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PREFACE TO THE ELEVENTH EDITION 

While the tenth edition was being exhausted 
we were getting ready to bring out the next 
edition after comparing the press copy with the 
first and second editions. Some minor varia- 
tions of reading and punctuation were noted 
and wc have corrected them accordingly. Let 
us hope the present edition will be welcome by 
the readers of this classical study of the life and 
mission of a great spiritual personality of our 
age. 


September, 1972 


Publisher 
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A AVORD TO AVESTERX READI^RS 


Enim tlu- close of the era of tlic Buddhist 
Missions, until the dav when, as a vcllow-clad 

4 4 

Sannyasin, the Swaini \’ivekananda stood on 
th(' j^latfoini of the Parliament of Religions 
in the Ohiragn Exhibition of 1893, I-Iinduism 
h:ul not thought of hers{'H' as a missionary 
faith. H(‘r j^rofessional teachers, the IJrahmins, 
being citizens tind householders, formed a part 
of Plindu society itself and as such were held 
to b(' debarred from crossing the seas. And 
her wandering Sadhus — who are, in the highest 
ctises. as much above the born Brahmin in 
autlun-itv. as saint or incarnation mav be above 

/ 4 

jiriesi nr scholar — had simply not thought of 
putting their freedom to such use. Nor did 
the Swami \'i\-ekananda appear at the doors 
of Chicago with any credentials. He had 
been sent across the Pacific Oc(‘an, as he 
might have wandered from one Indian village 
to aiKtther. by the eagerness and faith of a 
few discijiles in Madras. And with American 
hos}>itality and frankness he was welcomed and 
acconh'd an opportunity of speaking. In his 
case, as in that of the Buddhist missionaries, 
the impelling force that drove him out to 
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THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 

foreign lands was the great personality of One 
at whose feet he had sat and whose life he had 
shared for many years. Yet, in the West he 
spoke of no personal teaeher, he ' gave the 
message of no limited sect, ‘The religious ideas 
of the Hindus’ were his theme at Chieago; 
and similarly, thereafter, it was those elements 
which were common to and characteristic of 
orthodox Hinduism in all its parts, that 
formed the burden of his teaching. Thus for 
the first time in history, Hinduism itself 
formed the subject of the generalisation of 
a Hindu mind of the highest order. 

The Swami remained in America until 
Augus^f the jcar_1895j when he camc^to 
Europe fdPtlTc first time. In September he 
found his way to England, and a month of so 
later he began teaching in London. 
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IX LONDON 

II is sinini'^r to rcmcnilMM* and yet it was 
siiTi-jv my i^odci fortune tlial though 1 heard 
the trarhings ni' my Master, the Swami 
\h\(l;ananda. on both the occasions of ins 
visits in I'muiand in I ft95 and 1896, I yet 
iuTrwOitilc or nothing olOnm m private life, 
until 1 came to India in the earlv davs of 1898. 
I’or as tlie fruit of this want of experience I 
]ia\ (' it. than at eacli step of Ins s elf-rcn^latio n 
as a personality, my Master stands ouFTn my 
memory atrainst his proper background of 
Indian foi^'st. city and highway — an Eastern 
tea.cher in an Eastern world. Even in far- 
away London indeed, the first time I saw him, 
tile oecasimi miisTTiave stirre d in his mind, as 
it does in mine, rcealling it now, a host of 
asst iciations connected with his own sun-steeped 
land. 'File tinu! was a cokFSunday afternoon 
in November and the place, it is true, a West- 
end flrawing mom. But he was seated, facing 
a. half-circle of listeners, with the fire on the 
iiearth liehind him, and a.s he answered question 
a.fter rpiestif)!!, breaking now and then into the 
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THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 

chanting of some Sanskrit text in illustration 
of his reply, the scene must have appeared to 
him, %vhile twilight passed into darkness, only 
as a curious variant upon the Indian garden, 
or on the group of hearers gathered at sun- 
down round the Sadhu who sits beside the 
well, or under the tree outside the village- 
bounds, Never again in England did I see the 
Swami as a teacher in such simple fashion. 
Later, he was ahvays lecturing, or the questions 
he answered were put with formality by 
members of larger audiences. Only this first 
time wc were but fifteen or sixteen guests, 
intimate friends, many of us, and he sat amongst 
us in his crimson robe and girdle, as one 
bringing us Tiews' from a farmland with a 
curious liabit of saying now and again “Shiva 1 
Shiva!” and wearing that look of mingled 
gentleness and loftiness that one sees on the 
faces of those \vhb~Iivc much in meditation, 
tliat look, perhaps, that Raphael Jias ^painted 
for us, .on ilie brow of the Sistinc Child: 

Tliat afternoon is now ten years ago and 
fragments onI\- of the talk come back to me. 
But ne\'er-to-be-forgotten are the Sanskrit 
verses that he chanted for as in those wonder- 
ful Eastern tones, at once so reminiscent of 
and yet so different from the Gregorian music 
of our own clmrchcs. ' 
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THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 

He jDroplicsicd that ccrlaiu religious dcvc- 
lopments7 dicii much in vogue in the AVest, 
would speedily die owing to love of money. 
And he declared that “Alan proceeds from 
truth to truth and not from error to Irulli.” 

This \vas indeed tlic master-thought whicii 
he continually approached from different 
points of view, the equal truth of all religions 
and the impossibility for us of criticising any 
of the Divine Incarnations, since all were 
equally forth-sliinings of the One. And here 
he quoted that greatest of all verses of the 
Gita: “Whenever religion decays and irrcli- 
gion prevails, then 1 manifest Mvs'cf. For the 
protection of the good, for the destruction of 
the evil, for the firm establishment of the 
truth, I AM BORN AGAIN AND AGAIN.” 

We were not very orthodox or open to 
belief, we who had come to meet the Hindu 
Yogi, as he was called in London at that time. 
The white-haired lady, wth the historic name, 
who sat on the Swami’s left and took the lead 
in questioning him wdth such cxquisitcncss 
of courtesy, was perhaps the least unconven- 
tional of the group in matters of belief, and 
she had been a friend and disciple of Frederick 
Denison Maurice. Our hostess and one or 
two others were interested in those modern 
movements which have made of an extended 
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P'ATlioIorr^- tiic centre of a faith. IVai ::v<: o 
iis liach ] iiiriinc to think, bren .‘5inglcd or.t L". 
tlH'. .'dtci’iioon .s Jio.'^pitalitv on the o; 

onr tinv.-iiiingne.ss to lidicvr. for the 
of convinriiK^ ii.s of the crcclibiliiv ofrcIijiorA' 
|}rnpauancla in p^cncnil. 

Onh this lia])it. ])orn of tlir consianr need 
o piotcctinj^ the judgment atrainst ili-con- 
Mflered enthii.siasm. can, as I ^o^e drink, 
ftirnish any excuse for the coldness and prid: 
x\ith wineli ^\■e all gave our private verdicrs c: 
tfie .speaker at the end of our \'i.sit. “It t\T;5 net 
newv ^yas our accusation, as one bv one v - 
spoke with our IfoTst aiKniostcs.s before lenwnr. 
AH tlu'se things had been said be,fere. ' 
for my own part, however, a- ’ : 

‘•ii^f.ut the (asks of (hat week, it da-. -:d ':n 
uie slowly that it ^vas not onlv ^ 

It was akso unjust to dismiss in -a”ki-n 
the message of a new mind and a s~anr- 
culture. It occurred to me that thrrjch e--'- 
^qtarate rWa might find its echo" c- ^^3 
j ‘’w •'iniong.st things alrcadv heard or abia-- 
'yslu. >•<., u had „e^■er before fallen b A 
” '”;y ''--li. a thinker ,vho in one shob 

on li.id been able to express all thailh^^ 

f'"l> tito opportunities tlia 


Id t 
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THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 

remained to me, of hearing the Swami lecture, 
while he was still in London. 

The feeling that great music wakes in us, 
grows and deepens with its repetition. And 
similarly, as I read over the notes of those two 
lectures now, they seem to me much more 
wonderful than they did then. For tliere was 
a quality of blindness in the attitude I present- 
ed to my Master, that I can never suflicicntly 
regret. When he said, “The universe is like a 
cobweb and minds arc the spiders; for mind 
is one as well as many” : he was simply talking 
beyond my comprehension. I noted what he 
said, was interested in it, but could pass no 
judgment upon it, much less accept it. And 
this statement describes more or less accurately 
the whole of my relation to his system of teach- 
ing, even in the following year, ivhcn I had 
listened to a season’s lectures — even perhaps on 
the day when I landed in India. 

There were many points in the Sivami’s 
teachings of which one could sec the truth at 
once. The doctrine that while no religion was 
true in the’’"way commonly claimed, yet all 
were equally true in a very real ^vay, was one 
that commanded the immediate assent of some 
of us. When he said that God, really Imper- 
sonal, seen through the mists of sense became 
Personal, one was awed and touched by the 

10 



THE SWAMI IN LONDON 

liraiily of the thought. When he said that the 
spirit behind an act was more powerful than 
llir a.et itself, or when he ( ^mmended vege- 
tarianism. it was possible to experiment. But 
his system as a wliolc, I, for one, viewed with 
sus])icion, as forming only another of those 
theologies wliich if a man should begin by 
accepting, he ^vould surely end by transcend- 
ing and rejecting. And one slirinks from the 
]:>ain and humiliation of spirit that such expe- 
ih'nces involve. 

It is difficult at this point to be sufficiently 
explicit. The. time came, before the Swami 
left England, when I addressed him as ‘Master’. 
I had recognized the heroic fibre of the man 
and desired to make myself the servant of 
his love for his own people. But it was his 
choractir to which I had thus done obeisance. 
.•\s a religious teacher I saw that altlipugh he 
ha.d a s)’.stem of thought to offer, nothing in 
that system would claim him for a moment, if 
lie found that truth' led elsewhere. And to the 
ext<-nt tliat this recognition implies, I became 
his disripic. For the rest, I studied his teach- 
ing .sufiicicntly to become convinced of its co- 
iicrcncc. but never, till I had had experiences 

them, did I inwardly cast in 
lU}- Idi with the final justification oTtlie things 
he came to say. Nor did I at that time, though 
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deeply attracted by his personality, dream of 
the immense distance Avhich I ^vas afterwards 
to see, as beUveen his development and that 
of any other thinker or man of genius ^vhom 
I could name. 

Referring to this scepticism of mine, which 
was well kno^vn at tlic time to the rest of 
the class, a more fortunate disciple, long after- 
wards, was teasing me, in the Swami’s pre- 
sence, and claiming that she had been able to 
accept every statement she liad ever heard 
him make. The Swami paid little or no 
attention to the conversation at the time, ljut 
afterwards he took a quiet moment to say, 
“Let none regret that they were diflicult to 
convince! I fought my Master for six long 
years, with the result that I know ever)’’ incli 
of the way! Every inch of the ^vay !” 

One or two impressions, however, stand 
out from those first discourses. Christianity 
The Personification had oncc meant to me the 
realisation of God as the 
Father. But I had long mourned over my 
own loss of faith in this symbolism and had 
desired to study its value as an idea, apart 
from its objective truth or untruth. For I 
suspected that such a conception ^vould have 
its own effect on the character and perhaps 
on the civilization of those who held it. 
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'I'his CjU(‘^ti()n, liov,rv;T, J iiad been una])l(r 
{<) fnllow u]) for want ol’ material of com- 
})arison. And ht're was oiw u'Ik^ told ns of 
no less than bvt* sysloms' f)r worship, foimdod 
(»n similar pcr.soniliralicms <')r the divine idea! 
lie preached a reh’Lo'on which be.s^an with the 
rlassification of religious ideas! 

I vras very much struck further by the 
slranjgmess. as well as the dignity, of some of 
the Indian conceptions which I nr)w' heard of 
for th(' first time. 'Fhe very newness of those 
metaphors and of the turn of thougiu made 
them an accjuisitiftn. 'I'here was the tale, for 
instanci', of the saint wIk) ran after a thief, 
^ei^l) the \'cssels lu‘ had droppi'd in his terror 
a.t bt'ing discovenxl and cast them ail ai his 
feet, crying. “O Lord. I knew not that Thou 
wast there! Take them, thi-y an' I’hine! Pardon 
me Thy child!” And again, of the same saint, 
we heard ho\v h(' described the bile of a cobra, 
when at nightfall he recovered by saying. “A 
me.ssenger came to me from the Beloved.” 
Then' was the infen'iict* again that the Swami 
him^i'lf had drawn from the mirage in the 
desc'rt. Fifteen days he had sc'en it and tala'ii 
it alway.s to be water. But now that h<- had 
been thirsty and found it to be unreal, he 
might .see it again for fifu'cn day.s. IFit ahyay.s 
henceforth he would know it to b/T’d 
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THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 

experience to which sucli achievements had 
been possible, the pJiilosopliy that could draw 
some parallel between this journey in the 
desert and life, were sucli as it seemed an 
education to understand. 

But there was a third element in tlie 
Swami’s teaching whose unexpectedness occa- 
sioned me some surprise. It was easy to sec that 
he was no mere lecturer, like some other pro- 
pounders of advanced ideas whom I had heard 
even from the pulpit. It was by no means his 
intention to set forth dainty dishes of poetry 
and intellectuality for the enjoyment of the 
rich and idle classes. He was, to his o^vn think- 
ing at least, as clearly an apostle, making an 
appeal to men, as any poor evangelical 
preacher, or Salvation Army officer, calling on 
the world to enter into the kingdom of God. 
And yet he took his stand on what was noblest 
and best in us. I was not thinking of his 
Indian Religious announcement that sin was 
only an evil dream. I knew 
that such a theory might merely be part of a 
ciimlirous system of theolog)^, and no more a 
reality to its clucidator than the doctrine that 
when a man steals our coat we should give to 
him our cloak also, was to ourselves. The 
thing that I found astonishing was a certain 
illustration urged by him. His audience ivas 
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coinpffscd for lhc‘ inn;u p:nl of raslii(jna])]<‘ 
yoiin!^ inotlit'rs and lit- spf»kc <ir tlu'ir terror 
and tiudr fiiidit. if a lip:<r slioukl suddenly 
ajipear befori' liirin in tlu* street. “But 
snp]i()se.” lie .'^aicl vdili a sudden cliangc of 
tone, “sujtpose there were a l)ahy in the path 
of tlie tift;er! ! Where would your place V)e 

then ? At his inotitli — anv one of vou — I am 

• * 

suit' of it." 

d'lK'se. tlien. wen- tin- thiny^s I remembcn;d 
a.nd pontlen-d ov<‘r. concerninst the Swami, 
whi-n lu- liad left I'm^land that winter for 
America- --first, the hreaalth f)f his n.-ligioiis 
culture; second, the threat iutcllectual newness 
and interest td* the thought he had brouglu to 
us; and thirdly, the fact that his call vsas 
sounch'd in the na.m<- f)f that which wa.s 
strongest and finest, and vsas not in .any way 
(lejL-ndent on the inea.ner elements in man. 
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THE SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
IN LONDON— 1896 

The Swami returned to London in April 
of the year following and taught continuously 
at the house where he was living with his 
good friend, Mr, E. T. Sturdy in S. George’s 
Road, and again after the summer holidays in 
a large class-room near Victoria Street. During 
July, August and September he travelled in 
France, Germany and Switzerland \vith his 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Sevier and Miss H. F. 
Muller. In December, he left for India with 
sorne of his disciples by way of Rome and 
arrived at Colombo in Ceylon on January the 
15th, 1897. 

Many of the lectures which he gave during 
the year 1896, have since been published and 
in them all the world may read his message 
and the interpretation by which he sought 
to make it clear. He had eome to us as a 
missionary of the Hindu belief in the Im- 
manent God and he called upon us to realize 
the truth of his gospel for ourselves. Neither 
then, nor at any aftertime, did I ever hear 

16 
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liini .'Klvoratc lo his audience any spcciai- 
]/v(\ ionn r>r ndiLHoiL He would refer freely 
cnouLdi to the Indian sects, or as I would like 
to rail thcan ‘churches,* by way of illustration 
nf what h<' had to say. But he never preached 
.uiyihinsi; but tlitit jjhilf>sophy which, to Indian 
ihinkinit. iindrrlies all creeds. He never 
quoted anythin'^ but th<‘ Vedas, the Upani- 
sharls and the l‘lhaq;avad Gita. And he never 
in juiblic mentioiK'd his own Master, nor 
sjioke in specific terms of any part of Hindu 
mylholoi^y, 

1I(‘ was deeply convinced of the need for 
Indian thought, in order to enable the rcli- 
i:ious conscioiisne.ss of the \Vcst lo welcome 
and assimilate the discoveries of modern 
.science and to enaldc it also lo survive that 
flc.Ntriictirai of local mythologies \ehich is an 
inevitable- result of all world-consolidations. 
He f'lt that what was wanted was a formula- 
tion ed' faith, which could hold its adherents 
{earless of truth. “The salvation of Europe 
de))ends on a rationalistic religion,” he cx- 
ciaiins in the course of one of his lectures; 
and ae:;nn, ma.ny times repeated. “The mate- 
ria.list is right! 'Fhere is but One. Only he 
e;d!s that One Matter and I call it God!” In 
a.no'Jier and longer pa.ssagc, he describes the 
une.vih of the religious idea and the relation 
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of its various forms to one another. “At first,” 
he says, “the goal is far off, outside Nature and 
far beyond it, attracting us all towards it, dliis 
has to be brought near, yet without being 
degraded or degenerated, until when it has 
come closer and closer, the God of Heaven 
becomes the God in Nature, till the God in 
Nature becomes the God who is Nature, and 
the God who is Nature becomes the God with- 
in this temple of the body, and the God dwell- 
ing in the temple of the body becomes the 
temple itself, becomes the soul of man. Thus 
it reaches the last words it can teach. He 
whom the sages have sought in all these places, 
is in our own hearts. Thou art He, O man! 
Thou art He!” 

He always considered, for his own part, 
that his greatest intellectual achievement 
during this period had consisted in his 
, lectures on Maya, and it is 

only by reading these care- 
fully that an idea can be formed of the 
difficulty of the task he undertook, in tr\nng 
to render the conception in modern English. 
Throughout the chapters in question ^vc feel 
that we arc in presence of a struggle to 
express an idea which is clearly apprehended, 
in a language which is not a fit vehicle for it. 
The word is wrongly understood, says the 
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Swanii, D» jiK'an ‘flclusioir. Originally ii 
inram roinclhin/^ likr 'inagif.' as “Incira 
through lus !Maya assmiiocl various forms."' 
P>ut this mrauiiig was .snhscfjucmly dropprcl 
nnrl the woial voml througlt many transforma- 
ti{)ns. A milcstfjiK' in tin: .'.(Tics of conr(‘[)- 
lir)ns that linally dctJ'rniiiual its UKsming is 
fouiui in ih(‘ text: “Jifrau'^r we talk in \'ain 
and l)(*cat}sr wr aixj satisfual witli ihu things 
(iftlu* st-nscs and bcrair^r we arc running after 
rh'sirc.^. therefore we, as it wenx caver this 
icnliiv ii'ith n fiii'.t." I'inally the word is .s('en 
to liav(' assumed its ultimate mt'aning in tin* 
<|Uotation Irom tin* .Svet;is\atara Upanishad: 
“Kianv nature to lie Mtiya. And tlu' mind, 
the ruler of this .\faya, as the I.ord Himself.” 
“'The Ma.ya (4't)u- \‘('danta." say.s the speaker. 
“In it.s latest fl(“velof)nu‘nt, is a simple siaie- 
meiil of facts - what we are and what we see 
arotmd ns." 

Ihit that lh(‘.''e worfls are not intended as 
a flefmition will he seen by anyone who reads 
the whole of the h'ctures on .Maya for him- 
self It is then- e\'idc-nt lha.t the wc'rd does 
not simply ref'r to the l_'ni\'erse as known 
through the senses, hut also de'-a'ribes the 
tortuous, erron<-ous and self-eontradirtory 
char.seier of that knowledge. “'Flti^; is a 
statetnent of fiet. not a theory." s.iys the 
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Swami, “that this' world is a Tantalus’ hell, 
that we do not know anything about tliis 
Universe; yet at the same time we cannot 
say that we do not know. To walk in the 
midst of a dream, half-sleeping, half-waking, 
passing all our lives in a haze, this is the fate 
of every one of us. This is the fate of all 
sense-knowledge. This is the Universe.” We 
see here, as in many other of his interpreta- 
tions, that an Indian word is incapable of 
exact rendering into English, and that the only 
way of arriving at an understanding of it is 
to try to catch the conception ^vhich the 
speaker is striving to express, rather than to 
fasten the attention on a sentence or two here 
or there. By Maya is thus meant that shimmer- 
ing, elusive, half-real, half-unreal complexity, 
in which there is no rest, no satisfaction, no 
ultimate certainty, of which we become aware 
through the senses and through the mind as 
dependent on the senses. At the same time 
— “And That by which all this is pervaded, 
know That to be the Lord Himself!” In these 
two conceptions, placed side by side, we have 
the whole theology of Hinduism, as presented 
by the Swami Vivekananda in the A Vest. All 
other teachings and ideas ai'e subordinated 
to these two. Religion was a matter of the 
growth of the individual, “a question always 
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of bcinfj: h(;c{>ni!ni»”. Hm such /^lowth 

nuisl prcsupprjs(' the two nindanienial facts, 
and tlu' g:radiini transfcn'iicc of the centn' of 
il^ravity as ii were, out of the one into tin* 
oth(‘r -~f)ut of Maya into liie Self. 'File condi- 
tion of absorption in Maya was ‘l^ondage' in 
tiie Eastern st'nse. 'Eo have broken that 
l)onda^<‘ was ‘freedom' or Mukti. or even 
Nirvana. 'Jdie path for tlie would-be brcalo'r 
of l)onda^<' must always be by seekimj for 
renunciation, not by seeking for enjoyment. 
In this matter, the Swami was. as he said him- 
self, only ('clioine whal had be<-n the l^nrden 
of all religions. For all reiiuions. Indian and 
oth<‘r. have called a halt in tlic quest for 
p!(“asure. ;\11 havt* .souijjhl to turn life into a 
battlefield rather than a ball-room. All have 
striven to mak<“ man strong for death rather 
than for life. Wiiere I think that the Swami 
Rcmtuis.viktn or pi’i'haps differed somewhat 

from oih«-r D'acluas was in 
Ins acc<‘ptanre of <'verv kind of mastery as a 
Ibrm of lamuncia.tion. Towards the (‘nd of 
his life 1 told Inni that ‘renunciation’ was thi' 
only word I had <‘v<*r luaard fnim hi< li})s. 
And yet in truth I think that ‘cnn(|uer!' was 
much more char.ict eristic of him. For he 
piunted out ih.at it wa.s by renuncia.tion. th.it 
is to sav. bv sust.dned and (.leterinined effon. 
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by absorption in bard problems through lonely 
hours, by ehoosing toil and refusing ease, that 
Stephenson, for instance, invented the steam- 
engine, He pointed out that the seience of 
medicine represented as strong a concentra- 
tion of man’s mind upon healing as would be 
required for a cure by prayer or by thought. 
He made us feel that all study was an austerity 
directed to a given end of knowledge. And 
above all, he preaehed that character, and 
character alone, was the power that deter- 
mined the permanenee of a religious ^vavc. 
Resistance was to his mind the duty of the 
citizen, non-resistance of the monk. And this, 
because, for all, the supreme achievement was 
strength. “Forgive,” he said, “when you also 
can bring legions of angels to an easy victory.” 
While victory was still doubtful, however, 
only a coward, to his thinking, would turn 
the other cheek. 

One reads the same lesson in his Master’s 
story of the boy who for twenty years \vorkcd 
to acquire the power to walk on water. “And 
so,” said a saint, “you have given t\venty years 
of effort to doing that for which others give 
the ferryman a penny!” The lad might have 
The Real and answci'cd that no ferryman 

the Unreal could give liis passengers 

what he had acquired by twenty years of 
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pjslit'iU Striving. lim tin- fan n'.main'^ tiial to 
iIk'sc tcariuTs, supn-nu'ly sane. ilic. world's art 
nf naviuation liad its own full vahu: and its 
prnj)cr plana "S'cars afterwards, in Paris, some 
"lie a})])r<)a.r!ied him with :* question as to the 
general history of the. development of Indian 
ideas on these snl'tjerts. “Did Ihiddha t('ach 
that the tnany ;v;ts real anrl the etjo nniTal, 
^vhiie Ortitndnv Mindnism regards the One as 
the Deal, and the many as imre.al ?" lie was 
a.'-ked. “Yes", a.nswered the Swami. “And 
what Ramakrislma Paramah.amsa and I have 
a.dded In this is that the Many :ind the One 
are the saiiK' Reality. ])erceive.d liy the same 
mind at different times and in (HfTcrcnt 
attitudes," 

ffifted to an eNlraordinary degree with 
a living utterance of metaphysics, drawing 
a.lways upon a classical literature of wonder- 
ful depth and profundity, he stood in our 
midst as. )>i-i’or(' all. ilic aj)ostlc of tlie inner 
life. th(' ]'iro]-)het of the suliordination of the 
ohiective t<i the sidijectivc. “Remember!” he 
•sa.id once to a disciple. “Remember! the 
mes^.ige of India is always \Yal the soul for 
hut A'lituir for the soulV " And this \vas 
bide. '(I the organ-iioti'. as it were, tlie deep 
hnuiamental vibration, that began gradually 
to ma.ke it'-clf heard through all the intellcc- 
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tual interest of the things he discussed and 
the point of view he revealed. Like the sound 
of the flute, heard far away on the banks of 
some river in the hour of dawn, and regarded 
as but one amongst many s\vcct songs of tlic 
world; and like the same strain when the 
listener has drawn nearer and nearer and at 
last with his whole mind on the music, has 
The Life of bccomc himsclf the player 

tile Soul — niav have seemed to some 

j 

who heard him long, the difference between 
the life of the soul in Western thinking and 
in Eastern. And with this came the exalta- 
tion of renunciation. It was not, perhaps, that 
the word occurred in his teachings any 
oftener than it had done before. It was rather 
that the reality of that life, free, undimen- 
sioned, sovereign in its mastery, was making 
itself directly felt. A temptation that had to 
be fought against was the impulse to go away 
and bind upon oneself intellectual shackles 
not to be borne, in order to be able to enter 
in its fulness upon the life of poverty and 
silence. 

An occasion came, when this call rvas 
uttered \yith great force. Some dispute 
occurred in the course of a question-class. 
“What the Avorld wants to-day,” said the 
Swami — “the determination to throw a 
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banih." ns he called it, evidently taking sudden 
p. ..session of him— “What the world wants 
lodav. is Uventv men and women who can 
darc'io stand in'thc street yonder and py that 
tlirv possess nothing but God. Who will go? 
Me had risen to his feet by this time and stood 
looking round his audience as if begging some 
fif ihcm to join him. “Why should one fear?” 
And tiicn! in tones of which, even now, I can 
hear again tlic thunderous conviction, “If this 
is irue, wliat else could matter? If it is not 
tm\ what do our lives matter 

“What the world wants is character,” he 
says, in a letter witten at this time to a mem- 
ber of his class. “The world is in need 'Of 
those tvhosc life is one burning love — selfless. 
I'bc love will make every word tell like a 
tlumdcrliolt. Awake, awake, great souls! 
The u'oiid is burning in misery. Can you 
sleep?” 

1 remenrber how^^ new to myself at that 
time was this Indian idea that it was character 
that made a truth tell, the love expressed that 
made aid successful, the degree of concentra- 
tion behind a saving that gave it force and 
Hu' Spiril behind constituted its power. “Thus 
the text ‘Consider the Klies. 
grow.' holds us,” said the Swami’ 
by the spell of its beauty but by die 
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depth of renunciation that speaks in it.” 

Was this true? I felt that the question 
might be tested by experience, and after some 
time I came to tlic conclusion that it was. A 
quiet word from a mind that put thought 
behind language carried immediate ^\T‘ight, 
when the same utterance from the careless 
would pass by unheeded. I do not know^ a 
stronger instance of this fact than a certain 
saying that is recorded of tlic Caliph Ali. 
Many have heard, and none surely without 
emotion, the words of the Lion of Islam, 
“Thy place in life is seeking after tlicc. There- 
fore be thou at rest from seeking after it!” 
But never until we relate them to the speaker, 
four times passed over in the succession to the 
Caliphate, ‘never until we know how the man’s 
whole life throbs through them, arc we able 
to explain the extraordinary power of these 
simple sentences. 

I found also that an utterance consciously 
directed to the mind, instead of merely to the 
hearing of the listener, evoked more response 
than the opposite. And having begun to 
make these psychological discoveries, I was 
led gradually to the perception that if indeed 
one’s reason could, as one had long thought, 
make no final line of demarcation as between 
mind and matter, yet at least that aspect of 
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lli<; pnr-su])stanc'.r. wliich \%'C called Matter 
was rather the result of tliat called Mind or 
S}hrit. than the reverse. The body, not the 
will, must b(‘ regarded as a by-product of 
the individuality. This in turn led to the 
rmiception of a consciousness held above the 
bndv, a life governing matter, and free of it, 
so tiiat it might conceivably disrobe and find 
new garments, or cast off the form known to 
us. as that form itself casts off a wounded skin. 
I'ill at last I found my own mind echoing the 
Swami's great j^ronouncement on immortality', 
“The body comes and goes.” But this ripen- 
ing of thouglu came gradually and did not 
eonpilete itself for many months. 

In the meantime, as I look back upon 
that lime, 1 feel that what we all really entered 
„ . upon in the Swami’s classes 

^\•as not so much an inte.- 
lectual exposition, as a life of new and lofr.' 
emotions, or, as they would be called in fndia. 
‘realisations'. 

^V(‘ )u:ard the exclamation, in descridinr 
ihe worship of God as a child, “do v.c a rr? 
ain’t hing from Him?” \Vc bov/cd to dee 
teacliing that “love is always a m.anires:aL::n 
td' bliss." anr| that any pang of pain or reiret 
was therefon' a mark of .‘^elfislincs' and nd'"'- 
eality. We arcepted the austere rnlinn tna: 
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any, even the slightest, impulse of difierenlia- 
tion, as between ourselves and others was 
'hatred,’ and that only the opposite of this 
was ‘love’. Many who have ceased to believe 
in the creed of their childhood have felt that 
at least the good of others was still an end in 
itself, and that the possibility of service 
remained to give a motive to life. It is strange, 
now that ten years have passed, to remember 
the sense of surprise with which, holding this 
opinion, we listened to the decorous eastern 
teaching, that highcjst of all gifts was spiri- 
tuality, a degree lower, intellectual knowl- 
edge, and that all kinds of physical and mate- 
rial help came last. All our welling pity for 
sickness and for poverty classified in this 
fashion! It has taken me years to find out, 
but I now know that in train of the higher 
giving the lower must needs follow. 

Similarly, to our Western fanaticism about 
pure air and hygienic surroundings, as if 
these were marks of saintliness, w'as opposed 
the stern teaching of indifiercnce to the world. 
Here, indeed, we came up against a closed 
door and had no key. When the Swami said, 
in bold consciousness of paradox that the 
saints had lived on mountain-tops “to enjoy 
the scenery,” and when he advised his hearers 
to keep flowers and incense in their worship- 
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)iiis, niul If) rare much for the purity and 
nnsinti; of food and person, we did not 
hvMcsi rrnnnr.rni uiidcrstand cnough to con- 
t indi.-i jiect the two extremes. But 

fact he was preaching our own doctrine of 
ysical refinement, as it would be formu- 
ed in India. .\nd is it not true that until 
‘ in the \Vest have succeeded in cleansing 

slums of our i^rcat cities, our fastidiousness 
very like ihe self-worship of the privileged? 

A like fate awaited our admiration for 
c'h saints as knew ho^\' to order their worldly 
fairs witii conspicuous success and prudence, 
me spirituality was indifferent to, nay con- 
mptuous and intolerant of, the things of 
is world. This message the Swami never 
itigated. In giving it, he never faltered. 
li(‘ hifTiu'st spiritualitv cannot tolerate the 
u'ld. 

\\\‘ understood clearly cnough that these 
!'re the ideals of sainthood only. ^Ve were 
arning chapter after chapter of a great lan- 
lage ^^■hich was to make it easv’ for us to 

'■ 4 

'p;rii-!,ii!y. r„'.M hold communion with the 

ends of the earth. \Vc 
ulu-red no confusion as to those questions 
iiich concern the life of citizenship and 
■mestic virtue and form what may be rc- 
uded as tlu' kindergarten of the soul. The 
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idea tliat one country might best advance it- 
self by learning to appreciate those ideals of 
order and responsibility which formed the 
glory of another was in no wise discredited. 
At the same time we were given, as the eternal 
watchword of the Indian ideals, “Spirituality 
cannot tolerate the world.” Did we, in con- 
tradiction, point to monastic orders, well- 
governed, highly organized, devoted to the 
public good, and contrast our long roll of 
abbots, bishops and saintly lady-abbesses, with 
a few ragged and God-intoxicated beggars of 
the East? Yet we had to admit that even in 
the West, when the flame of spirituality had 
blazed suddenly to its brightest, it had taken 
their form. For those who know the land of 
Meera Bac and Chaitanya, of Tukaram and 
Ramanuja, can hardly resist the impulse to 
clothe with the yellow garb the memory of 
St. Francis of Assisi also. 

In one of the volumes of the English 
translation of the ‘Jataka — Birth-Talcs,’ there 
occur over and over again the ^vords ‘‘when a 
man has come to that place where he dreads 
heaven as much as hell ” — and I do not know 
how the realisation that the Swami’s presence 
brouglit could be better described. Most of 
those who listened to him in London, in the 
year 1896, caught some glimpse, by Av'hich 
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order and responsibility which formed the 
glory of another was in no wise discredited. 
At the same time we were given, as the eternal 
watchword of the Indian ideals, “Spirituality 
cannot tolerate the world.” Did we, in con- 
tradiction, point to monastic orders, well- 
governed, highly organized, devoted to the 
public good, and contrast our long roll of 
abbots, bishops and saintly lady-abbesses, with 
a few ragged and God-intoxicated beggars of 
the East? Yet we had to admit that even in 
the West, when the flame of spirituality had 
blazed suddenly to its brightest, it had taken 
their form. For those who know the land of 
Meera Bae and Chaitanya, of Tukaram and 
Ramanuja, can hardly resist the impulse to 
clothe with the yellow garb the memory of 
St. Francis of Assisi also. 

In one of the volumes of the English 
translation of the ‘Jataka — Birth-Tales,’ there 
occur over and over again the words '‘when a 
man has come to that place ivhere he dreads 
heaven as much as hell ” — and I do not kno^v 
how the realisation that the Swami’s presence 
brought could be better described. Most of 
those who listened to him in London, in the 
year 1896, caught some glimpse, by \vhich 
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thcv were led to understand a little of the 
menning of tlie Eastern longing to escape irom 

incarnation. , t • 

But master of all these moods and domi- 
nating thenij ^vas one that had barely been 
hinted at, in the words, “If this is true, what 
other thing could matter? If it is not true, 
v.iiai do our lives matter?'’ For there was a 
power in this teacher to sum up all the truth 
lie himself had come to teach, together with 
his own highest hope, and to treat the whole 
ns a mean bribe, to be flung away fearlessly, if 
need were, for the good of others. Years after, 
thy .epoke more clearly in the indignant reply 
vdili which he turned on some remark of mv 
omi. Of course I would commiL a emne and 
.w to hell for ever, if by that I comd "reanv 
iK- p a human beiny!" It was thi- -ara- irr'- 
pulsc that spoke aho, in fit conttant renePd^i 
feST”' psomefewof E.'ar iff. 


y Special beariri^' o* 


gone in '-r_, El 
>5 mean that 
h-om 

found the 5^r--. -'.lYr'Y'' “'Y-om 
Indian -YY ma 
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breaking his vow, and proclaiming the sacred 
manlram to all the pariahs; in Buddha, keep- 
ing no secret, but spending his whole life in 
work; in Sishupal, choosing to be the enemy 
of God, that he might the sooner return to 
him; and in innumerable legends of the saints 
fighting against the deities. 

But the Swami was not always entirely 
impersonal. Once after a lecture he came up 
to a small group of us and said, apropos of 
some subject that had been opened up, “I have 
a superstition — it is nothing, you know, but a 
personal superstition ! — that the same soul who 
came once as Buddha came afterwards as 
Christ.” And then, lingering on the point of 
departure, he drifted into talk of his ‘old 
Master,’ of whom we then heard for the first 
time, and of the girl who, Avedded and for- 
gotten, gave her husband his freedom with 
tears. His voice had sunk lower, as he talked, 
till the tones had become dream-like. But 
finally, almost in soliloquy, he shook off the 
mood that had stolen upon him, saying with 
a long breath, “Yes, yesl these things have 
been, and they will again be. Go in peace, my 
daughter, thy faith hath made thee ^\•hole!” 

It was in the course of a conversation 
mueh more easual than this, that he turned 
to me and said, “I have plans for the women 
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nf n)v own counlr)' in which yon, I thinic. 

con Id bo of great help to 

Wr .nal Ghnn--- j J 

hoard a call which would change my life. 'VMiat 
tliose plans were, I did not know., ana the 
(dlorl of al)andoning the accustomed perspec- 
ii\T was for the moment so great that I did 
not care to ask. Bnt I liad already gathered 
that llicrc was much to learn, if one s concep- 
tion of the world were to be made inclusive 
of tlie view-]Doint of foreign peoples. — ‘‘And 
you have blasted other cities!" had once been 
tlie startling reply, ^vhcn I had spoken of the 
nt'cessily of making London fair. Lor to me 
tile mystery and tragedy of London had long 
Ite.cn the microcosm of the human problem, 
standing tis the symbol of the ^\•hole world’s 
call. ‘‘And yon have blasted other cities, to 
make this city of yours beautiful!" I could 
elicit no more, but the words echoed in my 
(ears for many days. In my eyes our city was 
not beautiful, hly question had been mis- 
understood. But through tliis misunderstand- 
ing, I had discovered that there was another 
point of view. “Tltc English arc bom on an 
island, and they arc always tning to live on it.” 
said the Master once to me, and certainly the 
re.mark seems true of myself as I look back on 
tins period of my life, and see how determi- 
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nately insular even my ideals had hitherto been, 
I learnt no more of the Indian point of view, 
during my life in England. The friend who 
afterwards called me to her side in India, cliosc 
a certain evening in London, when both the 
Swami and myself were her guests for an hour, 
to tell him of my willingness to help his -work. 
He was evidently surprised, but said quietly, 
“For my own part I will be incarnated two 
hundred times, if that is necessary to do this 
work amongst my people, that I have under- 
taken.” And the words stand in my own 
mind beside those which he afterwards wrote 
to me on the eve of my departure, “/ will 
stand by you unto death, ^vhether you work 
for India or not, whether you give up Vedanta, 
or remain in it. The tusks of the elephant 
come out, but they never go back. Even so 
are the words of a man.” 

But these references to the S\vami’s own 
people were merely personal, and as such 
The Message of the Were Strictly subordinate. In 

his classes, in his teachings, 
his one longing seemed to be for the salva- 
tion of men from ignorance. Such love, such 
pity, those who heard him never saw'^ else- 
where. To him, his disciples ^vere his disci- 
ples. There was neither Indian nor European 
there. And yet he was profoundly conscious 
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THE CONFLICT OF IDEALS 


“He knew nothing of Vedanta, nothing 
of theories! He was contented to live that 
great life and to leave it to others to explain.” 
So said the Swami Vivekananda once, refer- 
ring to his Master Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. 
And, as an expression of the idea that there 
may in a great life be elements ^vhich he \vho 
lives it may not himself understand, the ^vords 
have often come back to me, in reference to 
his own career. 

In the West the Swami had revealed him- 
self to us a religious teacher only. Even now, 
it needs but a moment’s thought and again 
one sees him in the old lecture-room, on the 
seat slightly raised above his class, and so 
enthroned, in Buddha-like calm, once more 
in a modern world is heard through his lips, 
the voice of the far past. But renunciation, 
the thirst after freedom, the breaking of 
bondage, the fire of purity, the joy of the 
witness, the mergence of the personal 
The Duality of in the impersoual — these, 

and these alone, had been 
the themes of that discourse. It is true that in 
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But wherein leiy the struggle? Whence 
came the frequent sense of being baffled and 
thwarted? Was it a growing consciousness of 
bodily weakness, connicting with the growing 
clearness of a great purpose? Amongst the 
echoes that had reached his English friends of 
his triumphal reception in India, this had 
been the note carried by a man-friend to my 
own ear. Banished to the Himalayas willi 
shattered health, at the very moment when 
his power had reached its height, he had 
written a letter to his friend which ^vas a cry 
of despair. And some of us became eager to 
take any step that might make it possible to 
induce him to return to the West, and leave 
his Indian undertakings on other shoulders. 
In making such arrangements, liow little must 
we have realised of the natvire of those under- 
takings, or of the difficulty and complexity of 
the education that they demanded ! 

To what was the struggle actually due? 
Was it the terrible effort of translating -what 
he had called the ‘super-conscious’ into the 
common life? Undoubtedly he had been 
born to a task which was in this respect of 
heroic difficulty. Nothing in this ^v'orld is 
so terrible as to abandon the safe paths of 
accepted ideals, in order to \vork out some new 
realisation, by methods apparently in conflict 
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But wherein lay tlie struggle ? 'WHience 
came the frequent sense of being bafllcd and 
thwarted? Was it a growing consciousness of 
bodily -weakness, conflicting with the growing 
clearness of a great purpose? Amongst the 
echoes that had reached his English friends of 
his triumphal reception in India, this had 
been the note carried by a man-friend to my 
own ear. Banished to the Himalayas with 
shattered health, at the very moment when 
his power had reached its height, he had 
written a letter to his friend wliich ^vas a cry 
of despair. And some of us became eager to 
take any step that might make it possible to 
induce him to return to the West, and leave 
his Indian undertakings on otlier shoulders. 
In making such arrangements, ho^v little must 
we have realised of the nature of those under- 
takings, or of the difficulty and comple.xity of 
the education that they demanded ! 

To what was the struggle actually due? 
Was it the terrible effort of translating ^vhat 
he had called the ‘super-conscious’ into the 
common life? Undoubtedly he had been 
born to a task which was in this respect of 
heroic difficulty. Nothing in this world is 
so terrible as to abandon the safe paths of 
accepted ideals, in order to ^vork out some new 
realisation, by methods apparently in conflict 
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fhf n|(l. ( )n(-r In his hoylioMci. Sn RjiTiij;- 

had a'dicd ‘Xnrrn’. as hi* was liirn 
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time in tiie ]ii--tnj'y of India an order of monks 
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attiiimiienl ol’ the direct religious sense is so 
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inon;!sii(- oi'der is' that it protluces sa.ints. .\nd 
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society upwards, has not in the past been 
clearly understood. 

In the Swami’s scheme of things, how- 
ever, it would almost seem as if such tasks were 
to take that place in the spiritual education 
which had previously been occupied by systerns 
of devotion. To the Adwaitin, or strict believer 
in the Indian philosophy of V edanta, the goal 


Service as Worship 


lies in the attainment of 
that mood in wdiich all is 


One and there is no second. To one who has 


reached this, worship becomes impossible, for 
there is none to worship, none to be worship- 
per; and, all acts being equally the expression 
of the Immanent Unity, none can be distin- 
guished as in any special sense constituting 
adoration. Worship, worshipper and Avor- 
shipped are one. Yet it is admitted, even by 
the Adwaitin, that systems of praise and prayer 
have the power to ‘purify the heart’ of him who 
uses them. For clearly, the thought of self is 
more quickly restrained in relation to that of 
God, than to any other. Worsliip is thus re- 
garded as the school, or preparation, for higher 
stages of spiritual development. But the self- 
same sequence would seem to have held good 
in the eyes of tlie Swami, with regard to Avork, 
or the service of man. The ‘purifying of the 
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lican’ connoted the burning out of selfish- 
ness. Worship IS the very 
n. Public Good antithesis of use. But service 

or uivin'^, is also its antithesis. Thus he hallow- 
ed act of aid, and hallowed, too, the nanie 
of man. Till I know of one disciple, who, in 
the early days of the Order, was so filled with 
the ini))ulsc of this reverence that he sucked 
tlie sores of the lepers to bring them ease. The 
musing of the sick and the feeding of the poor, 
had indeed from the first been natural acti- 
vities of the Children of Ramakrishna. But 
when the Swami Vivekananda returned from 
the West, these things took on a larger aspect. 
'1‘hey were considered from a national point 
of view, hlen would be sent out from the 
M(inastery to give relief in famine-stricken 
areas, to direct the sanitation of a toivn, or to 
muse, ilie sick and dwng at a pilgrim-centre. 
Cine man started an orphanage and industrial 
schcHil at Murshidabad. Another established a 
teaching nucleus in the South. These were, 
s.'.id tlie^Swami, tlic ‘sappers and miners’ of the 
;irmv religion. His schemes however went 
intu-li lurther. He was consumed with a desire 
te* ii;y eai:catir,n of Indian -women, and for the 
^re-nniu ar.o n.-chnical education of the coun- 
h' • '•‘•y tr;ip‘'-r?onal motive multiplies the 

who have seen can 
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judge. Was his life indeed a failure, as he was 
sometimes tempted to feel it, since there never 
came to his hands that ‘twenty million pounds’ 
with which, as he used to say, he could have 
set India on her feet? Or were there higher 
laws at work, that would eventually make a far 
greater success than any that could have been 
gathered within a single hfe-time ? 

His view was penetrative as well as com- 
prehensive. He had analysed the elements of 
the development to be brought about. India 
The Pain of the must learn a new ideal of 
obedience. The Math was 
placed, therefore, on a basis of organization 
which was contrary to all the current ideas of 
religious freedom. A thousand ne\v articles of 
use must be assimilated. Therefore, though 
his own habits were of tlie simplest, Uvo or 
three rooms were provided with furniture. 
Digging, gardening, rowing, g^TOnastic exer- 
cises, the keeping of animals, all these were by 
degrees made a part of the hfe of the young 
Brahmacharins and himself. And he \vould 
throw a world of enthusiasm into a long course 
of experiments on such problems as the sink- 
ing of a well or the making of brown bread. 
On the last Gharok Puja day of his life a gym- 
nastic society came to the Math for sports and 
prizes, and he spoke of his desire that the 
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ed on himself in passive moments, to become 
doubt, and terror of responsibility. What a 
heaven of ease seems then, to such a soul, even 
the hardest and sternest of those lives that are 
understood and authenticated by the imitative 
moral sense of the crowd! I have noticed in 
most experiences this consciousness of being 
woven out of two threads, one that is chosen 
and another endured. But in this case the 
common duality took the form of a play upon 
two different ideals, of which either Avas 
highest in its own world, and yet each, to 
those who believed in its fellow, almost as a 
crime 

Occasionally, to one who was much ^\^th 
him, a word, let fall unconsciously, would 
betray the inner conflict. He ^vas riding 
on one occasion, with the Rajah of Khetri, 
when he saw that his arm was bleeding pro- 
fusely, and found that the ^vound had been 
caused by a thorny branch which he had held 
aside for himself to pass. When the Swami 
expostulated, the Rajput laughed the matter 
aside. “Are we not always the Defenders of 
the Faith, Swamiji?” he said. “And then,” 
said the Swami, telling the story, “I was just 
going to tell him that they ought not to show 
such honour to the Sannyasin, when suddenly 
I thought that perhaps they were right after all, 
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\Vhc) kiKAvs? Maybe I too am cauciv: 
f^lan: of this flash-liglil of your mocerr: 
tine, which is only hu' a moment. " i- 
ha.roine. (uuanglcch'' he said simply, t? cue a ac 
pintesird tiiat to liis mind the v.'a-..cuL.iy 
Sadhii of earlier ycar.S; who had scatt-rcc ms 
knov.'lc-dgc and ciiangcd iiis name as rw went, 
h.ad been greater than the Abbo: ci aei'.m 
hurdene.d with mucli work and mam" cir'S. 'L 
]mv(’. become entangled.*’ And i rrmemrer 
the story told by an American ‘vne 

said siu' could not bear to rememrir ms sues, 
a.t iliat moment when her Inisband szymmec re 
i]ii< strange gue.st that he must maki eii 'vay 
fnmi tiieii' home to Cliicago with airar’ *’'hich 
would be jiaid gladly to hear him syeah cf 
re.ligion. “It was.” she said, “as if sc m:-mmg 
had just broken within him. that craic amer 
again ])c made whole.” One dav h? - as talk- 
ing, in the \Vcst, of Mccra Bac— mat sakat * me- 
once n])on a lime was Queen of Ckittr:- — r--r 
of the ire.edotn her husband had oamt-d ker. if 
only she v.'onld remain rvithin the rmai secia- 
.*•0011. But she could not be bound. “Bur wut 
should she not?” some one asked, in asronfsh- 
m<-ni.^ “Wiiy should she?” he rctorred “'-'-ac 
sh.e living down here in thi? k/y 

suddenly the listener caught histhouahu 
tv] 3 f)le ne.xus of the personal life, vftir 5 imm- 
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relations and reaction upon reactions, as in- 
tolerable bondage and living anguish. 

And so, side by side with that sunlit 
serenity and childlike peace which enwrapped 
the Swami as a religious teacher, I found in his 
own country another point of view, from which 
he was very, very human. And here, though 
the results of his efforts may have been choicer, 
or more enduring than those of most of us, yet 
they were wrought at the selfsame cost of 
having to toil on in darkness and uncertainty, 
and only now and then emerging into light. 
Often dogged by the sense of failure, often 
overtaken by a loathing of the limitations 
imposed ahke by the instrument and the 
material, he dared less and less, as years went 
on, to make determinate plans, or to dog- 
matize about the unkno\vn. “After all, what 
do you know?” he said once, “Mother uses 
it all. But we are only fumbling about.” 

This has not perhaps been an clement in 
the lives of the great teachers on which their 
narrators have cared to dwell much. Yet one 
catches a hint of it in the case of Sri Rama- 
krishna, when we arc told ho-w he turned 
on God with the reproach, “Oh Mother! what 
is this You have brought me to ? All my heart 
is centred in these lads!” And in the eleventh 
chapter of the Dhammapada one can see still, 
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tremor of weakness, no shrinking from morti- 
fication, that he had not known and under- 
stood. He was hard on her sins, unsparing of 
her want of worldly wisdom, but only because 
he felt these faults to be his own. And none, 
on the contrary, was ever so possessed by the 
vision of her greatness. To him, she appeared 
as the giver of English civilization. For what, 
he would ask, had been the England of EHza- 
beth in comparison with the India of Akbar ? 
Nay, what would the England of Victoria have 
been, without the wealth of India, behind her? 
Where would have been her refinement? 
Wliere would have been her experience? His 
country’s religion, history, geography, ethno- 
logy poured from his lips in an inexhaustible 
stream. With equal dehght he treated of 
details and of the whole, or so it \vould often 
seem to those who listened. Indeed there 
would sometimes come a point where none 
who wished to remember ^vhat had been said 
already, could afford to listen any longer. And 
still, with mind detached, one might note the 
unwearied stream of analysis of the laws 
regarding female inheritance, or the details of 
caste customs in different provinces, or some 
abstruse system of metaphysics or theology, 
proceeding on and on for a couple of hours 
longer. 
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widow amongst her own people, through long 
years tending the lamp above the grave of her 
dead lord. 

Sometimes the talk would be more play- 
ful. It would arise out of some commonplace 
incident. The offering of a sweetmeat, or the 
finding of a rare commodity like musk or 
saffron, or events simpler still, would be 
enough to start it. He told .us how he 
had longed, when in the West, to stand 
once more at dusk some httle way outside 
an Indian village and hear again the even- 
ing calls — the noise of children growing 
sleepy at their play, the evensong bells, the 
cries of the herdsmen and the half-veiled 


sound of voices through the quickly-passing 
. rr j- twilight. How homesick he 

The Love of India 11^1 r 1 i 

had been lor the sound 


of the July rains, as he had kno%vn them in 
his childhood in Bengal ! How ^vonderful 
was the sound of water in rain, or Avaterfall, 
or sea! The most beautiful sight he could 
remember was a mother whom he had seen, 
passing from stepping-stone to stepping- 
stone across a mountain brook and turning 
as she went, to play with and caress the 
baby on her back. The ideal death \vould 
be to lie on a ledge of rock in the midst of 
Himalayan forests and hear the torrent 
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widow amongst her own people, through long 
years tending the lamp above the grave of her 
dead lord. 

Sometimes the talk would be more play- 
ful. It would arise out of some commonplace 
incident. The offering of a sweetmeat, or the 
finding of a rare commodity like musk or 
saffron, or events simpler still, would be 
enough to start it. He told .us how he 
had longed, when in the West, to stand 
once more at dusk some little way outside 
an Indian village and hear again the even- 
ing calls — the noise of children growing 
sleepy at their play, the evensong bells, the 
cries of the herdsmen and the half-veiled 


sound of voices through the quickly-passing 
twihght. How homesick he 

The Love of India ? t ^ i n i i 

had been lor the sound 


of the July rains, as he had kno^vn them in 
his childhood in Bengal ! How rvonderful 
was the sound of water in rain, or waterfall, 
or sea! The most beautiful sight he could 
remember was a mother whom he had seen, 
passing from stepping-stone to stepping- 
stone across a mountain brook and turning 
as she went, to play with and caress the 
baby on her back. The ideal death would 
be to lie on a ledge of rock in the midst of 
Himalayan forests and hear the toirent 
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Others the elements of a faith and love that 
could never be more than a pale reflection 
of his own, how often did the habit of the 
monk seem to shp away from him and the 
armour of the warrior stand revealed ! 

But it is not to be supposed that he 
was unaware of the temptations of which 
all this implied. His Master had said of 
l;iim, in the years of his first discipleship, 
“It is true that there is a film of ignorance 
upon his mind. My Mother has placed it 
there that Her work may be done. And 
it is thin, as thin as a sheet of tissue paper. 
It might be rent at any moment!” And 
so, as one who has forsworn them AvdU 
struggle against thoughts of home and 
family, he would endeavour time and again 
to restrain and suppress these thoughts of 
country and history, and to make of him- 
self only that poor religious wanderer, to 
whom all countries and all races should be 
alike. He came back in Kashmir from one 
of the great experiences of his life, saying 
with the simplicity of a child, “There must 
be no more of this anger. Mother said, 
‘What even if the unbeliever should enter 
My temples and defile My images, what is 
that to you? Do you protect Me? Or do 
I PROTECT YOU ?’ ” 
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■inv. cosiLu.r or idhals 

llis pf.nojKil was that s.anriyasin r)f 

iIk*. Mutiny, wiio was stablxal l)y an 
soldier, aaiil broke ihc silence of fifiecn years 
Sm Miv to bi‘< innrdercr — '‘And ibon also 
an ]]<•:'* 

He was alwav:. striving to be faithful 
to tile !)anner of Rainakrislina. and the 
sUirranci- of a nu'ssage f>f his own seemed 
oib'u to strikr him as a lapse. Beside.s, lie 
believed th;it force .spe.nl in mere emotion 
Was dissipated, only force restrained being 
( onserved fa- expiaission in work. Yet again 
the imjinbe to give all he had would over- 
iai.<* liim and befon; he knew it. he would 
<tnc(' more be scattering thos(', thoughts of 
liop'' am] love for his race and for his 
country, which. a])p;irently without his 
knowledge, i'ell in so mtmy cases like seed 

j ,,,< r . ,.v prepared for it, 

and have sprung up al- 
le.uiy. in ^^'ide]y distant parts of India, 
into heaits and livi-s of devotion to the 
,Moiiu-r!and. Just as Sri Ramakrishna, in 
iact, witlauit knowing anv books, had been 
living t:})itonie of the \Ydanta, so was 
\ ivek.inanda. ol the national life. But of the 
Mu-<ny i>{ this, he. was unconscious. In 
hu' own W(u-ds, a.pplied to his own Master, 
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“He was contented simply to live that great 
life and to leave it to others to find the 
explanation!” 
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carriage — could come up to the very foot of 
the steps, and the river between us and the 
opposite village, was from half to three- ■ 
quarters of a mile broad. A mile or so 
further up the eastern bank, could be seen 
the towers and trees of Dakshineswar, that 
temple-garden in which the Swami and his 
brothers had once been boys at the feet of 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. The house 
which was in actual use at that time as the 


Monastery, lay some half mile or so to the 
south of our cottage, and between us and 
it were several other garden-houses and at 
least one ravine, crossed by a doubtful- 
looking plank made out of half of the stem 


of a palm tree. To our cottage here, then 

Homing Talks the Swami daily, at 

sunrise, alone or accom- 


panied by some of his brothers. And here 


under the trees, long after our early break- 
fast was ended, we might still be found 
seated, listening to that inexhaustible flow 
of interpretation, broken but rarely by 
question and answer, in which he ^vould 
reveal to us some of the deepest secrets of 
the Indian world. I am struck afresh 


whenever I turn back upon this memor^% by 
the wonder as to how such a harvest of 


thought and experience could possibly have 
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KnisH:cA 


hrrn r^arncr<‘(i. or whr.n «.nro in”;iv]u’r» 

vd, rnuld have rninr siifh (aa.-rjry ofiinra!! '' 
Tor its .uivinq-fdrth. Ainonast Iniiliarst 
{■{»iivrrsali( malists. lla; SvAinrl '.-.'as p( roHar 
in oik; iTApcrt. Me. was iKA'cr laaAvn to 
show the slifrlitcsf impalirnr(‘ at inirmip- 
tion. Hr w.as by iKi means inclif]i-n'iH -k 
to the mincis Ik; \\'as addrrssine. His drry)- 
<*,H{ nl(<;ranc{;s w{;n; heard only in tin: 
])resence. of sncli listeners as broinrh! a. 
subtle sympathy tind reverence into ihc 
circle .about him. J>nl I do not think la; 
was himself at\-are of this, and rcriainly no 
c.xlern.al circumstance seemed to litree I'lot’/er 
to niOle him. Moods of storm and slrcnydi 
there v.aaa; in plenty: hut the.y spr.anc, like 


those of sweetness, from hidden .’•onrer-.: 
the.y were entin'.ly t^enend and imper. onal 
in tlteir occasion. 

It wtis here that wc lisarni ilic iiu-.n 
outsinndinp: watchw(»rds and idca.l;; of the 
Inditm striving:. For the talks were. aJv'Vr 
all. an exposition of ideals. laaei- and 
illustrations were g:athcred. it is trie.:, fis-m 
hisioiy, from literature and iroin a tla.-e- 
sand other sources. But th.e ])i’,rpa '' wa." 
always the same, to naider so;:ie Inen'.n 
ideal of perfection clearer. Xor were ‘he. 
ideals alw.avs so comtK'ehensiblc a*; ic.nn'U 
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have been supposed. This was a world in 
which concentration of mind was the object 
of more deliberate cultivation than even the 


instincts of benevolence could require, but 
the time was not yet come in which this was 
to be argued as for or against India. The 
attainment of the impersonal standpoint 
was boldly proposed, in matters personal. 


Eastern Ideals 


“Be the Witness!” was a 
command heard oftencr 


than that which bids us pray for our 
enemies. The idea of recognizing an enemy 
would have seemed to this mind a proof of 
hatred. Love was not love, it was insisted, 
unless it was ‘without a reason,’ or with- 
out a ‘motive,’ as a western speaker might 
have attempted, though perhaps \vdth less 
force, to express the same idea. Purity 
and renunciation were analysed untiringly. 
The Great God, tempted by nothing — not 
kingship nor fatherhood; not ivealth nor 
pleasure; — in all the worlds He had created, 
proving on the contrary, in matters ^vorldly, 
‘a very simple fellow,’ incurious, easily 
deceived and begging His daily handful of 
rice from door to door, shone through all 
our dreams. Titiksha or non-correction of 
evil was a mark of the religious life, and 
of this we might find a western example in 
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niniik who was a and wIk), wlicn 

the niaf^^ots ft;!! from his finger-joints, 
and replaced tlicm. saying, “hiat. 
l^ri'lh'Tsl” I'lie. vision of Raghiinath was 
diie oi' the })t'rrertions of the sou], and tliat 
saint had had it, who fainted, when the 
hnllncks were btsiten in his presence,, wliilc 
on Jiis bark were, f'aind die weals made by 
were, even called upon to 
tlieucIiL imrratuisurably foreign 
pa-t C'CiC'-pdons of religion, in 
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vdiicli sainth.eod find- enpression in an un- 
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and action. Here lay the one possession 
that the monk was jealously to guard as 
his own, the one property on which he 
must brook the foot of no intruder; and 
as I watched the working out of this in 
daily life, I saw that it amounted to a form 
of renunciation. To accept nothing, how- 
ever pleasant, if it concealed a fetter; at a 
word to stand ready to sever any connection 
The Struggle for that gavc a hint of bond- 

Freedom age; how clcar must be 

the mind that would do this, how pure the 
will! And yet this ideal, too, was eloquent 
of many things. One could not help seeing 
that it accounted for the comparative non- 
development of monasticism in India, for 
the fact that the highest types of the 
religious life in the past had been solitary, 
whether as hermits or wanderers. In the 
monastery beside us there were men, as we 
were told, who did not approve of their 
leader’s talking with women; there were 
others who objected to all rites and cere- 
monies; the religion of one might be 
described as atheism tempered by hero- 
worship; that of another led him to a round 
of practices ^vhich to most of us would 
constitute an intolerable burden; some lived 
in a world of saints, visions and miracles; 
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ment that of the inspiration and sustenance 
of such activities, is shown, as I believe, in 
the very fact of the rise of Ramakrishna 
and his disciple Vivckananda, ivith their 
characteristic contribution to the national 
thought. 

It was perhaps as an instance of that 
‘exchange of ideals’ which he had ever in 
mind, that the Swami gravely warned us 
again and again, as the great fault of the 
Western character, against making any 
attempt to force upon others that which we 
had merely found to be good for ourselves. 
And yet at the same time, when asked by 
some of his own people what he considered, 
after seeing them in their own country, to 
be the greatest achievement of the English, 
he answered, ‘that they had known how to 
combine obedience with self-respect.’ 

But it was not the Swami alone whom 
we saw at Belur. We were accounted by 
the monastery as a whole, as its guests. So 
back and forth would toil the hospitable 
monks, on errands of kindness and ser\dce 
for us. They milked the cow that gave us 
our supply, and when the servant \vhose 
duty it was at nightfall to carry the milk, 
was frightened by the sight of a cobra in 
the path and refused to go again, it was 
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ojR' (if the iiionk.s thr.msrlvr^ v.iio ton!: his 
jiinrc in this liumblc (’iffirc. Sojjk: nf>vit r: 
v.ould iut dc.piitcd daily, to deal v/ith tlie, 
stnur^e problems of our Indian lionsc- 
kf-epint^. Another was appointed to j^ve 
henya.li lessons. \*isits f)!* ceremony and of 
iandness weixt frequently paid us by tin- 
older membcr.s of' (he community. .\nfi 
finally, \\-hen the. Swaini \'iv(',]:anan(hi 
himself was absent for Sf)mc week'^ (.at a 
journey, his place was alway.s diily t.'il:en ;ii 
the morning tea-table by smne. one or 
anoiht'r who felt responsible for the hnp})i- 
Iie.^s and entertainnKuit of his gm M*-. In 

,, . ,, .. these and a th.ouA'Uid 

.MfUi.i'iu' IIo'-DK.-ihtv • >1 

Similar wavs, we came m 

touch with those \vho could nA'cal to us the 

.‘'iiining memorv that formed the v/arp, on 

which, as W(iof, were wov<-n .all tliese. h.V(‘= 

of renunciation. 

Fur thev liad only one theme. the<e 
monastic \'isitant,s of oui>, and tha.t sv.i'. 
their Alastcr .Sri Ramtikrishn.a and hi^ Ri'oai 
tiiseij)l{‘. 'Idle .S\s'.ami had now betm ie;t 
with them for thirteen or If-urteen mouUq 
<'t]ly. and scarcely )'<'! had ihe>' reeu'ery n 
h'oin their first phaasure and 
IFfore tliat he had been practiea.lly h -i ^ 
them fin* Sfune six vea.rs. It ‘was tiue lU. 


suiprot . 
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of late lie had corresponded with them freely 
and that for no time had they been long, 
altogether off his track. And yet, when his 
first success in America had been heard of, 
most of his brethren had had only their 
confidence in the great mission foretold by 
his Master, to tell them that it was he. 

Those who have witnessed here or there 
some great Hfe of asceticism, will recognise 
a mood of passionate longing to lose one’s 
own identity, to be united with the lowliest 
and most hidden things, to go forth from 
amongst men and be no more remembered 
by them, as an element in the impulse of 
renunciation. This it "is which explains, as 
I think, the long silence and seclusion in 
caves; the garb of mud and ashes, so often 
worn as a man wanders from forest to forest, 
and village to village; and a thousand other 
features of this type of religion, which to 
the Western onlooker might seem inexpli- 
cable. This mood would seem to have been 
much with the S^vami in the early years 
after the passing of his Master. And again 
and again he must have left the httle band 
of brethren, in the hope never to be heard 
of more. Once he was brought back from 
such an expedition by the community it- 
self, who heard that he was lying ill at a 
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place r,all(‘.(l Matlinif;. and .‘■cni to la.la- liini 
ijonie. For surli v.vik the low ih.jt bonr.d 
tlieni all to carli other, and fApcriallv 
liiin, that they could noi rcAt v.iihont nnr - 
in:: him themselves. A fcAv mondis 
he. was folloVv-ed to lh<* moiiasterv hy a 
disciple whom he had called to hinv'elf 
. , . . dnrinc!: liis wanderiiKts, 

J Ins man s name, in re!i- 
eion. was Sadananda. tind fnnn his a.cconnt. 
with its strong broken laiglisli, 1 glean tie: 
record of the life that was lived ;it this 
period in the monastery. Wlien he arriverl 
-it had taken him .some two or three 
months, hv means of railwav service, to (enn 
his way to Calcutta from Ins old home- "he 
found the Swami on the point of .setting 
out once more. Ihit for Ins .sake this jonrntA' 
was abandoned, and the dcparlnrr that 
wa.s to have taken place that cvimine did 
not occur till twelve montiis later. “ fho 
Stvami's mi.ssion b<-gan with me, ‘ s:jv.. 
this fii'^t disciple j^roudly. referring to ihi^ 
time. 

Dtiring this yt:ar. he. the. Ma.Mer. 
‘‘vAtiild work twenty-four hotirs at a timr-. 
He w.as hinatic-like. he wa.s so biwyl }.;irly 
sti the, mornint:, wliile it still darl:. Iw 

v.oiild rise and call the fCilaas. 
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“Awake! Awake! all ye who would drink 
of the divine nectar!” Then all would 
proceed to meditation, afterwards drifting 
almost unconsciously into singing and talk- 
ing, which would last till noon or even later. 
From hymns and chanting they would 
pass into history. Sometimes it would 
be the story of Ignatius Loyola; again Joan 
of Arc, or the Rani of Jhansi ; and yet again 
the Swami would recite long passages from 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, and they 
would all sway themselves backwards and 
forwards dreamily, repeating together “Vive 
la Repubhque! Vive la Republique!” Or 
the subject of their reveries might be St. 
Francis of Assisi, and with the same 
unconscious instinct of the dramatist, they 
would lose themselves in an endless identi- 
fication with his “Welcome, Sister Death!” 
It might perhaps be one or t^vo o’clock 
when Ramakrishnananda — the cook, house- 
keeper and ritualist of the community — 
would drive them all with threats to bathe 


and eat. But after this, they would “again 

The Fim Love group”— again would go 

on the song and talk, till 
at last evening had come bringing with it 
the time for the two hours of Arati to Sri 


Ramakrishna. As often as not, even this 
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the Salvation Army and knew nothing about 
Good Friday. They only kept General Booth’s 
birthday and something else, I forget ^vhat,” 
said Sadananda, and in the cloud that 
overcast the face and voice of the teller, 
one could realize the sudden depression 
that fell, at this discovery, upon the monks. 
It seems that in their first disappointment, 
they snatched his Bible from the unfortunate 
missionary, saying he was not worthy to 
possess it, and drove him forth. It is said 
however that one of their number stole 
round by another door and brought him 
back to eat and have his property secretly 
restored to him. 

“Those were hot days,” says the teller 
of the tale with his face aglow, “there was 
no minute of rest. Outsiders came and 
The Great Prepara- Went, pundits argued and 
discussed. But, he, the 
Swami, was never for one moment idle, 
never dull. Sometimes he was left alone for 
a while and he would walk up and do\sm, 
saying, ‘Hari bol! bol! bol! Gall on the 
Lord! Gall! Gall!’ or ‘Oh Mother!’ in all 
these ways preparing himself for his great 
work. And I watched all the time from a 
distance and in some interval said, ‘Sir, 
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THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 

in the minds of ■ these Hindu children of 
Ramakrishna. 

So passed some twelve months. Then 
the Swami went away to Ghazipur to visit 
Pavhari Baba,* that saint whom he always 
held second only to Ramakrishna. He came 
back in a couple of months to share the 
treasure he had gained with others. Sud- 
denly news came that one of the brothers 
by name Yogananda, was lying ill with small- 
pox at Allahabad and a party followed by 
the Swami, started to nurse him. 

At Allahabad, to take up once more 
Sadananda’s account, many days were passed 
in religious education. It was as if Yogananda’s 
sickness had been a mere incident, a call 
given through him and the whole to%vn came 
and went in a great stirring. Small groups 
would enter and leave, in a constant succes- 
sion for days and nights togethe'r, the 
Swami being always in his highest and 
greatest mood. On one occasion he saw a 
Mohammedan saint, a Paramahamsa, “w-hose 
every line and curve told that he Avas a 
Paramahamsa,” and this was the occasion of 
a great hour. 


*Pavh3ri Baba was a saint who lived near Ghazipur. He died 
by burning in 1898. 
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THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 

been without food I do not know. It may 
have been that at this time, as certainly 
later, he was under the vow to ask for 
nothing, waiting always for food and drink 
till they were offered. He told some one 
who knew him during that period and 
questioned him, that the longest time he had 
ever gone without food, under this austerity, 
was five days. 

After this, the thread of his wanderings 
was lost. He wrote occasionally, but the 
monks themselves were scattered. ‘It had 
been so dull after they lost him!’ says the 
narrator. And even the first home had to be 
abandoned, for the landlord talked of re- 
building. There was one monk, however, 
Ramakrishnananda by name, who would not 
leave the ashes of their Master, but vo\ved 
with roek-like determination to keep a roof 
overhead, come storm, come shine, so to 
speak, for them and for his brothers, till 
they should all foregather in their ^vorship- 
room once more. He, then, with Nirmala- 
nanda, the occasional resident one Prema- 
nanda and the new member of the fold 
as ‘dish-washer’, removed to a house some 
distance away, but still in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Dakshineshwar, and the 
monastery ^vhich had previously been at 
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ORDF.R OF RAMAKRISHKA 

nature was now know'n as the Alumbazar 

Math. " ^ . , 

Ahh.nidanancla at this time w'as always 
‘t a]%vivvs m pursuit oh the absent 

Ic.a.dr.r. Evr.ry liow and tlicn he would hear 
»>r him in Sf'inc toivii and would arrive there, 

only in lime to hear that 
Ti.- he was gone, leaving no 
tratf'. Onc<‘ the Swnmi Trigunatita found 
htm'-cl! in troulile in a Guzerati state, ivhen 
M.nva. one .‘^aid that a Bengali Sadhu was 
M.-iyine v.itii the Prime Minister, and if he 
a.ppwded to itim. would surely give him aid. 
He. nr.'ah: his a]ipeai, and found that the im- 
hu'Avn Sadhu was tlic Swami himself. But 
]i(% ;d'h r rendering the assistance that was 
ncnled. sent in's brother onwards, and himself 
pr> seceded alonta Tile great words of Buddha, 
<'!uet.’.ntly (iiiot<;d by him, “Even as the lion, 
not urmliling at noises, even as the vind, not 
e.nudit in a net, even as the lotus-leaf un- 
tnur’ned by the water, so do thou wander 
;d(*ne. lila; the rhinoceros!” were the guiding 
principle, of liis life at this time. 

It h:ul hi'en .at Almora, as we notv knoiv, 
tha.t news reached him, of the death in pitiful 
yxtoan.ity. n\' tlie favourite sister of liis child- 
ly 'd, ;md he had fled into the wilder moun- 
t.ins leaving no clue. To one who, years 
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after, saw deep into liis personal experience, 
it seemed that this death had inflicted on the 
Swami’s heart a wound, whose quivering pain 
had never for one moment ceased. And we 
may, perhaps, venture to trace some part at 
least of his burning desire for the education 
and development of Indian women to this 
sorrow. 

At this time he passed some months in 
a cave overhanging a mountain-village. Only 
twice have I known him to allude to this 
experience. Once he said, “Nothing in my 
whole life ever so filled me with the sense 
of work to be done. It was as if I were 
thrown out from that life in caves to wander 
to and fro in the plains below.” And again 
he said to some one, “It is not the form 
of his life that makes a Sadhu. For it is 
possible to sit in a cave and have one’s whole 
mind filled \vith the question of hoAv many 
pieces of bread will be brought to one for 
supper!” 

It was perhaps at the end of this period, 
and in expression of that propulsive energy 
A Vow of of which he spoke, that he 

Pilgrimage made a vow to 'vvorslaip 

the Mother at Gape Comorin. In carrying 
this out, he was lavish of time, yet it 
must have taken him only about two 
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vcars to accomplislv the vow. In the course 
hb \vaiK.lerings towards this end, he 
to liavc touched upon and studied 
rvrry phase of Indian life. The stories of 
thi’. period are never ended. The list of the 
SVifuds hi‘, nvadc is never full. He received 
tile iuitiaticni <T the Sikhs; studied the 
Minv.;nsa ?hiloso]>hy with Mahratta pundits; 
a.iui the Jain Scriptures with Jains; was 
a.reepted as their Guru by Rajput princes; 
Hv('d for weeks with a family of sweepers in 
(k-niral India; was able to observe at first- 
iiautl siudi obscure c)Ucstions as the caste- 
t eetoiu'; <.f Malabar; saw many of the historic 
^i'•hl.■ and natural beauties of his mother-land, 
and fma.lly reached Cape Comorin too poor 
til pay for a S(\at in a ferry-boat to the shrine 
of Kanya Kumari, and swam across the strait 
to the Island, in spite of sharks, to offer the 
w<ir>hip he. had vowed.'" It was on his return 
noiihwards thnnieh Madras, that he formed 
tlu' sin-m: :.;roup of disciples who became 
the mea.us of sending; him to America, for 
v.’hieii Ciuimry lu^ sailed finally from Bombay 
.ihout tiu! iRtidnnin^ of June 1893. 
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."'-Il-.T l.-r'-a. uki nA{ vrkt ihR pilijnmai’c. So a slight 
'• orp; uiy- ihr jj.arr.sJion. Ttic thet Ls. there is a small 
.1-: S f,r ihr Shrinc. separatcd by a .short stmit; 

■i if if* ff> f.iiMflc Indi.a .swam across llic strait to 
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Even this however he was not eager to do. 
His disciples in Madras still tell how 
the first five hundred rupees collected for 
the object were immediately spent by him 
in worship and charity, as if he would force 
on his own destiny, as it • were, the task of 
driving him forth. Even when he reached 


The Gall of Destiny 


Bombay, he was still wait- 
ing for the feeling of cer- 


tainty. Strugghng to refuse the undertaking, 


he felt as if the form of his own Master 


appeared to him constantly, and urged him 
to go. At last he wTote secretly to Sarada 
Devi, the widow of Sri Ramakrishna, beg- 
ging her, if she could, to advise and bless 
him, and charging her to tell no one of this 
new departure, till she could hear fi-om 
him again. It was only after receiving, in 
answer to this letter, her warm encourage- 
ment and the assurance of her prayers, that 
he actually left India for the West. No'w, 
at last, there was no escaping fate. That 
quest of forgottenness that had first borne 
him out of the doors of the monaster)'-, had 
led him also to change his name in each 
Indian village that he reached. And in later 
years some one heard from him how, after 
his first great speech at Chicago, the min- 
gling of the bitterness of this defeat ^\dth the 
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liS]) <4' his iviuni])hnnt achicA'cmcnU racked 
h\‘. (on;ci(nisiic5s all niidu inn.';. He stood 
in tht'. jdare of piihliciiy. The unknown 
hraear Cfrnld jeinain unknown no inorc! 

hi tlu'sc wandchu.RS ihrougli India, I find 
ilic third and fuial eleinr.nl, in my Master’s 
K-.diza.tien of that ureal body of truth, which 
was t<i hud in him at once its witness and 
it', (leinnnstration. 

'fle-ie can he no dniiht. I tliink, that the 
Ihnii.ative indiietH'es in his life were tlircc- 
fold: {ir>t. Ins education in Englisli and 
Se.n'lait iitera.tnre; second, the great perso- 
na.hty (.f his Ciuru, illustrating and authen- 
lie.tiinu tha.t life which formed the theme 
>’i .dl the sa.cred writings: and thirdly, as I 
v.<.n!d la.'dntaiu his personal knowledge of 
liuiia and tile Indian peoples, as an immense 
iclieinie. i»r,ua.nism. nf v.-hich his Master 
h.itiaeir. vdth :dl his greatness, had been 
«.nlv, aa it were, the personification and 
.-lue. .\ud these three sources can, as 
1 tliiiil:. be distinctly traced in his various 
nu«-!.;ne<s. When he preaches Vedanta and 
R. r It.-:.:.-, r. ”pii<^'lds before the world 

the philosophy of his 
]H-.plf. he iy fer the. most pari drawing upon 
der .'^a.ir-.krii hfu»ks of jiast ages, lliough, 
It V line, v/itii a clearness and certainty of 
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touch that could only be the result of having 
seen them summed up in a single wonderful 
life. When he talks of Bhakti as of “a 
devotion beginning, continuing and ending 
in love,” or when he analyzes Karma Yoga, 
‘the secret of work,’ we see before us the 
very personahty of the Master himself, we 
realize that the disciple is but struggling to 
tell of that glorified atmosphere in ^vhich he 
himself has dwelt at the feet of another. 
But when we read his speech before the 
Chicago Conference, or his equally remark- 
able ‘Reply to the Madras Address,’ or the 
lectures in which at Lahore in 1897, he 
portrayed the hneaments of a generalized 
and essential Hinduism, we find ourselves 
in presence of something gathered by his 
own labours, out of his own experience. The 
power behind all these utterances lay in 
those Indian wanderings of which the tale 
can probably never be complete. It was of 
this first-hand knowledge, then, and not of 
vague sentiment or wilful blindness, that his 
reverence for his own people and their land 
was born. It was a robust and cumulative 
induction, moreover, be it said, ever hungry 
for new facts, and dauntless in the face of 
hostile criticism. ‘The common bases of 
Hinduism had,’ as he once said, ‘been the 
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■;n*iy o* hi--. And ni^n' than 

tlii , tt thr s.nii'- tijorMnnh aiKi fin-i-liaiul 
K:b !r(|''c that thn older a.nd siniph'!' 

<•]/ na lit in lliiidn < lofiin .■-n lanre. 

in .'dl ( "iH'eptions <4' his race and country, 
ri'-co'd of' a modern cduca.iif>n that ranked 
’.-•ith the most ad\-.!nced in hi‘' (tv.n countre. 
lie yet could nr>t, like smile moderns, iynore 
the .Sa.nnyasin or ilie peasant, the idolater 
oi the (astc-ridden. as elt'm<-nts in tlu^ 
ro.it whole called India. Aiul this (h'ter- 
iniui'd inclusi\eness was due, to that life in 
Nvhich h(' had for years toL^ether been united 
with them. 

It must he remeinliered. however, tlnil 
We h.'Ve not entirely tina.lyzed a ttn'tit ctireer 
when V. e havi* traced, to their oi'itpn in the 
I’ifi.-on.il ex])crience. those ideas which form 
n- domina.m noKss. 'J'herc is still the original 
impulse, the endowment of perenni.al energy' 
tlsat makes the world-s)Dectacl<‘ so mucli 
m-ae full ol' meaning to one. soul tlian 
to another, to he aecounied for. And I 
h.'.'o- g.iihered that from his very cradle 
n ' o v- <■( t!.r \’ivekananda liad a secrcl 

h' instinei that ndd him he 

horn to help his country. He was 
ptouci .d'tta'wards to rememkier that amidst 


1 W’ 


Uli 


t<-m])aral vieissitiule^s of his early days 
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in America, when sometimes he did no 
know where to turn for the next meal, hi 
letters to his disciples in India showed tha 
this innate faith of his had never wavered 
Such an indomitable hope resides assured! 
in all souls who are born to carry out am 
special mission. It is a deep unspoken con 
sciousness of greatness, of which life itself i 
to be the sole expression. To Hindu thinking 
there is a difference as of the poles, betweei 
such consciousness of greatness and vanity 
and this is seen, as I think, in the Swam 
himself at the moment of his first meetinj 
with Sri Ramalmishna, when he was decided! 
repelled, rather than attracted, by what hi 
regarded as the old man’s exaggerated estimati 
of his powers and of himseLf. 

He had come, a lad of eighteen, as ; 
member of a party visiting Dakshinesh'war, an( 
some one, probably knowing the unusua 
quality of his voice and his knowledge o 
The Master’s music. Suggested that hi 

Recognition should sing. He respondec 

with a song of Ram Mohan Roy’s,* ending 
with the words, .“And for support keep th( 
treasure in secret — purity.” 

This seems to have acted like a signa 

*The song in question was composed by Sj. Ajodliyanat 
Pakrasi. 
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would convey holiness to others. By such 
sayings he sought constantly to build up an 
enduring relation, based firmly on essentials, 
between those who were to be his supporters, 
and this disciple who was to lead. 

It was his habit, when a new disciple 
came to him, to examine him mentally and 
physically in all possible ways. For the 
human body was to his trained eye, as 
significant in all its parts, as any model of a 
machine to a skilled scientific observer. 
These examinations moreover ^vould include 


the throwing of the new-comer into a sleep, 
in which he had access to 
the subconscious mind. 


The privileged, as I have been told, were 
permitted in this condition to relate their 
own story; while from the less honoured it 
was evoked by means of questions. It \s'as 
after such an examination of ‘Noren’ that 


the Master told all about him, that -when the 
day should come for this boy to reahze %vho 
and what he was, he would refuse for a 
moment longer to endure the bondage of 
bodily existence, going out from fife, wdth 
its limitations. And by this was always under- 
stood by the disciples, the remembering by 
the lad of what he had already attained 
even in this world, in lives anterior to liis 
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!t) hi- S.i\t»nMSf dio ipic, for Xorfii. hts said, 

Nvas ilu* "‘roaring fired* 
hurnint;: iij) all impurity. 
TIh )'•!( t.i' divinity aarain. in this boy's 

jMtnit' iniMnlim-. in its quality, as c<un- 
p.o'tl t<t In'- <.\‘.n nwrfly {e.niinine. Thus, 
!)'. ,in .ittstudf t.f athnii.ititiu. not nnmixed 
v.’ilf .n uia.l 5 t \ cii-nt e. in' rri-nted a belief 
m djt- «n tiny •»{ tliss ]>intieular hid, which, 
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S\-..n'n iiMthin't. if not a ])reaker 

h-tiei.iet. And it w.w cvcrntiai that there 
•i.'f.uti n*' tht.s.- .dv.ni ihm who understood 
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the polar difference between his breaches of 
custom and those of the idly self-indulgent. 
Nothing in the early days of my life in 
India struck me so forcibly or so repeatedly 
as the steadiness with wliich the other 
members of the Order fulfilled this part of 
the mission laid upon them. Men whose 
own fives were cast in the strictest mould 
of Hindu orthodoxy, or even of asceticism, 
were willing to eat with the Europeans 
whom their leader had accepted. Was the 
Swami seen dining in Madras with an 
Englishman and his wife? Was it said 
that while in the West he had touched beef 
or wine? Not a quiver was seen on the 
faces of his brethren. It was not for them 
to question, not for them to explain, not 
even for them to ask for final justification 
and excuse. Whatever he did, wherever he 
might lead, it was their place to be found 
unflinching at his side. And surely none can 
pass tliis spectacle in review, without its 
being borne in upon him, that meaningless 
as would have been the Order of Rama- 
krishna Mthout Vivekananda, even so futile 
would have been the fife and labours of 
Vivekananda, without, behind him, his 
brothers of the Order of Ramakrishna. It 
was said to me lately by one of the older 
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V 


WANDERINGS IN NORTHERN 
INDIA 

The summer of 1898 stands out in my 
memory as a series of pictures, painted like 
old altar-pieces, against a golden back- 
ground of religious ardour and simplicity, 
and all alike glorified by the presence of 
one who, to us in his immediate circle, 
formed their central point. We were a 
party of four Western women, one of whom 
was Mrs. Ole Bull of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, and another a member of the higher 
official world of Anglo-Indian Calcutta. 
Side by side with us travelled the Swami, 
surrounded by his brethren (or gurubhais) 
and disciples. Once arrived at Almora, he 
and his party became the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sevier, who were then residing there, 
and we occupied a bungalow some distance 
away. Thus pleasantly grouped, it was 
possible to combine a high degree of 
freedom and intercourse. But when, after 
a month or so, we left Almora for Kashmir, 
the Swami went with us, as the guest of 
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Mr>. Ole Hull and left behind him ail his 

\S’hat sern<»=; were those through which 
v.v itan-neved from the beginning of May 
und! end of October! And Mth what 
p;i' •.‘uni.ite enthusiasm were w’C introduced 
hiif iw one t(^ each point of interest, as we 
reached it! The ignorance- of educated 
\VeUern people about India — excepting of 
cotu'M* those who have in some measure 
sjjrciaii'/.ed on the subject — might almost be 
(h'^edht'd as illiteracy, and our object-lessons 
luiran. I Itave no doubt, with Patna, the 
ancient Pataliputra, itself. The river-front 
of Benares, as one approaches it by railway 
friuu the East, is amongst the sights of the 
World, and could not fail of our leader’s 
f-;e;er praise. The industries and luxuries 
n{ Lucknow must needs be dwelt upon and 
lanuneratcd. But it was not only the great 
cities of admitted beauty and historic 
ijnp{*ria.nre, that the Swami, in his eager- 
ness. would strive to impress on our 
ntcinory. Perhaps nowhere did his love 
iw iv seem more ardent, or his 
. absorption more intense, 

tncai a.s we passed across the long stretches 
me Plams covered with fields and farms 
.uus YilhuTcs. Here his thought was free to 
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brood over the land as a whole and he 
would spend hours explaining the com- 
munal system of agriculture, or describing 
the daily life of the farm housewife, with 
such details as that of the pot-du-feu of 
mixed grains left boiling all night, for the 
morning porridge. It was the memory, 
doubtless, of his own days as a wanderer, 
that so brightened his eyes and thrilled in 
his voice, as he told us these things. For I 
had heard it said by Sadhus that there is 
no hospitahty in India like that of the 
humble peasant home. True, the mistress 
has no better bedding to offer than straw, 
no better shelter than an outhouse built of 
mud. But it is she who steals in at the last 
moment, before she goes to rest herself 
amongst her sleeping household, to place 
a tooth-brush twig and a bowl of milk where 
the guest will find them, on ^vaking in the 
morning, that he may go forth from beneath 
her roof comforted and refreshed. 

It would seem sometimes as if the 
Swami lived and moved and had his very 
being in the sense of his country’s past. 
His historic consciousness was extraordi- 
narily developed. Thus, as w’^e journeyed 
across the Tcrai, in the hot hours of an 
afternoon near the beginning of the rains, 
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as theoretically the worst form for an 
imperial government to take. And one of 
his favourite speculations was that it had 
been a perception of this truth that had 
urged ,Juhus Caesar on, to aspire to the 
imperial authority. We realized sometimes, 
as we listened to him, how hard it had 
been for the Indian poor, to understand the 
transition from the personal rule of sover- 
eigns, always accessible to appeal, always 
open to the impulse of mercy, and able to 
exercise a supreme discretion, to the cold 
bureaucratic methods of a series of depart- 
ments. For we heard from him the personal 
histories of innumerable simple folk, who, 
in the early years of British rule, had spent 
their all in the vain hope of reaching the 
Queen, and gaining her ear, at Windsor, 
Heart-broken pilgrims for the most part, who 
died, of want and disillusionment, far from 
the homes and villages that they ^vould never 
see again! 

It was as we passed into the Punjab, 
however, that we caught our deepest glimpse 
of the Master’s love of his own land. Any 
one who had seen him here, ■would have 
supposed him to have been born in the 
province, so intensely had he identified 
himself with it. It would seem that he had 
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golds above the door, that distinguished the 
Hindu homes. Again he would show us the 
pure golden tint of skin, so different from the 
pink and white of the European ideal, that 
constitutes the ‘fairness’ admired by the Indian 
races. Or as one drove beside him in a tonga, 
he would forget aU, in that tale of which he 
never wearied, of Shiva, the Great God, silent, 
remote upon the mountains, asking nothing 
of men but sohtude, and ‘lost in one eternal 
meditation’. 

We drove from Rawalpindi to Murree, 
where we spent a few days. And then, partly 
by tonga, partly by boat, we proceeded to 
Srinagar in Kashmir, and made it our centre 
and headquarters, during the wanderings of 
following months. 

It would be easy to lose oneself here in 
the beauty of our journeys, in descriptions of 
„ ^ rv u • mountain-forests on the road 

to Almora, or oi cathedral- 
rocks and corn-embosomed villages in the 
Jhelum Pass. For, as one returns upon that 
time, its record is found in a constant succes- 
sion of scenes of loveliness. Not least of these 
pictures is the memory of the handsome old 
woman, wearing the crimson coronet and \vhite 
veil of Kashmiri peasants, who sat at her spin- 
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and spring, fields and river banks are violet- 
tinged with small purple irises, and one walks 
Appic-trce and amongst thcir spear-like 

leaves as if they were grass. 
How infinitely tender are the suggestions of 
those little iris-covered hillocks, rounding 
off the rise of some road-side against the sky, 
that mark the burial places of the Mussaiman 
dead! 

Here and there, too, amidst grass and 
irises, one comes on groups of gnarled 
apple-trees, or pear, or plum, the remains 
of the village orchards which the State, 
once upon a time, supplied to all its subjects 
free of cost. Walking here once at twilight 
along the high banks of the river, I watched 
a party of Mussaiman herdsmen, crooks in 
hand, driving a small flock of long-haired 
goats before them to their village. And 
then, as they came to a knot of apple- 
trees, they stopped a while, and spreading 
a blanket for praying-carpet, they proceeded 
to offer their evening-worship in the 
deepening dusk. Verily, says my heart, 
there is no end of beauty. There is no 
end. 

But in good sooth it is not of these 
things that I am attempting, in the course 
of the present pages, to speak. Mine is the 
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.'iiul {ali<n-inr( wilnc-ss of one who 
;• f.-in to irli -not of .^eoj^raphy nor of 
5 ' -Ihii nor yet of the ways and customs 
intereqiny ixa^phrs and nnknown races, 
hat rasher of she ^linipse.s vouchsafed to 
iv. r of a yreal religions life of llic ancient 
- oic;, livinst itself out. snnidst the full and 
t-rmriny consciousness of all the anomalies 
.•:ui y'erplexitics (d' the Modern Transition. 
Sri Uanrakrishna had been, as the Swami 
lanio-lf said once of him. “like a flower,” 
li’.iu;: apa.rt in the garden of a temple, 
dmple. half-naked, orthodox, the ideal of 
tlx' old time in India, suddenly burst into 
Modhi in a vorld that had thought to dis- 
its vt-ry memory. It was at once the 
'.’ji-atness and the tragedy of my own 
Ma.ster's life, that he was not of this type. 
IIsn wa.s the modern mind in its complctc- 
te --.. In his consciousness, the ancient light 
‘>1 ih«' mood in which man comes face to 
a.cr wiih Ciod might shine, but it shone 
o!i .dl ihost; questions and all those puzzles 
V. i‘;i(h me ])rese.nt to the thinkers and 
v.ieKcrs of \]\c modern world. His hope 
' ‘.'.Id not pass by unheeded — it might in- 
< meo or it might reject — the hope of men 
' - dae nmeteenlh century. That sudden 
o'.euiUi.n o{ iPq misery and struggle of 
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humanity as a whole, which has been the 
Tiie Modern Dcs- first result of the lime- 
pair light irradiation of facts 

by the organization of knowledge, had been 
made to him also, as to the European mind. 
We know the verdict that Europe has 
passed on it all. Our art, our science, our 
poetry, for the last sixty years or more, are 
filled with the voices of our despair. A world 
summed up in the growing satisfaction and 
vulgarity of privilege and the growing sad- 
ness and pain of the dispossessed; and a 
will of man too noble and high to con- 
done the evil, yet too feeble to avert or 
arrest it, this is the spectacle of which our 
greatest minds are aware. Reluctant, \mng- 
ing her hands, it is true, yet seeing no other 
way, the culture of the West can but stand 
and cry, “To him that hath shall be given, 
and from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath. Fae Victis! 
Woe to the Vanquished!” 

Is this also the verdict of the Eastern 
wisdom? If so, what hope is there for 
The Answer humanity ? I find in my 

Master’s fife an ans^ver to. 
this question. ;I see in him the heir to the 
spiritual discoveries and religious struggles 
of innumerable .’^teachers and saints in the 
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ji,' ' .!i Infli;'. .;ir1 iIk* v.crid. and a.t liu' Fa-na' 
tina- tlu- j)if)nc'-r ;iik 1 |)rojnIici (‘f a ivv/ ami 
funarr </!dcr of dcv<-]'*j)!iirnt. In tlir plrua: 

h a })r(»hlrni n>o!: in his mind I find 
< vid'-.nca ra-aardin<.: it< lina.l solniinn whirh- * 
.diftt! nf’ my KV.Ti dcfinitf arrival at an ctppn- 
:ilr f<'nrlinion. as In* Inin.'-rlf v.'<mld iiavt' 
h;-'-n ila* rH>( tn point out --is f>r the hiplu'St 
v.dm* to mysfir. And fhinkinr: thus. 1 litdicvc 
liml r.-iclj tra.ca; fif luu:hnr and un- 

f.Tmnon mf)d(ts rtf ihoindit and ronsrious- 


u< to wiiir.li lu^ lu'.ld tin: key, lias its sit^ni- 
fiiamct- for the modern at^e. I believe that 
tu’.a h whiedi has passed myself])}', uncoinpro 
la-miintr, ^vilI fall on its proper st)ii in oilier 
live-'. And I pray only to trive ahvays true 
vdtnos. \vithout added inler])ohilion, or falsi- 
i'.‘ina Colour. 



VI 

THE AWAKENER OF SOULS 


I had heard of ‘the spiritual life’ in 
Calcutta, as of a thing definite and accessible, 
to be chosen deliberately, and attained by 
following certain weU-known paths. I found 
it, on reaching the mountains, to have its 
roots deep in a yearning love of God, in an 
anguished pursuit of the Infinite, of which 
I cannot hope to give any description. For 
this was characteristic of our Master, Wiere 
others would talk of ways and means, he 
knew how to light a fire. Where others 
gave directions, he would shoAv the thing 
itself. 

I wsh here to be exceedingly explicit. 
My own part, throughout the years of my 
discipleship, appears to me to have been 
something like that of a thought-reader. Tlie 
only claim that I can make is that I was 
able to enter sufficiently into the circuit of 
my Master’s energy to be able to give evidence 
regarding it from direct perception. And 
since I believe that such an experience is 
subject to laws as definite as those of any 
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much as she chose, and studying afterwards 
as she liked. 

In all that year of 1898 I can remember 
only one occasion when the Swami invited 
me to walk alone \vith him for half an hour, 
and then our conversation — for it was to- 
wards the end of the summer, when I had 
begun to understand my own position a little 
— ^was rather of the policy and aims of the 
future, than of anything more subjective. 

Undoubtedly, in the circle that gathers 
round a distinguished thinker, tlrere are 
hidden emotional relationships which form 
the channels, as it were, along ^vhich his 
The Drama of ideas circulate and are re- 
Thought ceived. Even a mathema- 

tician will succeed in impressing himself on 
his generation, only in proportion to the 
radiance of feeling on which his thought is 
carried. But these expressions are 'wholly 
impersonal, and are appreciated by differ- 
ent receivers in very different ways. One 
holds himself as servant; another, as brother, 
friend, or comrade; a third may even 
regard the master-personality as that of a 
beloved child. These things have been made 
into a perfect science in India, and it is 
there boldly understood and accepted that 
without some such dramatisation of their 
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weeks of probation, had received the yellow 
cloth, and taken the rank of a Sannyasin, at 
the hands of the Swami. The story of his 
mental development was of extraordinary- 
interest to me. For this man had been brought 
up in his childhood in the Vaishnava faith, 
that is to say, in an idea of God as the kind 
and lo-ving Lord and Preserver of men, and 
of Krishna as the Saviour and Divine In- 
carnation, which is practically tantamount 
to the Christianity of the West. The usual 
revulsion, famihar to all of us, had been 
encountered. In the early and most chivalrous 
years of manhood he had witnessed a few 
instances of the injustice of hfe, had seen 
bitter proof that the battle in this world was 
to the strong, and found himself unable to 
believe longer in the sweet myth of his child- 
hood, of an all-kind Providence. One of 
these stories I remember. Passing through a 
crowded street one day, he found a poor 
woman kneeling and crying softly, as, grain 
by grain, she picked up from the dust a 
handful of rice, that had been jostled out 
of the bowl in her hand, by a passer-by. 
And then the man found liimself in his 
passionate pity, crying indignantly, “Wliat 
the Devil would God be doing, if He existed, 
to let such things happen?” 
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have become a passion. One came to under- 
stand, in many ways, that the remaining 
years of his life in his father’s house had 
been almost more severe than those spent in 
most monasteries. And I, reading the 
Bhagavad Gita under his guidance, long 
afterwards at Almora, was made able to 
conceive of what we call the love of God 
as a burning thirst. 

Under the influence of the Swami Swa- 
rupananda, I began seriously the attempt at 
meditation. And if it had not been for this 
help of his, one of the greatest hours of my 
life would have passed me by. My relation 
to our Master at this time can only be de- 
scribed as one of clash and conflict. I can see 
now how much there was to learn, and how- 
short was the time for learning to be, and the 
first of lessons doubtless is the destroying of 
self-sufficiency in the mind of the taught. 
But I had been little prepared for that 
constant rebuke and attack upon all my 
most cherished prepossessions which \vas noA\r 
my lot. Suffering is often illogical and I 
cannot attempt to justify by reason the degree 
of unhappiness which I experienced at this 
time, as I saw the dream of a friendly and 
beloved leader falling away from me, and 
the picture of one who would be at least 
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•nfiiiHTrnu and possibly, silently liostile. 
'tiinlinJ! it;srjrinslcad. 

I'nttutiaudy ii ne.vcr occurred to me to re- 
n.id niv nv.'u proficred scr\'ice. but I teas 
ri'-’ea lu i‘(*alis(a as tlic da\s ^scul bvj tbat in 
dii^ thi'ra would be no personal sweetness. 
Aiui then a time came wlicn one of the older 
luur.> of nur parly, thinking perhaps that such 
uOa-.u'-ity o{' pain inflicted might easily go too 
iar. intc.rredecl kindly and gravely with the 
Sv.uni. He listened silently and w'ent away. 
At j'vcnimj ho\vever, he returned and finding 
... _ ^ us together in the verandah, 

v.itb. the simplicity of a child, ‘‘You were right. 
'Ihere must he a chance. I am goinc awa\- 
mi-« the forivsts to be alone, and when I come 
htik 1 shall bring peace.'’ Then he turned 
a.rat sa.w that above us, the moon ^^•as new, and 
s’.uli.irrt r.xaUation came into his voice as he 
‘oa-l "Sec! tlic Moliammedans think much of 


tie' u! V,’ moon. Let us also with the new moon 

words ended, he 
Ins hamls and ble^sscd, with silent denths 
hi. . inc. his most rebellious disciple." bv 

tour kneeling before him It was as- 

■i.o dly yi tnomc-.nt of wonderful sweetness of 
'o^ '-a-eukuinm But such a moment mavTical 
it eanum restore an illusion that has 
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been broken into fragments. And I have told 
its story, only that I may touch upon its 
sequel. Long, long ago, Sri Ramakrishna had 
told his disciples that the day would come 
when his beloved ‘Noren’ would manifest his 
own great gift of bestowing knowledge with 
a touch. That evening at Almora, I proved 
the truth of his prophecy. For alone, in medita- 
tion, I found myself gazing deep into an Infinite 
Good, to the recognition of which no egoistic 
reasoning had led me. I learnt, too, on the 
physical plane, the simple everyday reality of 
the experience related in the Hindu books on 
religious psychology. And I understood for the 
first time, that the greatest teachers may destroy 
in us a personal relation only in order to 
bestow the Impersonal Vision in its place. 
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The feeling which people of certain schools 
in the West devote to the Church, that mix- 
The Worship of turc of perfect faith and 
Guru adoring love, the Eastern 

disciple is called upon to render to his Guru, 
or spiritual master. It is 'he and his achieve- 
ment, which are the power behind his follower. 
And the unpardonable sacrilege is a failure 
to acknowledge, or a repudiation of, this 
debt. Each will express his devotion in his 
own way. Greatest of all Gurus is he who 
reaUses most deeply the freedom of the 
disciple. But devotion to the uttermost there 
must be. And dry-rot, it is believed, invades 
that spiritual life which seeks to base its 
message on itself. 

We had at this time, it ivill be remember- 
ed, become part of a society in which solitude 
was regarded as the greatest medium of self- 
development. Nothing, said the Swami, better 
illustrated to his own mind, the difference 
between Eastern and Western methods of 
thought, than the European idea that a 
man could not live alone for twenty 
years, and remain quite sane, taken side 
by side \vith the Indian notion that till 
a man had been alone for twenty years, 
he could not be regarded as perfectly 
himself. And the contrast, though neces- 
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persons, can yet be consistently indifferent to 
our own personality, is so much gained. 

Under the domination of these ideas, then, 
it appeared self-evident to all of us, in that 
wonderful summer of 1898, that far beyond 
any of the Saviours-made-visible, were those 
greater souls who had entered into the Im- 
personal and the Unmanifested, never to 
return. “It is a sin even to think of the body,” 
the Swami would say, now and again; or, “It 
is wrong to manifest power!” And even in the 
compassion of a Buddha there was memory- of 
persons! Even in the purity of Jesus there 
was manifestation! 

This last thought seems to form a com- 
mon motive with Indian Sadhus, for on one 
occasion when our tents had been pitched 
indiscreetly near a pilgrims’ camp, and the 
Swami was half-minded to insist, against 
hundreds of obstreperous complainants, on 
leaving them where they w^ere, a strange 
monk came up to him, and said in a low voice, 
“You have this power, Swamiji, but you ought 
not to manifest it!” And he at once had them 
removed. 

As to the power of silence and retire- 

Contempt ofthe ment to make illumination 

Unreal visiblc, we had many 

opportunities of judging. For over and 
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gion was never never preached by planners!” 

As it was, in the course of that pleasant 
summer 'journey, we were always liable to hear 
from the servants that the Swami’s boat had 
left its moorings an hour ago, and would not 
return to-day. He might be away, in fact, either 
one or many days. We never knew. But 
always he returned from these lonely retreats 
with shining of radiance and peace, and ever- 
deepening utterance of knowledge. To all the 
disciples of Ramakrishna, religious customs 
consecrated by the faith of others, have great 
significance. One of them speaks of the Scala 
Santa in Rome as moving him deeply. The 
ideal of the Order moreover, is to participate 
in the worship of the accustomed devotees in 
every detail. Thus I have seen my own Master, 
when visiting holy places, make the same offer- 
ings of milk and rice, or tell his beads in the 
same manner, as the humblest of the women 
about him. The minutest rules of conduct, 
both secular and religious, ^vould be scrupu- 
lously observed by him on these occasions. 
Thus he one-d himself with the people, before 
rising to his own greatest heights. 

Two places in Kashmir are regarded as 
extremely sacred, one is Kshir Bhowani, a 
spring at which the Divine Motherhood is 
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evening, and we women-folk were seated in the 
hoat of Sthir Mata^ as we called our hostess, 
chatting in low tones, in the falling dusk, when 
suddenly he came in to spend a few minutes 
with us. The talk turned on the approaching 
departure for Europe, but it soon ended; and 
then one, who expected to be left alone in 
India, spoke of how the others would be missed. 
The Swami turned on her with a wonderful 
gentleness. “But why so serious about it?” he 
said. “Why not touch hands and part \vdth a 
smile? You are so morbid, you Westerns! 
You worship sorrow! All through your country 
I found that. Social life in the West is like a 
peal of laughter, but underneath, it is a wail. 
It ends in a sob. The fun and frivolity are all 
on the surface : really, it is full of tragic inten- 
sity. Now here, it is sad and gloomy on the 
outside, but underneath are carelessness and 
merriment. 

“You know, we have a theory that the 
Universe is God’s manifestation of Himself, 
just for fun, that the Incarnations came 
and lived here, ‘just for fun.’ Play, it was 
all play. Why was Christ crucified? It was 
The Cosmos mere play. And so of life. 

Just play with the Lord. 
Say, ‘It is all play. It is all play.’ Do you do 
anything?” And then, without another word, 
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Still — go on! You wll interpret the ideal 
some day.” 

“I eannot feel the longing to get out of 
life that Hindus feel,” said one on another 
oeeasion, in response to something he had said 
about breaking the bonds of life. “I think I 
would a great deal rather 

Life and the Idea , i i i i 

come back and help the 
causes that interest me, than achieve personal 
salvation,” “That’s because you cannot over- 
come the idea of progress,” he retorted 
quickly. “But things do not grow better. They 


remain as they were, and we grow better, by 
the changes we make in them.” 

This last sentence has to myself the ring 
of a Veda. “TTe grow better, by the changes 
we make in them.” Similarly, when ^ve ^vere 
at Almora, I remember a certain elderly man 
with a face full of amiable weakness,, ^vho 


came to put to him a question about Karma. 
What were they to do, he asked, whose 
Karma it was, to see the strong oppress the 
weak? The Swami turned on him in sur- 


prised indignation. “Wliy thrash the strong, 
of course!” he said, “You forget your own 
part in this Karma. — Yours is always the right 
to rebel!” 
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Organization appeared to be instinctive. A 
broad street would run through the middle of 
one part of the camp, and here one could buy 
dried fruits, milk, dahls and rice. The tent of 
the Tehsildar — ^with that of the Swami on one 
side, and my own on the other — ^was generally 
placed near some advantageous spot for the 
lighting of the evening fire, and thus his 
neighbourhood tended to form a social centre. 

There were hundreds of monks, of all the 
orders, with their gerrtia tents, some no larger 
than a good-sized umbrella, and amongst these, 
the Swami’s influence appeared to be magnetic. 

^ „ The more learned of theni 

swarmed about him at every 
halting place, filling his tent, and remaining 
absorbed in conversation, throughout the hours 
of daylight. The talk on their side, he told us 
afterwards, had been all of Shiva, and they had 
remonstrated with him seriously, when he had 
insisted, occasionally, ondrawdng their attention 
to the world about them. Even foreigners, 
they urged, were men. Why make such dis- 
tinctions between Swadesh and Bidesh? Nor 
could many of them understand the warmth 
of his love and sympathy for Mohammedanism. 
The same other-worldliness that made Swadesh 
and Bidesh indistinguishable, also prevented 
these simple souls from formally conceiving of a 
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black waters of the tank that evening, and 
throngs of pilgrims proceeding in little groups 
from shrine to shrine. 

At Pahlgam — the village of the shepherds 
— the camp halted for a day, to keep ekadasi. 
It was a beautiful little ravine floored, for the 
most part with sandy islands, in the pebble- 
worn bed of a mountain 

Moimtain-VilJages , n-ii i j. -j. 

Stream. The slopes about it 
were dark with pine-trees, and over the moun- 
tain at its head was seen, at sunset, the moon, 
not yet full. It was the scenery of Switzer- 
land or Norway, at their gentlest and loveliest. 
Here we saw the last of human dwelHngs, a 
bridge, a farm-house with its ploughed fields, 
and a few saeter-huts. And here, on a grassy 
knoll, when the final march began, ^ve left the 
rest of our party encamped. 

Through scenes of indescribable beauty, 
three thousand of us ascended the valleys that 
opened before us as we went. The first day 
we camped in a pine-wood; the next, we had 
passed the snow-line, and pitched our tents be- 
side a frozen river. That night, the great camp- 
fire was made of juniper, and the next eve- 
ning, at still greater heights, the serv^ants had 
to wander many miles, in search of this scanty 
fuel. At last the regular pathway came to 
an end, and we had to scramble up and down, 
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he would meet with death, in a Shiva temple 
amongst the mountains. 

Outside the Gave, there was no Brahminic 
exploitation of the helpless people. Amarnath 
is remarkable for its simphcity and closeness 
to nature. But the pilgrimage culminates on 
the great day of Rakhibandhan, and our wrists 
were tied with the red and yellow threads of 
that sacrament. Afterwards, we rested and 
had a meal, on some high boulders beside the 
stream, before returning to our tents. 

The Swami was full of the place. He 
felt that he had never been to anything so 
beautiful. He sat long silent. Then he said 
dreamily, ‘T can well imagine ho^v this Cave 
was first discovered. A party of shepherds, 
one summer day, must have lost their flocks, 
and wandered in here in search of them. 
Then, when they came home to the valleys, 
they told how they had suddenly come upon 
Mahadev!” 

Of my Master himself, in any case, a hke 
story was true. The purity and whiteness of 
the ice-pillar had startled and emvTapt him. 
The cavern had revealed itself to him as the 
secret of Kailas. And for the rest of his life, 
he cherished the memory of how he had 
entered a mountain-cave, and come face to 
face there with the Lord Himself. 
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these, will be capable of understanding the 
significance of every possible human symbol 
of the divine, since all must be included in 
one or other of the two. If the Supreme is 
thought of by man at all, it must be either as 
Infinite Being or as Infinite Power. Whether 
there is any such law of nature behind the fact 
or not, must remain a speculation. In some 
imperceptible way, at all events, the Swami’s 
attention appeared to shift, during the month 
of August, from Shiva to the Mother. He was 
always singing the songs of Ramprasad, as if 
he would saturate his own mind with the con- 
ception of himself as a child. He told some 
of us once, that wherever he turned he was 
conscious of the presence of the Mother, as if 
She were a person in the room. It was ahvays 
his habit to speak simply and naturally of 
‘Mother,’ and some of the older members of 
the party caught this, so that such phrases as 
“Well, well! Mother knows best!” were a 
constant mode of thought and speech amongst 
us, when, for instance, some cherished inten- 
tion had to be abandoned. 

Gradually, however, his absorption be- 
came more intense. He complained bitterly 
of the malady of thought, which would con- 
sume a man, leaving him no time for sleep or 
rest, and would often become as insistent 
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them, his manuscript hnes on “KaH the 
Mother”. Writing in a fever of inspiration, 
he had fallen on the floor, when he had 
finished — as we learnt afterwards — exhausted 
with his own intensity. 

KLali the Mother 


The stars are blotted out 
The clouds are covering clouds. 

It is darkness vibrant, sonant. 

In the roaring, whirling wind, 

Are the souls of a million lunatics, 
Just loosed from the prison house. 
Wrenching trees by the roots 
Sweeping all from the path. 

The sea has joined the fray 
And swirls up mountain waves, 

To reach the pitchy sky. 

The flash of lurid hght 
Reveals on every side 
A thousand, thousand shades 
Of death, begrimed and black. 

Scattering plagues and sorro\vs. 
Dancing mad with joy. 

Gome, Mother, come! 

For Terror is Thy name. 

Death is in Thy breath. 

And every shaking step 
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to another blessing us, and putting the mari- 
golds on our heads. “I offered them to 
Mother,” he said at last, as he ended by hand- 
ing the garland to one of us. Then he sat down. 
“No rhore ‘Hari Om!’ It is all ‘Mother’, now!” 
he said with a smile. We all sat silent. Had 
we tried to speak, we should have failed, 
so tense was the spot with something that still- 
ed thought. He opened his lips again. “All 
my patriotism is gone. Everything is gone. 
Now it’s only ‘Mother Mother!’ ” 

“I have been very wrong,” he said simply, 
after another pause. “Mother said to me, 
‘What, even if unbelievers should enter My 
temples, and defile My images! What is that 
to you? Do you protect Me? Or do I protect 
you?’ So there is no more patriotism. I am 
only a little child!” 

Then he spoke on indifferent matters, 
about the departure for Calcutta, which he 
desired to make at once, with a word or t\v^o 
as to the experience of physical ill into which 
his perplexities of mind had translated them- 
selves, throughout the past week. “I may not 
tell you more now; it is not in order,” he said 
gently, adding, before he left us — “But spiri- 
tually, spiritually, I was not bound down!” 

We saw very little of the S^vami during 
the next fe^v days. Before breakfast the next 
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added “ — for Sarinyasins. Self-defence for the 
householder!” 

The mood seemed to grow upon him, and 
deepen. He spoke of this time once, as ‘a crisis 
in his life’. Again, he called himself a child, 
seated on the lap of the Mother, and being 
caressed. And the thought came to us, un- 
spoken, that these Her kisses might make 
themselves known to mind and nerves as an- 
guish, yet be welcomed with rapture of recog- 
nition. Did he not say '“There could be bliss 
in torture?” 

As soon as it could be arranged, we left 
for Baramulla, which we reached on Tuesday 
evening, October the eleventh. It had been 
settled that he would go on to Lahore the fol- 
lowing afternoon, while we waited some 

The Farewell longcT. On the ^vay 

down the river, we saw very 
little of him. He was almost entirely silent, and 
took long walks by the riverside alone, rarely 
even entering our houseboat for a moment. 
His health had been completely broken, by the 
labours of his return to India; and the physi- 
cal ebb of the great experience through which 
he had just passed — for even suffering becomes 
impossible, when a given point of weariness 
is reached; and similarly, the body refuses to 
harbour a certain intensity of the spiritual life 
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And every shaking step 
Destroys a world for e’er.” 

“It all came true, every word of it,” he 
interrupted himself to say. 

“Who dares misery love, 

Dance in Destruction’s dance, 

And hug the form of death — 

To him the Mother does indeed come, I 
have proved it. For I have hugged the form 
of Death!” 

He spoke of the future. There was no- 
thing to be desired, but the life of the wanderer, 
in silence and nudity, on 
the banks of the Ganges. 
He would have nothing. ‘Swamiji’ was dead 
and gone. Who was he, that he should feel res- 
ponsible for teaching the world ? It was all fuss 
and vanity. The Mother had no need of him, 
but only he of Her. Even work, when one had 
seen this, was nothing but illusion. 

There was no way but love. If people 
sinned against us, we must love them till it was 
impossible for them to resist it. That was all. 
Yet, as I write the words, I know well that I 
can give no idea of the vastness of which all 
this was utterance — as if no blow, to any in the 
world, could pass and leave our Master’s heart 
untouched; as if no pain, even to that of death, 
could elicit anything but love and blessing. 
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children, accompanied him to the tonga on the 
roadside, to say good-bye. One sturdy little 
figure, the four-year-old daughter of his chief 
boatman, whose devotion to him we had long 
noted, trotted determinedly at his side, with 
a tray of fruit for his journey on her black 
head, and stood, smiling farewell, as he drove 
away. And we, not less deeply touched than 
this little child, but infinitely less unselfish, in 
our grown-up complexity of thought and emo- 
tion, knew not when we should look upon his 
face again, yet failed not to realise that we 
had that day lived through hours, within whose 
radiance all our future would be passed. 
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that date and the following July, I saw him 
always in the midst of his own people, with- 
out even the friendly intervention of a 
European home. I became myself one of the 
people, living with them in surroundings 
which his genius had created. And thus 
enveloped by his interpretation, thus domi- 
nated by his passionate love of his own race, 
it was like walking in some twilight of the 
gods, where the forms of men and women 
loomed larger than theii wont. 

It had been taken for granted from .the 
first, that at the earliest opportunity I 
would open a girls’ school in Calcutta, And 
it was characteristic of the Swami’s methods, 
, that I had not been hurried 
in the imtiation of this 
work, but had been given leisure and travel 
and mental preparation. To myself it ^vas 
clear that this school, when opened, must at 
first be only tentative and experimental. I 
had to learn what was wanted, to determine 
where I myself stood, to explore the very world 
of which my efforts were to become a part. 
The one thing that I knew was, that an educa- 
tional effort must begin at the standpoint of 
the learner, and help him to development in 
his own way. But I had no definite plans or 
expectations, save to make some educational 
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the education of Indian women to which he 
would give his name, might be as sectarian as 
I chose to make it. “You wish through a sect 
to rise beyond all sects,” had been his sole reply 
to this part of my statement. He with- 
drew, at the first sign of hesitation on my side, 
the name of an Indian lady whose help had 
been proffered. But he would not, on the 
other hand, countenance my own seeking of 
assistance amongst the few acquaintances I 
had already made. For the ocean of Indian 
character I had as yet no plummet, and it was 
safer to go long unaided than to commit an 
error at the start. 


It was to carry out this plan, then, that I 
arrived in Calcutta alone, in the beginning 
of November. I was able to find my Avay at 


A Guest Self-invited 


once, from the station to the 
north end of the town. But 


once there, with insular rigidity, insisted 
on being made the guest of the women. 
The Swami was himself staying, as it 
happened, at a sort of parish-room of the 
Order, in Calcutta. Through him, therefore, 
the negotiations were carried on. The widow 
of Sri Ramakrishna — Sarada Devi, or ‘the Holy 
Mother,’ as she is called amongst us — \vas 
living close by, with her community of 
ladies; and in the course of the day, I was 
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arcordcd possession of an empty room in her 
hou^e. 

Tiiis is one of the occasions on which 
people look back, feeling that their courage 
\vns ]3rovidcniially determined by their 
ignorance. It is difiiciilt to see hov/ else a 
neetssary solution could have been found. Yet 
had I d(’eply understood at the time, the degree 
<^r soeial embarrassment which mv rashness 
might have brought, not only upon my 
innoct-nl hostess but also on her kindred in 
their distant village, I could not have acted 

I did. At any cost, I must in that ease have 
withdianvn. As it was, however, I imagined 
caste to be only a foolish personal prejudice 
— which must yield to knowledge — against 
some supposed unclcanness of foreign habits, 
and thus cheerfully assuming all the ignorance 
to be on her side, conlidcntlv forced mvself 
upon this Indian lady's hospitaliw. 

In the event, fortunately, the Swami's in- 
fluence proved all-powerful, and I 'was accepted 
hv societw \Vithin a week or ten davs, a 
h.ousr* in the close neighbourhood was 
found for me. But even then, I spent all my 
afternoons in the !\iothcr’s room. And when 
thi- hot ^\•cather came, it was by her express 
cnmmaiid that I returned to her bettcr- 
nrra.nged house, for sleeping-quarters. And 
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then I occupied no room apart, but sharec 
the cool and simple dormitory of the others 
with its row of mats, pillows, and nets, agains 
the polished red earthenware of the floor. 

It was a strange household, of which ' 
now found myself a part. Downstairs, in on( 
of the guard-rooms beside the front-door, livec 
a monk, whose severe austerities, from hi; 
The Mother’s youth up, had brough 

Home Jjjjn to the threshold o 

death, from consumption, in the prim( 
of manhood. To his room I used U 
go for Bengali lessons. In the kitchei 
behind, worked a disciple of his and : 
Brahmin cook; while to us women-foll 
belonged all above-stairs, with roofs anc 
terraces, and the sight of the Ganges han 

Of the head of our little community, i 
seems almost presumptuous to speak. He 
history is well knoAvn. How she w’as wed 
ded at five, and forgotten by her husband til 
she was eighteen; how she then, witl 
her mother’s permission made her way oi 
foot from her village-home to the tempi 
of Dakshineswar on the Ganges-side, anc 
appeared before him; how he rememberec 
the bond, but spoke of the ideals of the lifl 
he had adopted; and how she responded b^ 
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])i(lding him Godspeed in that life, and asking 
only 10 be taught by him as the Guru — 
all these things have been told of her many 
times over. From tliat time she lived 
huthfully by his side for many years, 
in a building in the same garden, at once nun 
and wife, and always chief of his disciples. 
She was young ^vhen her tutelage began 
and in hours of quiet talk, she will tell some- 
times in how many directions his train- 
ing cKlcndcd. He was a great lover of 
order, and taught her even such trifles as 
where to keep her lamp and its appurte- 
nances, during the day. He could not 
endure squalor, and notwithstanding severe 
asceticism, he loved grace and beauty and 
gentle dignity of bearing. One story that is 
told of this period of her life, is of her bring- 
ing to him a basket of fruit and vege- 
tables one day, with all the eagerness 
ancl pride of a happy child. He looked 
at it gravely, and said ‘‘But why so extra- 
vagant?” 

"-‘‘At least it w'as not for myself 1 ” 
said the young wife, all her sunshine gone, 
in sudden disappointment, and she turned 
away, crying quietly. But this 
bn kamaknshna could not bear to sec. 
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^‘Go, one of you,” he said, turning to the 
Sri Ramakrishna’s boys besidc him, “And 

Love bring her back. My very 

devotion to God will take wings, if I see her 
weep !” 

So dear she was to him. Yet one of her 
most striking traits is the absolute de- 
tachment with which she speaks of the 
husband she worships. She stands like a 
rock, through cloud and shine, as those 
about her tell, for the fulfilment of every word 
of his. But “Guru Deb!” “Divine Master,”' 
is the name she calls him by, and not one 
word of her uttering ever conveys the slight- 
est trace of seJf-assertion with regard to 
him. One who did not know who she ^vas, 
would never suspect, from speech of hers, 
that her right was stronger, or her place 
closer, than that of any other of those 
about her. It would seem as if the wafe 
had been long ago forgotten, save for her 
faithfulness, in the disciple. Yet so deeply 
is she revcreneed by all about her, that 
there is not one of them who would, for 
instance, occupy a railway berth above her, 
Avhen travelling with her. Her very presence 
is to them a consecration. 

To me it has always appeared that she is 
Sri Ramakrishna’s final word as to the 
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ia.^l Ilf an nid 


Hi'- I(|f .1! \Vr::,.iri 
^\VCC(n{;.S {o 


v.'{tjna.iil}nf)fi. Bm is sh.c iIk* 
{»rd<T. <iv the: bi'^innin;!; of 
a. new? Jn licr, one seas 
rr'aiisccl tlsa.i v.-isdtnn and 
iicli llic siinph'si wonten 
niav attain. .\nd vet, ni invscjf tin- slate- 
hness oi her e‘tnrtr,v,y a.ncl iier ureat 
<)]5en mind ;ir<‘ a.inif'st ns wenderfni as jjer 
saintJiood. I iiavc never known lier lie'silatta 
in givin.t^ utterance' to ]an:e and rjemeroirs 
judgement, liowe-w’r nc\v or ceenpjev niiglu l3e 
the quc.siion put bek)r(‘ iier. Mer life i.s one 
]nng sliline.ss of prayer. Mer whole experi- 
(‘nce is of lheocra.tic civi]isaiic)n. Yet she 
ri.ses t<3 the heiglit of ever)' siination. Is slie 
tm'lnred by tin' j)ervcrsity f)f any about Iter? 
The only .sign is :i slra.nge quiet a.nd intutsity 
that ctente.s upon lie-r. Docs one earn’ to her 
Sfiiiie jterplexity or mortificalinn born of social 
developments beyond her laui ? W'ith 
nnerrin." intuition .site goes .'Straight to the 
heart of the matter, and sets the fjuestioner in 
th.(' true attitude to tlie difiicuiiy. Or is there 
nerd for .^^everitv? Xo foolish sentimenta- 
lity etiuscs her to v.aver. Yiie no'eics' 
v.hftin she may condemn, for so ma.ny years 
to b<-g his bread, will leave the place witliin 
tlu' hoiir. He who lias tr.ntsgreserd h.er 
ct'de of delicacy and honour, vdl! never 
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enter her presence again. “Can’t you see/’ 
said Sri Ramakrishna, to one who had erred 
in some such way, “Can’t you see that the 
woman in her is wounded ? And that is 
dangerous !” 

And yet is she, as one of her spiritual 
children said of her, speaking literalJy of her 
gift of song, “full of music,” all gentleness, 
all playfulness. And the room wherein she 
worships, withal, is filled with sweetness. 

The Mother can read, and ’ much of her 
time is passed with her Ramayana. But she 
does not write. Yet it is not to be supposed 
that she is an uneducated woman. Not only 
has she had long and arduous experience in 
administration, secular and religious; but she 
has also travelled over a great part of India, 
visiting most of the chief places of pilgri- 
mage. And it must be remembered that 
as the \vife of Sri Ramakrishna she has had 
Sarada Devi’s the highest Opportunity of 

personal development that 
it is possible to enjoy. At every moment, 
she bears unconscious witness to this 
association with the great. But in nothing 
perhaps does it speak more loudly than in her 
instant power to penetrate a ne^v religious 
feeling or idea. 

I first realised this gift in the Holy 
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MoiIk'p, on the occasion of a visit that she 
paid ns in recent years, on the afternoon of 
a certain Eastcr-Day, Before that, probably, 
] had ahvays been too much absorbed, when 
with her, in striving to learn what she re- 
presented, to think of obser\dng her in the 
contrary position. On this particular oc- 
casion, iiowcvcr, after going over our whole 
house, the hlothcr and lier party expressed a 
desir(! to rest in the chapel, and hear something 
of (lu‘ meaning of the Christian festival. This 
^\'as followed by Easter music, and singing, with 
our small French organ. And in the sndftness 
of her comjDrchchsion, and the depth of her 
sym])athy with these resurrection-hymns, un- 
imjteded by any forcignness or unfamiliarity’’ 
in them, we saw revealed for the first time, 
one of the most impressive aspects of the great 
religious culture of Sarada Devi. The same 
power is seen to a certain extent, in all the 
women about lier, wlio were touched by the 
hand of Sri Ramakrishna. But in her, it has 
all tlie strength jmd certainty of some high 
a.nd arduous form of scholarship. 

'Flu' same trait came out again, one eve- 
ning. when, in the midst of her little circle, 
the Holy Mother asked my Gurubhagmi 
and myself, to describe to her a Euro- 
pean wedding. With much fun and laughter, 

M.0 
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personating now the “Christian Brahmin,” 
and again the bride and bridegroom, we 
complied. But we were neither of us 
prepared for the effect of the marriage 
■vow. 


“For better for worse, for richer for 
poorer, in sickness and in health — till death 
^ us do part,” were words 

The Marriage Vow ^ ^ ^ ^ n 

that drew exclamations oi 


delight from all about us. But none appre- 
ciated them as did the Mother. Again and 
again she had them repeated to her “Oh, 
the Dharmmi words! the righteous \vords!” 
she said. 


Amongst the ladies who lived more or 
less continuously in the household of Sarada 
Devi at this time were Gopal’s Mother, 
Jogin-Mother, Rose-Mother, Sister Lucky, 
and a number of others. These ^vere all 


wido^vs — the first and the last child- 


Avidows — and they had all been personal 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna when he lived 
in the temple garden at Dakshinesh^var. 
Sister Lucky, or Lakshmididi as is the 
Indian form of her name, was indeed a 
niece of his, and is still a comparatively 
young woman. She is widely sought after 
as a religious teacher and director, and is a 
most gifted and delightful companion. Some- 
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she will n'pt-at nflcr page of 

Millie .snrred flinJogiie, out of one of the 
Jalras. (ir religions operas, or again slic v.ill 
make ilie fpiiet room ring v/ith gentle merri- 
ment. a^ she ]K)ses the diflerent members of 
tile ]:)nrty in groups for religions tableaux. 
Now it is Kali, and again Saraswali, another 
time it will be Jagadhaltri. or yet again, per- 
ha])s, KiaMnia under his Ka.damba tree, that 
sIk' will arrange, with pictnrescpie effect and 
scant drama tie material. 

.Vmnscmcnt.s like these ’were much ap- 
pnn-ccl of, it is said, by Sri Ramakrishna, 
wh<» would sometimes hiimself. ticcording to the 
ladies. .s])end hours, in reciting religions play.s, 
taking the part c>r eacli player in turns, and 
making all around him realise the utmost 
meaning of tlic prayers and wor.ship uttered 
ii7 die poetry. 

t^opal's MoiIk'?' was an old \voman. She 
lia.d nln-ady betm old. rificen or twenty 
ye.irs before, ^vhen sh(' had first wallied 
o\‘cr. one da\‘ at noon, from her eell at 
Kamarhatty, by the Ganges-side, to see the 
Master in the garden at Dakshineshwar. He 
rcceivc'd her. so thev sav. standing at his 
, door, as if he expected 

■ *" her. And .^he, whose chosen 

worship had been for many years Gopala, lh(‘ 
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Babe Krishna, the Christ-Child of Hindu- 
ism — saw Him revealed to her, as in a vision, 
as she drew near. How true she always was 
to this! Never once through all. the years 
that followed, did she offer salutation to 
Sri Ramakrishna, who took her thenceforth 
as liis mother. And never have I known her 
to speak of our Holy Mother, save as “my 
daughter-in-law’ ’ . 

In the months which I . spent with the 
Mother and her ladies, Gopaler-Ma would 
sometimes be in Calcutta, and sometimes 
for weeks together, away at Kamarhatty. 
There, a few of us went, one fuU-moon night, 
to visit her. How beautiful was the Ganges, 
as the little boat crept on and on! And how 
beautiful seemed the long flight of steps 
rising out of the water, and leading up, 
through its lofty bathing-ghat, past the ter- 
raced lawn, to the cloister-like verandah on 
the right, where, in a little room — built 
probably in the first plaee for some servant 
of the great house at its side — Gopaler- 
Ma had lived and told her beads, for many a 
year. The great house was empty now. And 
her own little room was absolutely with- 
out comforts. Her bed was of stone, and 
her floor of stone, and the piece of matting 
she offered her guests to sit on, had to be 
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taken clown from a shelf and iinroliccl. The 
handful of ])arc.iu‘d rice and sngar-candy 
lliat formed lier only store, and were all that 
she r.onlcl t^ive in hospitality, were taken 
from an eartlien jDot that Inmg from the roof 
by a few cords. Jhit the place was spotlessly 
clean, washed constantly by Ganges-water 
of her own sturdy carrying. And in a niche 
near her hand lay an old copy of the Rama- 
yana. and her gre-at horn s])eciacles, and 
the little ^vhite l^ag containing lier beads. 
Gn thos(' beads. Gopaler-Ma had become a 
saint ! Hour after hour, day after day, for 
how many year.s, had she .sat. day and night, 
absorbed in them! 

The radiant white moonlight made the 
trees and flowers outside seem like black 
shadows, moving and whispering in a dream- 
\vorld of while marble. But nothing could 
seem so dream-like, as, in the midst of our 
busy hurrying world, the thought of spots 
like this little cell of Gopaka'-^la, enshrin- 
ing la-r silent intensity of peace. ‘‘Ah!” 
said the Swami. when he heard of the visit, 
“lliis is the old India that you have seen, 
the India of jn-ayers and tears, of vigils 
and fasts, that is pas‘:ing away, never to 
n^turn !” 

In Calcutta. Gopaler-Ma fdt. pcrha.ps a 
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little more than others, the natural shock 
to habits of eighty years’ standing at 
having a European in the house. But once 
overruled, she was generosity itself. Conser- 
vative she always was: stubbornly preju- 
diced, never. As far as the daily life went, 
there can have been little difference, to 
her consciousness, between her own hermit- 
age on the Ganges-bank, and the conven- 
tual round of the Mother’s household. The 
days were full of peace and sweetness. Long 
before dawn, one and another rose quiedy 
and sat on the sleeping-mat, from which 
sheets and pillows were now removed, beads 
in hand, and face turned to the wall. Then 
came the cleansing of the rooms and per- 
sonal bathing. On great days, the Mother 
and one other would be carried down 
to the river in a palkee, and till this 
arrived, the time was spent in reading the 
Ramayana. 

Then came the Mother’s worship in her 
own room, with all the younger women busy 
over lights and incense, Ganges-water and 
The Mother’s Wor- flowers and offerings. Even 
Gopaler-Ma would aid, as 
this hour came round, in the preparation of 
fruits and vegetables. The noonday meal and 
the restful afternoon would pass, and again as 
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evening drew on, tlic j^ervant going )>y tlic door 
with tile lighted lamp would l)rcak in upon 
our chat. Groups would break up. Each of 
us ^\•ollId j^rostrate before image or picture, 
and touch the feet of Go})aler-Ma and the 
Mother, or accompany tlie. latter to where the 
light ^vas placed, near tlie basil-plant on the 
terracig and fortunate indeed w'as .die ^vho 
from this was permitted to go, like, a daughter, 
and sit beside the Mother at her evening-medi- 
tation. there to learn those saliitatioas to the 
Guru wliich formed, with her, the beginning 
and end of all wor.shiji. 

The Indian home thinks of itself as per- 
petually chanting the beautiful psalm of 
custom. To it, cver)^ little act and detail of 
household method, and personal habit is 
something inexpressibly precious and sacred, 
an eternal treasure of the nation, lianded down 
from the past, to be kept undawed, and passed 
on to th(‘ future. This mode of thought is 
interwoven with the passionate quest of idfxd 
purity, and with the worship of motherhood, 
to make the guiding and restraining force of 
tin; \vhole Indian character. Tlie East wor- 
ships sinijilicity, and herein lies one of the 
main reasons why vulgarity is impossible to 
any Faistern peojile. 

But no one can point out such a secret 
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as this, at the moment when one needs it, 
for the simple reason that no one can place 
himself sufficiently outside his own con- 
sciousness to find out that others were born, 
not only wdth a different equipment of asso- 
Thc Swami and CiatlOUS, but alsO With a 

Custom different instinct as to their 

value. Fortunately, however, by watching the 
Swami, and puzzling over the contrasts he 
unconsciously presented, I was able to discover 
it, and many things were made easier thereby. 
No one was ever more clearly aware that 
character was everything, or, as he phrased it, 
that “custom was nothing,” yet none could be 
more carried away than he by the perfection 
and significance of all with which he was 
familiar. To the customs of his own people 
he brought the eye of a poet, and the imagina- 
tion of a prophet. He had learnt that “custom 
was nothing” when he had met wdth ideal 
womanhood and faith amongst polyandrous 
peoples, or delicacy and modesty adorned 
in the evening costumes of the West. But 
these things had not shaken his reverence for 
the conventionalities of his o\vn country. 
The plain wdiite veil of the wddo^v wns to 
him the symbol of holiness as w^ell as sorrow. 
The Gerrua rags of the Sannyasin, the mat 
on the floor for a bed, the green leaf in- 
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Stead of a plate, eating witli tlic ringers, tlie 
use of tlic national co.stumc, all ihc.se thing.s 
he appeared to regard as a veritable consecra- 
tion. Each of them ^vhi.spered to him some 
secret of spiritual power or human tendernc.ss. 
And he answered with a pa.ssion of loyalty that 
would achieve for them, if it could, tlie very 
conquest of the world; but failing, would think 
all heaven lay in sharing their defeat. 

Thus he taught me also to sing the melo- 
dious song, in feeble and faltering fashion 
it is true, but vet in some .sort of unison with 
its own great choir, inasmuch as, with 
them, I learnt to liskn through the music, 
even while follo^ving, for the revelation it 
could bring of a nation's ideals and a nation's 
lieart. 

Those months between November 1898 
and June 1899, were full of hajg)y glimpses. 
Afy little school was begun on the day of Kali 
Puja, and the Mother herself came and per- 
formed the opening ceremony of worshi]). At 
the end, she gave a whispered ble.^ing spoken 
aloud by Rose-Mother. She ‘prayed that the 
ble.'jsing^ of the great Mother might be 
upon die school, and the girls it slKuild 
train be ideal girlsh And .somehow to ]:no^v 
that an undertaking is remembered and 
fraught u'ith prayer in the lofty mind and 
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heart of our Mother, is to me a benediction, 
that makes content. I cannot imagine a 
grander omen than her blessing, spoken over 
the educated Hindu womanhood of the future. 


The Swami lived commonly at the monas- 
tery, five or six miles out of Calcutta, and 
on the opposite bank of the river. But, on 
_ „ „ , his frequent visits to town. 

The Daily Round , ^ i j i ^ i 

he would almost always 
send for me to join him, either at the noon 
or evening meal, and to those who showed 
me kindness, he would always make a special 
effort to offer hospitality at Belur. 

Even his smallest actions often had a 


meaning that was not evident to a new eye. 
I did not dream, when he came to me one 


day and asked me to cook for him a certain 
invalid dish, that there Avas any special inten- 
tion in the request. And when I heard after- 
^vards that on receiving it, he had liimself 
eaten very little, preferring to share it with 
those about him, I was only disappointed, 
being at that time unaware of the almost 
sacramental nature of this act. It was 


many months before I learnt to under- 
stand the deep forethought and kind- 
ness with ^vhich he — and also the Holy 
Mother on his behalf — was constantly work- 
ing to make a place for me, as a foreigner. 
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in Hindu society. The aim of 
life was, as he had said to me, iii_ Kas^^- 
“lo make Hinduism aggressive, like Ci — 
tianiiy and Islam.’'* and this was c: 

the wa.ys in which he sought to realise —a. 

idcal. . 

The same purpose spoke agam ni ay 
definition of the aims of the Qraer c- 
Ramakrishna — “to effect an^ eacaaaaa r. 
the highest ideals of the ha.'^ a-- lae 


HinduL'im Proerressive 


IVest. and to re^ 
in practice’ 


r-' 


\vhosc perfection and special apprcpriacensss 
to the present circumstances of Inma. 
on one ^\'ith time. To his mind, Hincmsni 
was not to remain a stationamr s;;.T:.ezn dm: 
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welcoming the whole modem de"^ 
ment. She was no concedes ed dm"^ 
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fearless of the new, easer fee me 
her children, vrhercvcr then ~ 
found. \'dse, merdful, self-direcd: 
doning and reconcihrm. Adc"e 
tvas the holder of a cedrdee '/da 
prcaclicr of a distinct menaa"/ ar-r^m 
nations. To prove ' 
relied on no force bm r 
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The building of the temple of his faith was 
all-important, it was true; but for it there 
was infinite time, and with it worked the 
tendency and drift of things. For himself, 
the responsibility was to choose sound bricks. 
And he chose, not with an eye to the intel- 
lect, or power of attraction, or volume of 
force, of those who were chosen, but 
always for a certain quality of simple sin- 
cerity, and, as it seemed, for that alone. 
Once accepted, the ideal put before them 
all was the same: not Mukti but renuncia- 
tion, not self-reahsation, but self-abandon- 
ment. And this rather, again, on behalf 
of man, than as an offering to God. It was 
the human motive that he asserted to his dis- 
ciples. May one of them never forget a cer- 
tain day of consecration, in the chapel at 
the monastery, when, as the opening step in 
a life-time, so to speak, he first taught her 
to perform the worship of Shiva, and . then 
made the whole culminate in an offering 
of flowers at the feet of the Buddha ! “Go thou 
he said, as if addressing in one person each 
separate soul that would ever come to him for 
guidance, “and follow Him, who was born 
and gave His life for others five hundred 
TIMES, before He attained the vision of the 
Buddha!” 
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THE SAVAMI AND MOTHER- WORSHIP 

The story of the glimpses which I caught 
of this part of the Swami’s hfe -would 
be singularly incomplete, if it contained 
no mention of his worship of the Mother. 
SjDiritually speaking, I have always felt 
tliat there -were two elements in his con- 
sciousness. Undoubtedly he was born a 
Bralimajnani, as Ramalcrishna Paramahamsa 
so frequently insisted. When he was only 
eiglit years old, sitting at his play, he had 
developed the po-W'Cr of entering Samadhi. 
The religious ideas towards which he naturally 
gravitated, ^vcre highly abstract and pliilo- 
sophical, the very reverse of those which 
arc commonly referred to as ‘idolatrous’. 
In his youth, and presumably when he 
had already been sometime under the in- 
fluence of Sri Ramakrishna, he became a 
formal member of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj. In England and America he \vas 
ne\’cr kno\\'n to preach anything that 
depended on a special form. The rcalisa- 
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tion of Brahman was his only imperative, 
the Advaita philosophy his only system of 
doctrine, the Vedas and Upanishads his sole 
scriptural authority. 

And yet, side by side with this, it is also 
true that in India the word ‘Mother’ was 
for ever on his lips. He spoke of Her, as 
we of one deeply familiar in the house- 
hold life. He was constantly preoccupied 
with Her. Like other children, he was not 
always good. Sometimes he would be 
naughty and rebellious. But always to Her. 
Never did he attribute to any other, the 
good or evil that' befell. On a certain solemn 
occasion, he entrusted to a disciple a prayer 
to Her that in his own life had acted as a 
veritable charm. “And mind!” he added 
suddenly, turning with what was almost 
fierceness upon the receiver, ‘‘make Her 
listen to you, when you say it! None of that 
Clinging to Mother! Remember!” Every 
now and then he would break out with 
some new fragment of description. The 
right hand raised in blessing, the left 
holding the sword — “Her curse is blessing!” 
\vould be the sudden exclamation that ended 
a long reverie. Or becoming half-lyric in 
the intensity of his feeling, “Deep in the 
heart of hearts of Her owm, flashes the 
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blood-rcd knife of Kali. Worshippers of the 

hlother are they from 
riiLicmbic their birth, in Her incar- 

nation of the sword!” From him was 
gathered, in such moments as these, almost 
every line and syllable of a certain short 
psalm, called the “Voice of the Mother,” 
which I ^v^otc and published about this 
time. “I worship tlic terrible!” he was conti- 
nually saying — and once, “It is a mistake to 
bold that with all men pleasure is the motive. 
Qiiitc as many arc born to seek after pain. 
Let us worship the Terror for Its own 
sake.” 

lie had a whole-hearted contempt for 
\vliat he regarded as squeamishness or maw- 
kishness. He wasted few rvords on me, when 
I came to him rvith my difficulties about 
animal sacrifice in the temple. He made 
no reference, as he might have done, to the 
fitet that most of us, loudly as ^ve may attack 
this, have no hesitation in offering animal 
sacrifice to ourselves. He offered no argu- 
ment, as he easily might have done, regard- 
ing the degradation of the butcher and tlie 
slauglitcr-liouse, under the modern system. 
“\Vhy not a little blood, to complete the 
picture?” was his only direct reply to my 
objections. And it was with considerable 
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difficulty that I elicited from him, and from 
another disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, sitting 
near, the actual facts of the more austere 
side of Kali-worship, that side which has 
transcended the sacrifice of others. He told 
me however that he had never tolerated 


the blood-offering commonly made to the 
“demons who attend on Kafi”. This was simple 


No Devil-Worship 


devil-worship, and he had 
no place for it. His own 


effort being constantly to banish fear and 


weakness from his own consciousness and 


to learn to recognise The Mother as instinct- 
ively in evil, terror, sorrow and annihilation, 
as in that which makes for sweetness and 


joy, it followed that the one thing he could 
not away with was any sort of watering- 
dowm of the great conception. “Fools!” he 
exclaimed once — as he dwelt in quiet talk 
on “the worship of the Terrible,” on “be- 
coming one with the Terrible” — “Fools! 
they put a garland of skulls round Thy 
neck, and then start back in terror, and call 
Thee ‘the Merciful’ !” And as he spoke, the 
underlying egoism of worship that is devoted 
to the kind God, to Providence, the con- 
soling Divinity, without a heart for God in 
the earthquake, or God in the volcano, 
overwhelmed the listener. One sa^v that 
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such worship was at bottonij as the Hindu 
calls it, merely ‘shop-keeping,’ and one re- 
alised the infinitely greater boldness and truth 
of the teaching that God manifests through 
evil as well as through good. One saw that 
the true attitude for the mind and will that 
arc not to be baffled by the personal self, 
was in fact the determination, in the stern 
%vords of the Swami Vivekananda, ‘to seek 
death not life, to hurl oneself upon the 
sword’s point, to become one with the Terrible 
for evermore!’ 

It would have been altogether inconsistent 
with the Swami’s idea of freedom, to have 
sought to impose his own conceptions on 
a disciple. But everything in my past life 
as an educationist had contributed to im- 
jDress on me now the necessity of taking on 
the Indian consciousne.''s, and the personal 
perplexity associated \\dth the memory of the 
pilgi'imagc to Amarnath was a witness not 
to be forgotten to the strong place which 
Indian systems of worship held in that con- 
sciousness. I set myself therefore to enter into 
Kali-worship, as one would set oneself to 
learn a new language, or take birth deh- 
bcraicly, perhaps, in a new race. To this 
fact I owe it that I was able to under- 
stand as much as I did of our Master’s 
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life and thought. Step by step, glimpse after 
ghmpse, I began to comprehend a httle. 
And in matters rehgious, he was, without 


A Bom Educator 


knowing it, a born edu- 
cator. He never checked 


a struggling thought. Being with him one 
day when an image of Kali was brought 
in, and noticing some passing expression, I 
suddenly said “Perhaps, Swamiji, Kali is 
the Vision of Shiva! Is She?” He looked at 


me for a moment. “Well! Well! Express it 
in your own way, he said gently”, “Express it 
in your own way!” 

Another day he was going with me to visit 
the old Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore, in 
the seclusion of his home in Jorasanko, and 
before we started, he questioned me about a 
death-scene at which I had been present the 
night before. I told him eagerly of the sudden 
realisation that had come to me, that religions 
were only languages, and \ve must speak to a 
man in his own language. His whole face 
lighted up at the thought. “Yes!” he exclaim- 
ed, “And Ramakrishna Paramahamsa was the 
only man who taught that! He was the only 
man ^vho ever had the courage to say that we 
must speak to all men in their own language!” 

Yet there came a day when he found it 
necessary to lay down with unmistakable clear- 
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iu\«s bis own ])n>iti<»n in die niaurr of Mofhcr- 
worship. 1 was aijont to Icclun: at the Kali- 
^hal. and he eaine to instruct me that if 
any rorei^n friends should wish to he present, 
thev were to remov(‘ their sliof's, and sit on 
iiie n oor. like the rest of the audience In 


that Ih'fsenec’ nr) excc'plif'US were to be 
made. I \va.s mvself to be responsi]:)le for 
this.^'- 

Ah<‘r sayinjx all this, however, h(‘ lingered 
before going, and tluai, making a shy re- 
feremo' to Colonel Hay's poem of the 
‘Guardian Ang('ls’. he said. “That is pre- 
cisely my jR-isition about Brahman and the 
g(ids! ] believe in Brahman and ihe gods, and 
not in anything else!” 

He was evidently afraid that my intcl- 
leclunl diflirulty would lie where his own 
must have done, in the incompatibility of 
the esaltation of one definite scheme of 


Itali aiid Wd.'.ut.i 


wor.shi]) with the highest 
\Vd antic theorv of Brah- 


man. He did not understand that to us who 
slootl about him, he was himself the reconci- 
liation of these opposites, and the witness 
to the truth of ('ach, Frdlowing up this train 


•111 no Icinp’r r.niovtirrc ouplit tlicrc to t>c nny exception. 
No one tin*’- any rr-pcci for .o man v.lio cannot stand for the dignity 
anci s.'.crcv’mey' of isi'-. 0'.s'n pl.acc of worship. — X. 
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of thought, therefore, he dropped into a mood 
of half-soliloquy, and sat for a while talking 
disjointedly, answering questions, trying to 
make himself clear, yet always half-absorbed 
in something within, as if held by some spell 
he could not break. 

“How I. used to hate Kali!” he said, “and 
all Her ways! That was the ground of my 
six years’ fight — that I would not accept 
Her. But I had to accept Her at last. Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa dedicated me to Her, 
^ . and now I beheve that She 

The Dedication . , . i i 

guides me in every little 
thing I do, and does wth me what She 
will!.... Yet I fought so long! I loved him, 
you see, and that was what held me. I sa^v 
his marvellous purity. ... I felt his wonderful 
love. . . . His greatness had not dawned on 
me then. All that came afterwards, when 
I had given in. At that time I thought him 
a brain-sick baby, always seeing visions and 
the rest. I hated it. And then I too had to 
accept Her! ” 

“No, the thing that made me do it is 
a secret that will die with me. I had great 
misfortunes at that time. ... It was an op- 
portunity. . . . She made a slave of me. Those 
were the very words — ‘a slave of you’. And 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa made me over 
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to Her Strange! He lived only two years 

after doing that, and most of the time he was 
suflcring. Not more than six months did he 
kec]) his own health and brightness. 

“Guru Nanak was like that, you know, 
looking for the one disciple to whom lie 
would give liis power. And lie passed over 
all his own family — his children were as 
nothing to him — till he came upon the boy 
to whom he gave it, and then he could 
die. 

“The future, you say, will call Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa an Incarnation of 
Kali? Yes. I think there’s no doubt that She 
worked up the body of Ramakrislma for Her 
own ends. 

“jo;/ sa\ 1 caniw! in! heUrve that (here in 
somca'hrre a ^treat Power That thinks of 
Herself as feminine, and called ICali. and 

Molher \nd I believe in Brahman too.... 

But is it not always like that? Is it not the 
multitude of cells in the body that make up 
the personality, the many brain-centres, not 
the one. tliat produce comciousness? . . . 
Unity in complexity ! Ju^^i so! And why she)uid 
it lie difierent with Brahman? It i'- Brahman. 
It is the One. And yet— and yet— it is the 
gods too!" 

Similarly, he had returned from a -•!- 
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grimage in Kashmir saying, “These gods 
are not merely symbols! They are the forms 
that the Bhaktas have seen!” And it is told 
of Sri Ramakrishna that he would some- 
times speak, coming out of Samadhi, of the 
past experience of that soul that dwelt 
within him — “He who came as Rama, as 
Krishna, as Jesus dwells here” — and then 
would add playfully, turning to his chief 
disciple, “But not in your Vedanta sense, 
Noren!” 

Thus we are admitted to a glimpse of 
the struggle that goes on in great souls, for 
the correlation and mutual adjustment of 
the different realisations of different times. 
On the one side the Mother, on the other 
side Brahman, We are rem^inded of the 
Swami’s own words, heard long ago, “The 
impersonal God, seen through the mists 
of sense, is personal.” In truth it might well 
be that the two ideas could not be re- 
conciled. Both conceptions could not be 
equally true at the same time. It is clear 
enough that in the end, as a subjective reali- 
sation, either the Mother must become 
Brahman, or Brahman the Mother. One of 
the two must melt into the other, the ques- 
tion of which, in any particular case, depend- 
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*riic TniU Chrrird 


ing on tlic destiny and the past of t)ic worship- 
ping sotil. 

For my own part, die coin'crsation I have 
related mnrk«‘d an epoch. Ever since it took 

place, 1 have thought I saw 
in my Master's attitude a 
certain element of one who carried for 
another a trust confided to him. He 
would always. wIkmi asked to explain the 
image- of Kali, speak of it as the book of c.x- 
p('rienc<-, in whicli tlie soul turns page after 
])age, only to find that there is nothing in 
it. after all. And this, to mv own mind, is 
the final explanation. Kali tiic mother is to 
be the worship of the Indian future. In Her 
name will her sons find it possible to sound 
many experiences to their depths. And yet, 
in the t!nd tludr hearts will return to the 
ancient wisdom, and each man wifi know, 
when his hour comes, that all his life was 
knit as a dream. 

\V!io does not remember the Veda-like 
words of the Gita? — “Not. verily, by avoid- 
ing action, can a man rise to this inaction!'’ 
Mav we not. similarlv. know for a certaintv 
that not without going through this experi- 
ence can we reach the realisation at the 
end ? Through the Mother to Brahman, 
through new life and knowledge, and manv 
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changes, tlirough the struggles, the victories, 
and the defeats of the immediate future, to 
that safe haven of the soul where all is One 
and all is peace? As I look more and more 
closely into the life of that great Teacher 
whom I have followed, I see each day with 
growing clearness, how he himself was turn- 
ing the pages of the book of experience, and 
that it was only when he had come to the last 
word that he could lie back like a weary child, 
The play of the in the arms of his Mother, 
to be wrapped away at last 
into the Supreme Revelation, knowing that 
‘all this was but a dream 1’ 
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HALF-WAY ACROSS THE WORLD 


On tlic 20th of June 1899, I left Cal- 
cutta by tlie same steamer as the Swami, 
and liis Gurubhai Turiyananda, for London, 
Avliich we readied on the morning of July 
31st. A few weeks later he left England for 
America, where I met him once more, late 
in September. After the five or six weeks 
which I spent there, as a guest in the same 
house as he, and a fortnight in Brittany in 
the following year, 1900, I never again enjoy- 
ed any long unbroken opportunity of being 
with him. Towards the end of 1900 he re- 
turned to India, but I remained in the West 
until the beginning of 1902. And when I 
then reached India, it was only as if to be 
present at the closing scene, to receive the 
last benediction. To this voyage of six 
ivecks I look back as the greatest occasion 
of my life. I missed no opportunity of the 
Swami's society that presented itself, and 
accepted practically no other, filling up the 
time with quiet writing and needle- 
work; thus I received one long continuous 
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impression of his mind and personality, for 
which I can never be sufficiently thankful. 

From the beginning of the voyage to the 
end, the flow of thought and story went on. 
One never knew what moment would see the 
flash of intuition, and hear the ringing utter- 
ance of some fresh truth. It was while we 
sat chatting in the River on the first after- 
noon, that he suddenly exclaimed, “Yes', the 
older I grow, the more 

Vindication, of Man , . ^ ^ ^ 

everything seems to me to 
lie in manhness. This is my new gospel. Do 
even evil Hke a man! Be wicked, if you must, 
on a great scale!” And these words link 
themselves in my memory with those of 
another day, when I had been reminding 
him of the rareness of criminality in India. 
And he turned on me, full of sorrowful 
protest. “Would God it were otherwise in 
my land!” he said, “for this is verily the 
virtuousness of death!” Stories of the Shiva- 


Ratri or Dark Night of Shiva, of Prithi Rai, 
of the judgement seat of Vikramaditya, of 


Indian History 


Buddha and Yasodhara, 
and a thousand more, were 


constantly coming up. And a noticeable 
point was, that one never heard the same 


thing twice. There was the perpetual study 
of caste; the constant examination and 
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rc.slalcmcnt of ideas; llic taik of work, past, 
present, and future; and above all tlic vindi- 
cation of Humanity, never abandoned, never 
weakened, always rising to new hciglits of 
defence of tlie undefended, of chivalry for 
the weak. Our Master lias come and he 
has gone, and in the priceless memory he 
has left with us who knew him, there is 
no other thing so great, as this his love of 
man. 

I cannot forget his indignation when he 
heard some European reference to cannibal- 
ism, as if it were a normal part of life in some 
societies. “That is not true!” he said, when 
lie had heard to the end. “No nation ever 
ate human flesh, save as a religious sacrifice, 
or in war, out of revenge. Don’t you see? 
that’s not the way of gregarious animals! It 
would cut at the roots of social life!” 
Kropotkin’s great work on ‘IMutual Md’ 
had not yet appeared, ^^'hcn these words 
were said. It was his love of Humanity, 
and his instinct on behalf of each in his 
own place, that gave to the Swami so clear 
an insight. 

Again he talked of the religious im- 
puls(\ “Sex-love and creation!” he cried, 
“these are at the root of most religion. .And 
tliesf' in India arc called \’aishnavism; and 
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in the West Christianity. How few have 
dared to worship Heath, or Kali ! Let us wor- 
ship Death! Let us embrace the Terrible, be- 
cause it is terrible; not asking that it be toned 
down. Let us take misery, for misery’s own 
sake!” 

As we came to the place where the river- 
water met the ocean, we could see why the 
sea had been called ‘Kali Pani’ or black water, 
while the river was ‘Sadha Pani’ or white, 
and the Swami explained how it was the great 
reverence of Hindus for the ocean, forbid- 
ding them to defile it by crossing it, that had 
made such journeys equal to outcasting for 
so many centuries. Then, as the ship crossed 
the line, touching the sea for the first time, 
he chanted “Namo Shivaya! Namo Shi- 
vaya! Passing from the Land of Renun- 
ciation to the Land of the Enjoyment of the 
World!” 

He was talking again, of the fact that 
he who would be great must suffer, and 
how some were fated to see every joy of 
the senses turn to ashes, and he said, “The 
whole of life is only a swan-song! Never 
forget those lines — 

‘The lion, when stricken to the heart, gives 

out his mightiest roar. 
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When smitten on tlic head, die cobra lifts 

its liood. 

And the majesty of the soul comes fortli, 
only when a man is wounded to his depths.’ ” 

Now he would answer a question, witli 
infinite patience, and again he would play 
with historic and literary speculations. Again 
and ' again his mind would return to the 
Buddhist period, as the crux of a real under- 
standing of Indian History. 

“The three cycles of Buddhism,” he said 
one day, “were five hundred years of the 
Law, five hundred years of Images, and five 
iiiicicihisrn in liundrcd yeai's of Tantras. 

You must not imagine that 
there ^vas ever a religion in India called 
Buddhism, with temples and priests of its 
own order! Nothing of the sort. It was 
always \\'ilhin Hinduism. Only at one 
time die innucnce of Buddha was para- 
mount. and this made the nation mona.s- 
tic.” He had been discussing the ques- 
tion of the adoption into Buddhism, as its 
saints, of the Nags of Kashmir (the great 
serpents who were supposed to dwell within 
ih(' springs), after the terrible winter 
that folio\s-od their deposition as deities. 
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And he drifted on to talk about the Soma 
plant, picturing how, for a thousand years 
after the Himalayan period, it was annually 
received in Indian villages as if it were a king, 
the people going out to meet it on a given day, 
and bringing it in rejoicing. And now it can- 
not even be identified! 

Again it was Slier Shah, of whom he 
talked — Slier Shah, making a thirty [13 ?] years’ 
interim in the reign of Humayoon. I re- 
member the accession of dehght with which 
he began the subject, saying, “He was once 
a boy, running about the streets of Bengali” 
He ended by showing how the Grand Trunk 
Road from Chittagong to Peshawar, the Postal 
system, and the Government Bank, were 
all his work. And then there were a 
few minutes of silence, and he began re- 
citing lines from the Guru Gita. “To 
Salutation to the that Guru who is Brahma, 
to that Guru who is 
A^ishnu, to that Guru who is Shiva, to 
that Guru wiio is Para Brahman, I bow 
doivn to that Guru. From the Guru 
is the beginning, yet is he without be- 
ginning; to that Guru who is greatest 
among the gods, to that Guru who is Para 
Brahman, I bow down to that Guru.” He 
w'as pursuing some train of thought within 
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to w]}ich these snniclics of prayer bon; srfjiie 
relation. A inomcnl or two wcait by, and 
suddenly lu; broke bis iTA'crie, sayin,t>:: “Yes. 
Ihiddba was right! U ;/;?/.?/ be cause and 
eflect in Karma, dliis individuality cannot 
but be an illusion!” It was the next 
morning, and I hadsu]3posed him to be dozing 
in his chair, when he. suddenly exclaimed, 
‘AVliy the memory of one life is like 
millions of years of confinement, and 
they want to wake up the memory of many 
lives! SulTicient unto the day is the (;vil 
thereof!” 

'‘I have just been talking to Turiyananda 
about conservative and liberal ideas,” he said, 

Con^cn-.Ui'vc .''.mi b^' Hiet lUC Oil dcck bc- 

fore breakfast one morning, 
and straight-way plunged into the subject. 

‘‘The conservative^ whole ideal is sub- 
mission. Your ideal is struggle. Consequently 
it is u'C \vho <;njoy life, and never you! You 
are alwavs striving to change vours to .some- 
thing better, and before a millionth part of 
the change is carried out, you die. The 
\Vestern ideal is to be doing; the Eastern to 
b(' su fieri ng. The perfect life would be a 
wonderful harmony lietwcen doing and suffer- 
ing. But that can never be. 
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“In our system it is accepted that a man 
cannot have all he desires. Life is subjected 
to many restraints. This is ugly, yet it brings 
out points of light and strength. Our liberals 
see only the ugliness, and try to throw it 
off. But they substitute something quite as 
bad, and the new custom takes as long as 
the old, for us to work to its centres of 
strength. 

“Will is not strengthened by change. It 
is weakened and enslaved by it. But we must 
be always absorbing. Will grows stronger by 
absorption. And consciously or unconsciously, 
will is the one thing in the world -that we 
admire. Suttee is great, in the eyes of the 
whole world, because of the will that it 
manifests. 

“It is selfishness that we must seek to 
eliminate! I find that whenever I have made 
a mistake in my life, it has always been be- 
cause self entered into the calculation. Where 
self has not been involved, my judgement has 
gone straight to the mark. 

“Without this self, there would have been 
no religious systems. If man had not 
wanted anything for himself, do you think 
he would have had all this praying and 
worship? Why! he would never have thought 
of God at all, e.xcept perhaps for a little 
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praise now and then, at the sight of a 
beautiful landscape or something. And that 
is the only attitude there ought to be. All 
praise and thanks. If only we were rid of 
self!’; 

“You are quite wrong,” he said again, 
“when you think that fighting is a sign of 
gi'owth. It is not so at all. Absorption is the 
sign. Hinduism is a very genius of absorp- 
tion. \Vc have never eared for fighting. 
Of course we could strike a blow now and 
then, in defence of our homes! That was 
right. But we never eared for fighting for its 
own sake. Every one had to learn that. So 
let these races of new-comers whirl on! 
They’ll all be taken into Hinduism in the 
end!” 

He ncv^cr thought of his Mother-Church 
or his Motherland except as dominant; and 
again and again, ^vhcn thinking of definite 
scliemcs, he would ejaculate, in his w’-himsical 
way, “Yes, it is true! If European men or 
women arc to ^vork in India, it 7}uisl be under 
the black man!” 

He brooded much over the national 
achic\’emcnt. “\Vell! ^Vcll!” he would say, 

Iiuitnn Arhievr- ^Vc haVC doilC OUC tiling 

that no Other people ever 
did. ^Ve ha\'c converted a whole nation to 
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one or two ideas. Non-beef-eating for instance. 
Not one Hindu eats beef. No, no !” — turning 
sharply round — “it’s not at all like European 
non-cat-eating; for beef was formerly the food 
of the country!” 

We were discussing a certain opponent of 
his own, and I suggested that he was guilty of 
putting his sect above his country. “That is 
Asiatic,” retorted the Swami warmly, “and 
it is grand! Only he had not the brain to 
conceive, nor the patience to wait!” And 
then he went off into a musing on Kali. 

“I am not one of those,” he chanted, 

“Who put the garland of skulls round 

Thy neck, 

“And then look back in terror 

“And call Thee ‘The Merciful’ ! 

“The heart must become a 

burial ground, 

“Pride, selfishness, and desire all 

broken into dust, 

“Then and then alone will the Mother 

dance there!” 

“I love terror for its own sake,” he went 
on, “despair for its own sake, misery for its 
own sake. Fight always. Fight and fight on, 
though always in defeat. That’s the ideal. 
That’s the ideal.” 
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“'riic totality of all souls, not tlic human 
aJniir.” lie said <uicc, “is the PciTonal God. 
Hk' will of the Totality iKtlhiiUi: can resist. 
It j.s wliat we knou' as La^y. And this 
is wiiat we mean by Shiva and Kali, and 
so oil.” 

Some of the most beautiful scenes in the 
world have been mad(‘ for me more beauti- 
ful. bv listeniinr. in their midst, to these lomr 

/O' ' 

soliloquies. 

It was dark when we approached Sicily, 
and against the sunset sky, I'hna Nvas in slight 
eruption. As \vc (Uitcrcd the straits of 
sina, the moon rose, and I walked up and 
doNvn the deck beside the Swami, wliilc he 
dwell on tlie fact that beauty is not c.xlcrnal. 
but already in the mind. On one side 
frowned tlic dark crags of the Italian 

coast, on the otlier. the island was touched 
with silver light. “’Messina must tiiank 
meV' he said. “It is I who give her all her 
beauty!” 

Tlien lie talked of the fever of longing 
to reacli God, tliat had wakened in him 
as a boy, and of liow he would begin 

repeating a text before 

Rr'itriv-U'; .\u‘’.cntv ' . ' , • n 

sunrise, and remain all 

day rej)t‘ating it. without stirring. He \vas 

trying here to explain the idea of (apnsya. 
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in answer to my questions, and he spoke of 
the old way of lighting four fires, and sitting 
in the midst, hour after hour, with the sun 
overhead, reining in the mind. "Worship 
the terrible!” he ended, "Worship Death! 
All else is vain. All struggle is vain. That 
is the last lesson. Yet this is not the coward’s 
love of death, not the love of the weak, or 
the suicide. It is the welcome of the strong 
man, who has sounded everything to its 
depths, and knows that there is no alter- 
native.” 
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GLIMPSES OF THE SAINTS 

The Swami talked with me one day, of 
tlie saints lie had seen. The subject began 
pcrliaps \vitli tliat Nag Mahashoy, who had 
paid him a visit in Calcutta, only a few 
weeks iDcfoi'C, and whose death must have 
occurred a day or two previous to our 
leaving. Tlie news reached him, wliile the 
sliip tvas still in the river. Nag Mahashoy, 
lie said repeatedly, was “one of the greatest 
of the works of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa”. 
He described his impassioned idea of the 
necessity of lihakti, and how he would refuse 
to gi\T food, to the body of one so worth- 
le.'^s and unfortunate as he himself was, in 
never yet having loved God. He told me, 
too, how on one occasion Nag Mahashoy 
had cut down the ridge-pole of his cottage, 
in order to make the fire to cook food for 
a guest. 

The talk passed perhaps, to the story 
of that youth who was touched by Sri 

Mati.T-hoy clictl in the last \s-cck of December, 1899, 
r.nt 5!:it<xl in the tc.\( — Ed. 
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Ramakrishna’s hand, and who never after- 
wards spoke, save to say “My Beloved! My 
Beloved!” He lived ten years, without other 
speech than this. 

There were many stories current 
amongst the monks, of persons who had 
come to Dakshineshwar during the hfetime 
of their Master, and being touched by his 
hand, went immediately into Samadhi. In 
A vision of the many cases, nothing more 

Madonna was'known of the visitants 

than this. This was notably true of a 
certain woman, who had driven to the: 
Temple and of whom Sri Ramakrishna had 
said at once that she was “a fragment of 
the Madonnahood of the worlds”. He had 
offered salutation to tliis guest, in the name 
of the Mother, throwing flowers on her feet 
and burning incense before her, and she, 
as was not perhaps surprising, had passed 
immediately into the deepest Samadhi. From 
this, however, to everyone’s surprise, it had 
proved most difficult to recall her. It was 
two or three hours before she awoke from 
her ecstasy, and when this happened her 
whole appearance, it is said, was as that 
of one who had been intoxicated. Much 
relieved that all was ending thus well, 
ho^vever — for it had been feared that her 
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Saniadhi might last much longer, and her 
famil)^ \vlicrevcr they ^vere, feel justly dis- 
turl^cd — all lent their aid to the departure 
of the stranger from the temple, and none 
had the forethought to make a single enquiry 
as to her name or abode. She never came 
again. Tims her memory became like some 
beautiful legend, treasured in the Order 
as witness to the worship of Sri Ramakrishna 
for gracious and noble wifehood and mother- 
hood. Had he not said of this woman, 
“a fragment of the eternal Madonna- 
hood” ? ^ 

In my o\vn ignorance of religious matters 
in general, my mind felt out much after 
these stray children of the central impulse, 
shining like distant stars in their own orbits, 
as it \vcrc, and never returning upon us 
or ours. I \vanted to know whether, 
even in lives so fair as theirs, it might 
perhaps be possible to forget the great 
experience of a day long years ago. so 
that the memory of the great Teacher 
and Iris touch would become to them aho 
a far-away incident, a story heard :r a 
dream, even as their visits had become to 
those who saw them pass. I wanted :n 
fact to l3C‘ able to measure the relative vaheee 
of many things, and I left out of s:rh: at 
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that time altogether — Shaving not yet begun 
to consider it — the preparedness which the 
. „ , , national idea has produced 

Lives Transformed . tt» i V i 

in every Hindu lor such 
experiences. But the Swami could not under- 
stand my mental’ twilight. “Was it a joke,” 
he said, “that Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
should touch a life? Of course he made 
new men and new women of those who 
came to him, even in these fleeting contacts!” 
And then he would tell story after story 
of different disciples. How one came, and 
came again, and struggled to understand. 
And suddenly to this one, he turned and 
said, “Go away now, and make some money! 
Then come again!” And that man today 
was succeeding in the world, but the old 
love was proving itself ever alight. There 
was no mention of the defects of this, or 
any other of whom he told. As one listened, 
it was the courage and nobility of each 
man’s struggle that one felt. Why should 
every man force himself to be a monk? 
Nay, how could every man, till his other 
work waf done? But there would be no 
mistake in the end. All these would be his 
at last. 

Similarly, of the saints. His whole soul 
went to the interpretation of each, as he 
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rose before him, and it would have been 
impossible at that moment for the listener to 
think of any other as higher. Of Pavhari 
Baba he had so striven to tell us every- 
thing, that it would have seemed scarcely 
delicate to press vague questions upon him 
further. All who had been with him at the 
time of the saint’s death knew that he held 
him second only to Sri Ramakrishna, knew 
that there was none whose love to himself 
he had more valued. 

Now he set himself to tell stories for an 
hour, of one or Uvo others whom he had 
met. Trailinga Swami he had seen when 
^’cr^^ very old, more than a hundred, 
apparently. He was ahvays silent. He would 
lie in a Shiva-tcmple in Banarcs, with his 
feel on the image. A madcap, seemingly. 
He allo^vcd people, however, to write him 
questions, and sometimes, if he fancied one, 
would ^\Titc an answer in Sanskrit. This 
man was lately dead. 

Raghunatii Dass had been dead two 
months, when the Swami reached his 
« , , ^ ashrama. He had been a 

soldier originally in the 
British seiAuce, and as an outpost sentinel 
was faithful and good, and much beloved by 
his officers. One night, however, he heard 
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a Ram-Ram party. He tried to do his duty, 
but “Jay a Bolo Ram Ghunder ki jai !” mad- 
dened him. He threw away his arms and 
uniform, and joined the worship. 

This went on for some time, till reports 
came to the Colonel. He sent for Raghunath 
Dass, and asked him whether these were true, 
and if he knew the penalty. Yes, he knew it. 
It was to be shot. 

“Well, ’ said the Colonel, “go away this 
time, and I shall repeat it to no one. 
This once I forgive you. But if the same 
thing happens again, you must suffer the 
penalty.” 

That night, however, the sentinel heard 
again the Ram-Ram party. He did his best, 
but it was irresistible. At last he threw all 
to the winds, and joined the \vorshippers 
till morning. 

Meanwhile, however, the Colonel’s trust 
in Raghunath Dass had been so great that 
he found it difficult to believe anything 
against him, even on his own confession. So 
in the course of the night, he visited the 
outpost, to sec for himself Now Raghunath 
Dass was in his place, and exchanged the 
word with him three times. Tlien, being 
reassured, the Colonel turned in, and went 
to sleep. 
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In the morning appeared Raghunath Dass 
lo report himself and surrender his arms. 
But tlie report was not accepted, for the 
Colonel told him what he had himself seen 
and heard. 

Thunderstruck, the man insisted by some 
means on retiring from the service. Rama 
it wns ^\ho had done this for His servant. 
Henceforth, in very truth, he would serve 
no other. 

“He became a Vairagi,” said the Swami, 
“on the banks of the Saraswati. People 
thought him ignorant, but I knew his 
po^ver. Daily he would feed thousands. 
Then would come the grain-seller, after 
a while, with his biU. ‘H’m!’ Raghunath 
Dass would say, ‘A thousand rupees you 
say? Let me see. It is a month I think 
since I have received anything. This wdll 
come, I fancy, to-morrow.’ And it always 
came.” 

Some one asked him if the story of the 
Ram-Ram party were true. 

“^Vhat’s the use of knowing such things?” 
he answered. 

“I do not ask for curiosity,” urged the 
questioner, “but only to know if it is possible 
for such things to happen!” 
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“Nothing is impossible with the Lord!” 
answered Raghunath Dass. . . 

“I saw many great men,” went on the 
Swami, “in Hrishikesh. One case that I re- 


At Hrishikesh 


member was that of a man 
who seemed to be mad. 


He was coming nude down the street, with 
boys pursuing and throwing stones at him. 
The whole man was bubbhng over with 
laughter, while blood was streaming down his 
face and neck. I took him, and bathed the 
wound, putting ashes* on it, to stop the bleed- 
ing. And all the time, with peals of laughter, 
he told me of the fun the boys and he had 
been having, throwing the stones. ‘So the 
Father plays,’ he said.” 

“Many of these men hide, in order to 
guard themselves against intrusion. People 
are a trouble to them. One had human 


bones strewn about his cave, and gave it out 
that he lived on corpses. Another threw stones. 
And so on”. . . . 


“Sometimes the thing comes upon them 
in a flash. There was a boy, for instance, 
who used to come to read the Upanishads 
with Abhedananda. One day he turned and 
said, ‘Sir, is all this really true?’ 


•These ashes are made by burning a piece of cotton 
clolli — N. 
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“‘Oh yes!’ said Abhedananda, ‘it may be 
diflicult to realise, but it is certainly true.’ ” 
“And next day, that boy was a silent 
Sanuyasin, nude, on his way to Kedar 


Nath 1” 

“Wliat happened to him? you ask. He 
became silent!” 

“But the Sannyasin needs no longer to 
ivorship, or to go on pilgrimage, or perform 
austerities. ^Vhat, then, is the motive of all 
tliis going from pilgrimage to pilgrimage, 
shrine to shrine, and austerity to austerity? 
He is acquiring merit, and gi\ang it to the 
world!” 


And tlicn, perhaps, came the story of 
Sliibi Rana. “Ah yes!” exclaimed the teller, 
as he ended, “these arc the stories that are 

deep in our nation’s heart ! 
IS' ever forget that the 
Sanuyasin takes two vows, one to realise 
the trutli, and one to help the ^vorld, and that 
Jhe most stringent of stringent requirements 
is that lie should renounce any thought of 
heaven!” 
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Even, a journey round the world becomes 
a pilgrimage, if one makes it with the Guru. 
It was late one evening, in the Red Sea, 
when I brought to the Swami some per- 
plexity, of a personal nature, about the 
right method of helpfulness to others. It 
was rarely, indeed, that he would answer 
a question of this sort, without first turning 
for authority to some dictum of the Shastras. 
And how grateful does one become later for 
this fact! It was his personal opinion that 
one desired. But giving this, as he did, in 
the form of a comment on some text, it 
went much deeper into the mind, and be- 
came the subject of much longer thought 
and consideration, than if he had answered at 
once, in the sense required by the impatient 
questioner. 

In the same way, when I had asked 
him what becomes of those who failed 
™ to keep their vows, he 

had gone all the way 
round by a beautiful Sanksrit quotation, to 
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I can never forget. First he explained how 
everything, short of the absolute control of 
mind, word, and deed, was but “the sowing 
of wild oats”. Then he told how the religious 
who failed would sometimes be born again to 
a throne, ‘there to sow his wild oats’, in grati- 
fying that particular desire which had led to 
his downfall. ‘A memory of the religious 
habit,’ he said, ‘often haunts the throne.’ 
For one of the signs of greatness was held to be 
the persistence of a faint memory. Akbar had 
had this memory. He thought of himself as a 
Brahmacharin who had failed in his vows. But 
he would be born again, in more favourable 
surroundings, and that time he would succeed. 
And then there came one of those personal 
glimpses which occurred so seldom with our 
Master. Carried away by the talk of memory, 
he lifted the visor for a moment, on his own 
soul, “And whatever you may think,” he said, 
turning to me suddenly, and addressing me by 
name, “I have such a memory! When I was 
only two years old, I used to play with my 
syce, at being a Vairagi, clothed in ashes and 
Kaupina. And if a Sadhu came to beg, they 
would lock me in, upstairs, to prevent my 
giving too much away. I felt that I also was 
this, and that for some mischief I had had to be 
sent away from Shiva. No doubt my family 
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increased this feeling, for wlien I was nauglity 
they would say ‘Dear, dear! so many austeri- 
ties, yet Shiva sent us this demon after all, 
instead of a good soul !’ Or when I was very 
rebellious they would empty a can of \vater 
over me, saying ‘Shiva! Shiva!’ And then I 
was all right, always. Even now, when I feel 
miscliicvous, that word keeps me straight. 
‘No!’ I say to myself, ‘not this time!’ ” 

On the present occasion, then, he went 
l)ack5 in similar fashion, to the Gita. “The 
Gita says,” he answered me, “that there arc 
tlirec kinds of charity, the Tamasic, the 
„ . . Raiasic, and the Sattvic. 

iamasic chanty is per- 
formed on an impulse. It is ahvays malang 
mistakes. The doer thinks of nothing but his 
own impulse to be kind. Rajasic charity is 
what a man docs for his own glory. And 
Sattvic charity is that which is given to the 
rijTht person in the right way, and at the pro- 
per time. Your o^vn,” he said, referring to the 
incident that had brought about my question, 
“was, I fear, like the tamasic charity. When 
it comes to the sattwc, I think more and more 
of a certain great Western "woman, in "whom I 
have seen that quiet giving, always to the right 
person in the right way, at the right time, and 
never making a mistake. For my own part, I 
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have been learning that even charity can go 
too far.” 

His voice sank into silence, and we sat 
looking out over the starlit sea. Then he took 
up the thread again. “As I grow older I find 
that I look more and more for greatness in 
little things. I want to know what a great man 
eats and wears, and how he speaks to his 
servants. I want to find a Sir Philip Sidney 
greatness! Few men would remember the 
thirst of others, even in the moment of death. 

“But anyone will be great in a great posi- 
tion! Even the coward will grow brave 
in the glare of the foot-lights. The world 
looks on. Whose heart \vill not throb? Wliose 
pulse will not quicken, till he can do his 
best? 


“More and more the true greatness seems 
„ _ , to me that of the -worm, 

doing Its duty silently, 
steadily, from moment to moment, and hour 
to hour.” 


How many points on the map have re- 
ceived a new beauty in my eyes, from the 
conversations they recall! As we passed up 
the eoast of Italy, we talked of the Church. As 
^ve -went through the Straits of Bonifacio, and 
sat looking at the south coast of Corsica, he 
spoke in a hushed voice of “this land of the 
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in the morning, to tell me, in broad outline, 
what he felt to be the points of difference be- 
tween his own schemes for the good of India, 
and those preached by others. It was im- 
possible to draw him out 

IS essage Subject, On the con- 

trary, he expressed appreciation of certain 
personal characteristics and lines of conduct, 
adopted by some of the leaders of other 
schools, and I regarded the question as dis- 
missed. Suddenly, in the evening, he returned 
to the subject of his own accord. 

“I disagree with all those,” he said, ‘"who 
are ghdng their superstitions back to my peo- 
ple. Like the Egyptologist’s interest in Eg^'pt, 
it is easy to feel an interest in India that is 
purely selfish. One may desire to see again 
the India of one’s books, one’s studies, one’s 
dreams. Ady hope is to see again the strong 
points of that India, reinforced by the strong 
points of this age, only in a natural way. The 
new state of things must be a growth from 
within. 

“So I preach only the Upanishads. If you 
look, you will find that I have never quoted 
anything but the Upanishads. And of the 
Upanishads, it is only that 
one idea strength. The 
quintessence of Vedas and Vedanta and all, lies 
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in that oiif word. Biiddha'.s tcju'hin'^^ wa ; of 
Tsoji-n'^astancf' or Xon-injury. But I think tlii'. 
is a hrttrr way ol' {('arhint^ tlic sanio fhinyy k'or 
la-hind tha.t Xori-injnry lay a. rln-adful vA-al;- 
iK'SS. It is Weakness ili.il eonc:<-ive< the idea, nf 
lasistance. I do not tltink of ])tini«l)ine or 
esc;;])in!( from a dr<tj) of sea.-sj)ray. It is no- 
thin!; to nie. Yet to the inosfjiiito it would l)e 
serious. Xow 1 wotild make all injury like 
that. Strenuth and fearlessness. My own ideal 
is that j;iant (Ya saint whom th(-y killed in the 
Mutiny, and who broke his silence, when stab- 
b(-d to the beaut, to sav- --‘and thou alsf) art 
He!* 

“But you may ask - what is th<- j)lact‘, of 
Ratnakrishna in this seln'me? 

“lie is tip- mc-tlutd. that wonderful un- 
{•(tnscit)us method! He did not understand 
himself He luiev; noihini; <'f Bncjland or the 
khi!ilisii, sa\-e ilia.t they were cjueer folk fnun 
o\'{ r the S'-a. lint he li\-e(l that [(real life — a.nd 
I lead the mea.nitu;. Never .a word of con- 
demna.tion for any! Once I had been attark- 
iu'u one of oitr sects of Diabolists, I had been 
raviiur on f(<r three l-.our.s. and he had listened 
(iuietly. ‘Well, well!* said llu* old man as I 
iinislu'il. ‘perlia.jrN every luuise may have a hack 
door. Wiio ktiow.s ;’* 

‘‘I Iit]]ert(‘ the s;re.Jt fault of our Indian 
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religion has lain in its knowing only two words 
— ^Renunciation and Mukti. Only Mukti here\ 
Nothing for the householder ! 

“But these are the very people whom I 
want to help. For are not all souls of the same 
quality? Is not the goal of all the same? 

“And so strength must come to the nation 
through education.” 

I thought at the time, and I think in- 
creasingly, as I consider it, that this one talk 
of my Master had been well worth the \vhole 
voyage, to have heard. 
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'rin* Swaniii v/as . pn'- ‘( ( uj)!!-,'! 

\vilh thf thoiifjit fjf IliiuhiiM]! as a v.-lmlf. anci 
tin's fai'i rninui nTurrin'^ rxprrs<'f)a in iffcr- 
cnrcs t<i X’aishnavi'^in. As a Sannvasin. his own 
iina?:;;] nation was prrliap.s (loniinat<‘cl ])y thr 
ronr{])tions of Siiaivaisin. ]>nt Nhn’shna.vism 
ofirird him a subject of pt-rpt'tiiai interrst anri 
analysis, 'fin' thintx h(‘ knew by expen<mre 
was the (ruth (d' the <lortrin<“ ofAdvaita. T'n*' 
symbols under which he would seek to convi-y 
this W(’re the monastic ideal and the Worshij) 
of the Terrible. Ihit ihesr were truths for 
heroes. By their means, oiw jui^ht leather an 
armv. d'he bull; of mankind wuuld always 
think of God as a Divine Pn)\idence, a tender 
Pn^server. a.nd tin' question of qiu'stions was 
ho^v to deepen the popular knowledge, of the 
connection i)etween this tyj)e of belief a.nd the 
hiehesi ]'»hil(e‘^opliy. With rer^ard to the \Vest. 
indeed, the bridges had ;!Ctual}y to b'* built. 
.■\dvaita had to be expla.ined and prt'aelied. 
But in India, a.ll this had betm done lone a"o, 
Th<‘ fa.eis were universally admitted. It was 
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only necessary to renew realisation, to remind 
the nation of the inter-relation of all parts 
of its faith, and to go again and again over 
the ground, in order to see that no weak 
point remained, in the argument by which 
V aishnavism was demonstrated to be as essen- 
tial to the highest philosophy, as that philo- 
sophy was acknowledged to be, to it. 

Thus he loved to dwell on the spectacle 
of the historical emergence of Hinduism. 
He sought constantly for the great force 
The Sankhya Philo- behind the evolution of any 
given phenomenon. Where 
was the thinker behind the founder of a 
religion? And where, on the other hand 
was the heart to complete the thought? 
Buddha had received his philosophy of the 
five categories — form, feeling, sensation, 

motion, knowledge — ^from Kapila. But Buddha 
had brought the love that made the philo- 
sophy live. Of no one of these, Kapila had 
said, can anything be declared. For each 
is not. It but was, and is gone. ‘Each is but 
the ripple on the waters. Know, O man! 
thou art the seal’ 

Krishna, in his turn, as the preacher 
and creative centre of popular Hinduism, 
awoke in the Swami a feeling which was 
scarcely second to his passionate personal 
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adoration of Buddha. Compared to His many- 
sidedness, the Sannyas of Buddha v/as al- 
most a weakness. How wonderful was the 
Gita! Reading it, as a boy, he would be 
slopped ever}' now and then by some great 
sentence, which would go throbbing through 
Ins iDrain for days and nights. ‘They who 
find pleasure and pain the same, heat and 
cold the same, friend and foe the samef 
And that description of the battle — a spirited 
battle too! — with the opening words of 
Krishna, Til doth it befit thee, Aujuna, 

thus to yield to unrnanliness!’ How strone! 

* ' 

But besides this, there was the beautv of 
It. The Gita, after the Buddhist WTitings, 
was such a relief! Buddha, had constantly 
said. T am for the People!’ Amd they had 
eruslied. in his name, the vanitv of art and 
leaniinii. Tlie ereat mi.stake committed bv 
Buddhism lay in the destruction of the old. 
Per the Buddhist books v/ere torture 
to read. Plasdng been svritten for the 
iSTioranr. one would find only one or t:vo 
tiw/.is'hw in a huee vobime.'' It sva.s to 
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meet the need thus roused, that the Puranas 
were intended. There had been only one 
mind in India that had foreseen this need, 


that of Krishna, probably the greatest man 
who ever lived. He recognises at once the 
need of the People, and the desirabilily of 
preserving all that had already been gained. 
Nor are the Gopi story and the Gita (which 
speaks again and again of women and Sudras) 
the only forms in which he reached the 
ignorant. For the whole Mahabharata is 
his, carried out by his worshippers, and it 
begins with the declaration that it is for 


the People. 

“Thus is created a religion that ends in 
the worship of Vishnu, as the preservation 
and enjoyment of life, leading to the reali- 
T-r „ , „ , sation of God. Our last 

movement, Chaitanyism, 


you remember, was for enjoyment.* At the 
same time. Jainism represents the other ex- 
treme, the slow destruction of the body by 
self-torture. Hence Buddhism, you see, is 
reformed Jainism, and this is the real 


meaning of Buddha’s leaving the company 


*The Swami ivas characterising doctrine here: he ivas not 
speaking of the personal asceticism of Sri Chaitanya, ivhich has 
probably never been surpassed. 
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of tliu five ascetics. In India, in everv acre. 

^ *4 O * 

iIkm'c is a cycl(‘ nf sects wliich n-prcsem.s every 
gradation of jDhysical practice, from the ('x- 
treme of self-torture to the extreme of excess. 
And during tlie same period will always he 
develop('d a melajDhysica) cycle, which re- 
presents the realisation of God as taking 
place by every gradatif>n of meaiLs, from 
that of using the senses as an iiLstrument, to 
that of th(' annihilation of the senses. Tims 
Hinduism always consists, as it W(!re. of two 
c('nnter-spirals, comj^leting each other, round 
a single axis. 

“Yes! \*aishnavism says, ‘It is all right! 
this tremendous love for father, for mother, 
for brother, husband, or child! It is all right, 
if only you will think that Ki'ishna is 
the child, and w'hcn you give him food, 
that you are feeding Krishna!* This 
was the cry of Chaitanya. ‘^Vor^hip God 
throv^h the senses!’ as against the Vedanlic 
cry. ‘Control the senses! Suppress the 
senses!’ 

“At the present moment, we may sec 
three difierent p(»sitions of the national reli- 
gion— tin* orthodox, the .-Vrya Samaj. and 
th(* Ilrahmo Samaj. The orthodnx cov('rs 
tht' ground taken by the \*edic Hindus of 
the Mnhribharata e])och. The Arya .S.imaj 
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corresponds with Jainism, and the Brahmo 
Samaj with the Buddhists. 

“I see that India is a young and living 
organism. Europe also is young and living. 
Neither has arrived at such a stage of 
^ development that we can 

India not Effete r i • •. • i* 

saiely criticise its insti- 
tutions. They are two great experiments, 
neither of which is yet complete. In India, we 
have social communism, with the hght of 
Advaita — that is, spiritual individualism — 
playing on and around it; in Europe, you 
are socially individualists, but your thought 
is duahstic, which is spiritual communism. 
Thus the one consists of sociahst institutions, 
hedged in by individualistic thought, while 
the other is made up of individuahst 
institutions, within the hedge of commu- 
nistic thought. 

“Now we must help the Indian experi- 
ment as it is. Movements which do not 
attempt to help things as they are, are, from 
that point of view, no good. In Europe for 
instance, I respect marriage as highly as 
non-marriage. Never forget that a man is 
made great and perfect as much by his 
faults as by his virtues. So we must not 
seek to rob a nation of its character, even 
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if it could be prov<'d that, that character v/as 
all faults/' 

Mis mind was extraordinarily clear on the 
subject of \\-hat he meant by individualism. 
Mow often has he said to me “You do not 
y<'t tmderstand India! ^Ve Indians arc m.-vn- 
worshi])pers. after all! Our God is man!” 
Me meant here the great individual man, 
the man of self-realisation — Buddha, Krishna, 
the Guru, the iMaha-Purusha. But on another 
oeeasion, using the same word in an 
entirely diflerent sense, he said “This 
'fiio Wnniiip or idea of man-wonship" 

c.xists in nucleus in 
India, but it has never been expanded. 
You must develop it. Make poctiy, 
make art, of it. Establish the worship 
of the feet of beggars, as you had it 
in Mediaeval Europe. Make man-\vor- 
.‘'hippers.” 

He was equally clear, again, about the 
value of the image. “You may always say,” 
h<‘ said, “that the image is God. The 
ern'i' y(ni have to avoid, is to think God 
the imag(',*’ Ide was appealed to, on one 
{H'casion, to condemn the fetichism of the 


• Hint !•! to *.!y, the worship of the mn.nhood whicJi oasts in 
:.r.y in al! men, .apart from their indivitin.ai .achievement 

t.f th;.-,:e!it or ctj.an'.ctcr, immanity. 
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Hottentot, “I do not know,” he answered, 
“what fetichism is!” 

A lurid picture was hastily put before 
him, of the object alternately worshipped, 
beaten, thanked. “/ do that!” he exclaimed. 
“Don’t you see,” he went on, a moment 
later, in hot resentment of injustice done 
to the lowly and absent, “Don’t you see 
that there is no fetichism ? Oh, your 
hearts are steeled, that you cannot see 
that the child is right! The child sees 
person everywhere. Knowledge robs us 
of -the child’s vision. But at last, through 
higher knowledge, we win back to it. 
He connects a living power with rocks, 
sticks, trees, and the rest. And is there 
not a living Power behind them? It is 
symbolism, not fetichism! Can you not 
see?” 

But while every sincere ejaculation was 
thus sacred to him, he never forgot for a 
moment the importance of the philosophy 
of Hinduism. And he would throw perpe- 
tual flashes of poetry into the illustration 
of such arguments as are known to law- 
yers. Hoiv lovingly he ivould dwell 
upon the Mimansaka philosophy! With 
what pride he would remind the listener 
that, according to Hindu savaiits, ‘the 
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mind. Your own name is infinitely more 
perfect than the person, you! The name 
of God is greater than God. Guard you 
your speech!” Surely there has never been 
another religious system so fearless of truth! 
As he talked, one saw that the whole turned 
on the unspoken conviction, self-apparent 
to the Oriental mind, that religion is not 
a creed but an experience; a process, as the 
Swami himself has elsewhere said, of being 
and becoming. If it be true that this pro- 
cess leads inevitably from the apprehension 
of the manifold to the realisation of the 
One, then it must also be true that every- 
thing is in the mind, and that the material 
is nothing more than the concretising of 
ideas. Thus the Greek philosophy of Plato 
is included within the Hindu philosophy of 
the Mimansakas, and a doctrine that sounds 
merely empiric on the lips of Europe, finds 
reason and necessity, on those of India. In 
the same way, as one declaring a truth self- 
evident, he exclaimed, on one occasion, 
“I would not worship even the Greek gods, 
for they were separate from humanity! 
Only those should be worshipped who are 
like ourselves, but greater. The difference 
between the gods and me must be a difference 
only of degree.” 
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nothing by itself; the goal, therefore, 
for Buddhism, was beyond vidjd [which 
Buddhism called Prajnd], and outside the 
five categories. Side by side with this, he 
would place the three illusive categories of 
the Vedanta (and of Kant) — time, space, 
and causation [Kdla-desh-nimiUd] appearing 
as name-and-form, which is Maya, that is 
to say, neither existence nor non-existence. 
It was clear, then, that the seen was not, 
according to this, a being. Rather it is an 
eternal, changeful process. Being is one, but 
process makes this being appear as many. 
Evolution and involution are both alike 
in Maya. They are certainly not in 
Being [iSfl/], which remains eternally the 
same. 

Nor would Western speculations pass for- 
gotten, in this great restoration of the path 
the race had come by. For this was 
a mind which saw only the seeking, pur- 
suing, enquiry of man, making no arbitrary 
distinctions as between ancient and modern. 
The analysis of the modern syllogism — 
under the old Indian title of 'the five limbs 
of the argument’ — would be followed by 
the four proofs of the Nyayas. These 
were, (1) direct perception; (2) inference; 
(3) analogy; (4) testimony. According to 
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perception? Experience, says some one. But 
it happens, let us suppose, for the first time. 
Throw a baby into the air, and it cries. 
Experience from past lives ? But why ap- 
plied to the future? Because there is a real 
connection between certain things, a perva- 
siveness, only it lies with us to see that the 
quahty neither overlaps, nor falls short of, the 
instance. On this discrimination depends all 
human knowledge.’ 

‘With regard to fallacies, it must be 
remembered that direct perception itself 
can only be a proof, provided the instru- 
ment, the method, and the persistence of the 
perception, are all maintained pure. Dis- 
ease, or emotion, wll have the effect of dis- 
turbing the observation. Therefore direct per- 
ception itself is but a mode of inference. There- 
fore all human knowledge is uncertain, 
and may be erroneous. Who is a true 
witness? He is a true witness to whom the 
things said is a direct perception. There- 
fore the Vedas are true, because they consist 
of the ewdence of competent persons. But 
is this power of perception peculiar to any? 
No! The Rishi, the Aryan, and the Mlechha 
all alike have it.’ 

‘jModern Bengal holds that evddence is 
only a special case of direct perception, and 
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XVI 

GLIMPSES IN THE WEST 

On July the 31st, we arrived in London, 
and the voyage that to myself had been so 
memorable, was over. The Swami spent a 
few weeks in Wimbledon, but at this time 
of the year, not many of his friends were in 
town, and before long he acceded to the 
invitations which were constantly reaching 
him and went on to America, there to wait 
in a beautiful country-home on the Hudson, 
for the leading that he confidently expected, 
to show him where his next effort was to lie. 
A month later, I became a guest in the same 
house, and continued to see Ir'm daily, until 
November the 5th, that is to say, six or seven 
weeks later. After that date, when our party 
was broken up, the Swami paid a few visits 
in New York and its neighbourhood. At 
the end of the month he passed through 
Chicago, where I then was, on his way to 
California. Again I met him in New York 
in the following June (1900). There for 
a few weeks, and later in Paris for a similar 
length of time, I saw him frequently; and 
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in Srptcinhcr. finally, T spent a f)rinif:ht 
as in\ frilDw-micst. with American friend':, 
in Brittany. .So ends tlie prirede^s meinnry 
f>r tin- years of my schtHdim^ nnd<'r him. for 
when 1 next .saw my Ma'^ttax in India in 
the hrst liair of it was only to receive 

liis final blessinc^ and take a last fare- 
w<-l). 

Discijdeslii]) is always seremdy pa'^sive. but 
it chantt;i's. at a moment's n(’»tice. into 
strenuous effort and activity, wiien the per- 
stmal ]')r(‘stmre of ilie Tc'acher i.s withdrawn. 
.\nd tliis last was v.diat our Master altove all 
exjT'eted of ids disciples. Me said onei' tiiat. 
whenever a younti: monk. rec(dv<*d for a 
ft'w Ns’eeks or months into tin' monasterv. 

n 

comjilained tliat as yet he had learnt no- 
tldnir. he always semt him back for a while to 
tile wcudd lie had loft, thi're to find out ht)W 
Very much Ik' had in fact absorbi'd. IxviTy 
jiartinit from him was like tin* (uitrustim^ 
I'f a standard for warfare, “Be tht' heroic 
Rajput wife!" ht' exckiimed in an und«-r- 
ton<' on one <H'casi('in, to a eirl who was 
about to 5dve way to <*molion, at sayiii't: 
farev.adl to her betrothed. And the words 
.icted like a clia.rm. His kwt words, afti-r 
mv brief trlimpse of him in Chicaxm. \e(“re 
“Rememlier! tiie message of India is always 
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'Mot the soul for Mature but Mature for the 
souir ” 

When I said good-bye to him in 
Brittany in September, 1900, I was on the 
eve of returning alone to England, there to 
The Farewell find friends and means, 

Charge if possible, for the Indian 

work. I knew nothing as yet of the length 
of my stay. I had no plans. And the thought 
may have crossed his mind that old ties 
were perilous to a foreign allegiance. He 
had seen so many betrayals of honour that 
he seemed always to be ready for a ne^v 
desertion. In any case, the moment was cri- 
tical to the fate of the disciple, and this he 
did not fail to realise. Suddenly, on my last 
evening in Brittany, when supper was some 
time over, and the darkness had fallen, I 
heard him at the door of my little arbour- 
study, calling me into the garden. I came 
out, and found him waiting to give me his 
blessing, before leaving with a man-friend, for 
the cottage where they were both housed. 

“There is a peculiar sect of Moham- 
medans,” he said, ’when he saw me, “who 
are reported to be so fanatical that they 
take each ne^v-born babe, and expose it, 
saying, Tf God made thee, perish! If Ali 
made thee, live!’ Now this which they say 
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to the child. I but in llic opposite sense, 
to you. tonight — ‘Go fortli into the world, and 
there, if I mach' you. be destroyed! If Mother 
made you. live!’ ” 

Vet he came again next morning, soon 
after dawn, to sav farewell, and in mv last 
imanory of him in Burope, I look back once 
more from the peasant market-cart, and see 
his form aga.inst the morning sky, as he stands 
on the; road outside our cottage at Lannion, 
with hands uplifted, in that Eastern salutation 
which is also benediction. 

I'he outstanding impre.ssion made by the 
Swami’s bearing, during all these months of 
I'airopc'an and American life, ^vas one <')f al- 
niftst conijilete indifference to his surroundings. 
Current estimates of value left him entirely 
unaffected. He was never in anv wav startled 

9 4 

or incredulous undc-r success, being too deeply 
convinc<‘d of the greatne.ss of the Power that 
Worked through him, to be sur])riscd by it. 
but iK'ither was he unnerved by external 
failure. Both victory and defeat would come 
and go. He was their witness. “"Why .should 
I rang if the world itself were to disappear?” 
lie said once. ‘‘.Vccording to my phikisophy. 
th.al. ^'ou kn(»w. leould be a very good thing! 
I'ui in fa.ct,” he added, in tones suddenly 
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graver, "all that is against me must be with 
me in the end. Am I not Her soldier!” 

He moved fearless and unhesitant through 
the luxury of the West. As determinedly as 
I had seen him in India, dressed in the two 
garments of simple folk, sitting on the floor 
and eating with his fingers, so, equally without 
doubt or shrinking, was his acceptance of the 
complexity of the means of living in America 
or France. Monk and king, he said, were 
obverse and reverse of a single medal. From 
the use of the best to the renunciation of all, 
was but one step. India had thrown all her 
prestige in the past, round poverty. Some 
prestige was in the future to be cast round 
wealth. 

Rapid changes of fortune, however, must 
always be the fate of one who wanders from 
door to door, accepting the hospitality of 
foreign peoples. These reversals he never 
seemed to notice. No institution, no environ- 
ment, stood between him and any human heart. 
His confidence in that Divine-within-Man of 
which he talked, was as perfect, and his ap- 
peal as direct, when he talked with the im- 
perialist aristocrat or the American millionaire, 
as with the exploited and oppressed. But the 
out-flow of his love and courtesy were always 
for the simple. 
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WIk'ii. travelling in America, lie had at 
first in certain Southern towns ])ecn taken for 
a Xegro. and refused admission to the hotels, 
h(' had never said that he was not of African 
blood. ])ut had as cjuietly and gratefully availed 
himself of the society of the coloured race, 
when that was offered, as of that of the local 
, , , , , magnates who hastened 

f)f the Lo’,\lv 'll* 1 . 

round him later, m morti- 
fied a])ology for what they deemed the insult 
put u])on him. “What! rise at the cxpeiLsc of 
another!” he was heard to say to himself, long 
after, whim some one referred with astonish- 
imau to this silence about his race, “Rise at the 
<‘xpense of another! I didiiH come to earth 
for that!'* Tt is not for the monk to dictate 
terms: the monk submits. Often, in after- 
years. he .spoke of the pathos of the confidences 
regarding race-exclusion, which he had receiv- 
ed at this time. Few things ever gave him such 
jdeasure as a negro railway-servant who came 
up t<j him on one occa.sion, in a station, saying 
that he had heard how in him one of his own 
peo]dc had become a great man, and he would 
like to shake hands. Finally, it was never 
jPKMble, in his presence, for the vulgar social 
exulta.tion < if the white man to pass unrebuked. 
Ihnv vti'in lu' would heroine at any sign of this! 
How scathing was his reproof! .Vnd above all. 
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how glowing was the picture he would paint, 
-of a possible future for these children of the 
race, when they should have outstripped all 
others, and become the leaders of Humanity! 
He was scornful in his repudiation of the 
pseudo-ethnology of privileged races. “If I am 
grateful to my white-skinned Aryan ancestor,” 
he said, “I am far more so to my yellow-skinned 
Mongolian ancestor, and most so of all, to the 
black-skinned Negritoid!” 

He was immensely proud, in his own 
physiognomy, o^ what he called his ‘Mongo- 
lian Jaw,’ regarding it as a sign of ‘bull-dog 


tenacity of purpose’; and referring to this 
particular race-element, which he believed 
to be behind every Aryan 
people, he one day exclaim- 
cd, “Don’t you see? the Tartar is the wine of 


the race! He gives energy and power to every 
blood!” 


In seeking to penetrate his indifference to 
circumstance, one has to remember that it ivas 
based on a constant effort to find the ideal 


thinking-place. Each family, each hearth-stone 
was appreciated by him, in the degree in which 
it provided that mental and emotional poise 
which makes the highest intellectual life pos- 
sible. One of a party who visited Mont Saint 
hlichael with him on Michaelmas Day 1900, 
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and haj)})cncd to .stand in-Mf to him. I.joln'n*' 
tlx- dnnf^c(m-naffrs of ni‘*diar\'ai j>r!ronr'r . voi- 
.^lanilrd to hrar him .say, under hi‘- hreadn 
“What a woiuk'iTul ])lar<* fnr nx-ditatinn !“ 
'J’ht rc arc stih some amonyrst those wlso <‘ntf r- 
tained liim in Cliiraym in ]«>93. who tejl of tlx- 
difiiculty with M-hicdi. on liis first a'rriwtl in the 
\\'est. lie lii'oke tiiroin^di llie !ial)it of hdiiny 
etiiistantly into absorption. He ^sv»uld r-nter a 
tram, and ha\‘(* to pa\* the fare Tor tlic wiiole 
lenylli of the line, rnon* than tmei- in a n’nyle 
jcunaiey, perhaps, ix'iix; t<»o deeply eiieo'-o-ed 
in tlioiif^lu to know wlnai lx- liad reaelx'd hi'. 
fli'Slination. As yeans went on. atui tlx'o* fn^-nds 
met liim from lime to time, they s.iw tlx* 
uradual (diancce to an attitude (d* a.jijxtri-nf 
H'adiix'ss and tictuality. But sneli tdteratious 

^^•e^e litde more than snr- 
fare-deep. lif-rx'at’n. llv' will 
y]<>^^'<‘d v.'ith all ins old ferwnir. tlx* nnnd Ix-h] 
it.M'lf ever on tlx' brink of the univeisal. It 
seenx'd almost a.s if it werr by --onx’ a.nt.xx'u;' - 
tie j)ower. ilial he w;is ‘jiowled alone Ipxu 
pkxa- to pku'o. beiixa broken tlx- while.” t<» n- o 
his own {ir,i])]iir. ])hr.jsr. '*( )h I kiio',-.’ 1 ha\'e 
'i',;md<’red over the v. Ixdc' ea.Tlh.’* hr enrd 
oiu‘(‘. “but in India I he.ve ]e<»ked f.i!' notlnix’, 
savr the cp.vc in '.vhieh to nx-dit.it*- 1" 

And \’el Ix' a <'ojx!.‘.!!t .0x1 .* Ixa n 


hi.ictiviiv in .\ctivit\' 


O 
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observer. Museums, universities, institutions, 
local history, found in him an eager student. 
It was the personal aspect of conditions that 
left him unaffected. Never did the contrast 
between two hemispheres pass before a mind 
better fitted to respond to its stimulus. He 
approached everything through the ideas which 
it sought to express. During the voyage to 
England, he came on deck one day after a 
sound sleep, and told me that he had in his 
dreams been pursuing a discussion, as between 
Eastern and Western ideals of marriage, and 
had come to the conclusion that there was 
sometliing in both that the world could ill 
afford to lose. At the end of his last visit to 
America, he told me that on first seeing 
Western civilisation he had been greatly 
attracted by it, but now he saw mainly its 
greed and power. Like others, he had accepted 
without thought the assumption that machinery 
would be a boon to agriculture, but he could 
now see that while the American farmer, ^vith 
his several square miles to farm, might be the 
better for machines, they ^vere likely to do 
little but harm on the tiny farmlands of the 
Indian peasantry. The problem was quite 
different in the two cases. Of that alone, he 
^vas firmly convinced. In everything, includ- 
ing the problem of distribution, he listened 
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v.-iili Huspiciciii to all arguments tlial would 
v.-ork for the elimination of small interests, 
ap])earing in this as in so many other thingSj 
as the perfect, though unconscious expression, 
of the s])irit of the old Indian civilization. A 
strong habit of combination he was able to 
admire, but what beauty of combination ^eas 
ther<\. amongst a pack of wolves? 

lie had an intense objection to discussing 
the grievances, or the problems of India, in a 
foreign country; and felt dcc])ly humiliated 

ivhen this ivas done in his 

i ndc of Cx)untry i* i i 

jUTsencc. i\'or did lie ever 
fail, on the other hand, to back a fellow- 
eountryinan against the world. It was useless 
for Fairojieans to talk to him of their theories, 
if an Indian investigator in the same line had 
come to an opposite conclusion. With the 
simplicity and irankness of a child, he would 
a.nswer that he supposed his friend would 
invent more delicate instruments, and make 
more accurate measurements, which would 
enable him to jirove his point. 

d’hus. student and citizen of the world as 
others were ])roud to claim him, it was yet 
.'ilways <ui the glory of his Indian birth that he 
took his stand. And in the midst of the sur- 
roundings and opportnnities of princes, it was 
snore and mon* tlic monk who stood revealed. 
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THE SWAMI’S MISSION CONSIDERED 
AS A WHOLE 

The mission of Buddha, in the centuries 
before the Christian era, was twofold. He was 
the source, on the one hand, of a current of 
energy, that swept out from the home-^vaters 
to warm and fertilise the shores of distant 
lands. India, scattering his message over the 
Eastern world, became the maker of nations, 
of churches, of literatures, arts and scientific 
systems, in countries far beyond her own 
borders. But within India proper, the life of 
the Great Teacher was the first nationaliser. 
By democratising the Aryan culture of the 
Upanishads, Buddha determined the common 
Indian civilisation, and gave birth to the 
Indian nation of future ages. 

Similarly, in the great life that I have 
seen, I cannot but think that a double purpose 
is served — one of world-moving, and another, 
of nation-making. As regards foreign countries, 
Vivekananda was the first authoritative expo- 
nent, to ^Vestern nations, of the ideas of the 
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and Upani';)iads. He lind no dogma of 
liis own to set forth. “I liavc never/’ he said, 
“fjuolcd anything but tlie Vedas and Upani- 
shads. and from them onlv that the word 
.'‘hniglhr^ Me preached Alukti instead of 
lira veil ; cnliglitennicnt instead of salvation; 
tlu' realisation of the Immanent Unity, Brali- 
nian. instead of God; the truth of all faiths, 
inst(‘ad of the binding force of any one. 

Western scholars were sometimes amazed 
and imcomfortable, at licaring the subject of 
tile learned researches of the study poured out 
as living truths with all the fervour of the 
pnljiit, but the scholarship of the preacher 
proved itself easily superior to any tests they 
could oOer. His doctrine was no academic 
system of mctapliysics, of purely historic and 
linguistic interest, but the heart’s faith of a 
living jieople. who have struggled continuously 
for its realisation, in life and in death, for 
tW( nty-five centuries. Books liad been to him 
, not the .source and fountain 
of knowledge, Iml a mere 
( "unnimlary (ui. and ('xplanation of. a Life 
V. ]in»c ]irightn<-ss would, without them have 
d.uvlcd liini. and left him incapable of analy- 
sintril. It hafl bi-en this same life ofRamakrishna 
haranuduunsa that had foixaai upon him the 
o 'lnL'tivm tiiat the theory j>f Advaita., as pro- 
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pounded by Sankaracharya- the theory tha 
all is One and there is no second — was ulti 
mately the only truth. It was this life, re 
enforced of course by his own experience, tha 
had convinced him that even such philosophies'' 
as seemed to culminate at a point short of th< 
Absolute One-ness, would prove in the end tc 
be dealing with phases only, of this suprem( 
realisation. 

As an expression of this goal, however 
every sincere belief was true. “Bow thy head 
and adore,” had said Sri Ramakrishna, “where 
others worship, for in that form in which mar 
has called on Him, God will assuredly appear.’ 
At each step between the earth and the sun. 
said the Swami, we might conceivably take a 
photograph. No two of these would be perfectl) 
similar. Yet which could be said to be untrue r 
These sayings referred to the compatibility oi 
the antagonistic religious ideas of different 
sects and creeds. But when the Teacher ol 
Dakshineshwar set himself to determine the 
accessibility of the highest illumination through 
the life of woman, we are perhaps justified in 
feeling that he opened the door to a deeper 


♦Dualism, the doctrine of the ultimate difiercnce between 
soul and God, saved and Saviour; and Qualified Dualism, the 
mergence of the soul in the realisation of God, but not in Hia 
being. 
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trr-H'r than 


Hataisl f<>r tiw raa. rf'tin*"--; Mf'wliai is roinniouiy 
t aaisidn Til tn h>‘ ni'-faiv rstcia.i and .secular. In 
wtuld oi syinh »1'., lir }>r'>vrd the service of the. 
h'esne ;i\ ire.i“ ,v in'*.in''. t<» Chad as aucndtuicc 
t-n the .lit a! ; the sa.er.uncitts i>l the. tenijtlc, 

thaueii served bv ])ricstly 
ii,i!id'>. n<i\ more a means ot 
t!Jaer th.tn tlv comtu-'n i)read c>{ the hoiisc- 
h'dd, h.Md'.ea ;.nd di^Uil'nicd by wife or mother, 
“bveryiihny, even the name of Chad.*’ .‘^aid Sri 
Kantahri'hn.i. “is .Maya, but .s-tme of tiiis 
Mav.'i h.elp-, toVAirds freedom; tlie rest only 
ieeab tis deep -r into bonda.ye.” In sliowing, 
(li.it the daily hie of a t^ood woman was thus 
blesst'd. that .1 home was a temph% that court- 
v,\\ ho pit.dity, a.iul die fulhlment of duty in 
the World m’e'ni i)e made into one long act of 
vo>r.shi]>, Sri iv isnakrislma, as I think, provided 
I'.'.Ms ;o.\d satietiou for what was to be a pre- 
tlomiti uit thouyht with his great disciple. 

d'h" Sw.uni Xh'vekanand i, in his wander- 
iny< over lud.ia during .sidrscqucnt yeans, 
'Uudted it; moUifade of small .social formations, 

« .uds erahodyitvr ns centred religious convic- 
tion, a.nd loo.tui in all hoiken gleams of that 
!>! igimue:-; wldcli h- had seen at its fullest in 
ie.'; Ai.oter. Ihjt \shen. in 1893. lie began to 
roe die Vy-ihl ouuhh“ India, it was by national 
.'.mi p.arK-'io confronted. 
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And in these, as naturally as in the creeds and 
sects of his own land, he continued to feel the 
outworking of the Divine within Man. For 
many years, this was entirely unconscious, yet 
no one around him stood unimpressed by his 
eager study of the strong points of different 
peoples. 

One day, in the course of my voyage to 
England, when he had been telling me, with 
the greatest delight, of the skilled seamanship 
and exquisite courtesy of the Turk, I drew his 
attention to the astonishing character of his 
enthusiasm. His mind seemed to turn to the 
thought of the ship’s servants, whose childlike 
devotion to himself had touched him deeply. 
“You see, I love our Mohammedans!” he said 
simply, as if accused of a fault. “Yes,” I 
answered, “but what I want to understand is 
this habit of seeing every people from their 
strongest aspect. Where did it come from? 
Do you recognise it in any historical character? 
Or is it in some way derived from Sri Rama- 
krishna?” 

Slowly the look of puzzled surprise left his 
face. “It must have been the training under 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa,” he answered. 
“IVc all went by his path to some extent. Of 
course it was not so difficult for us as he 
made it for himself. He rvould eat and dress 
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l-kr slir p-f>plr 1]!* vv'.jii'fM] nnd'T i.iimI, 

t;:!;*' thi's'r isiiiiatjnt}. .-ji;.-] c |.5:r u, 

insr;*. hf ‘t.-* |T;t #'!k- * ii InUt 

;in'’Sh<'r nKUi'n v.-jy - ‘nl’. And 
\v;!s Ills ov/n; No ojj#’ vvi-y h-fo;.-’ In Inrjj,; 
i)ct .nnr ( -in-i'-ti.in .ijui Mok.;ini:iV (].;n ;!ir! 
Wii'^hnav.i by *in n‘> !*' 

;i nationality, iti ihr Sw.itmA i-yr:, 
Inui .'ill ihf s.K'iaalnf In o{ a clnirrh -a clnirfh 
n.r r,tr-, wjjo'f iinnoM Ntiivin*! v/a-. 

to expires- its own (‘onrrp- 
lioii o{ ideal inaiihood. “’l*iie loinn-r I ji\'e.” 
hr \va‘' otter lieatd to rjai'nlatr. “the more I 
liiinh that the \'.ho|e thint; Minnivd tip in 
in inline- •• !" 

F.y a relh x of t'on''eionsne''‘s tin* more lie 
heeanie aetinaimetl with the elrenrth and 
lo\*a.hlrness of <tther iKiiion'-x tine more pnaui 
he yrew of In^e Indian hinh, heeoinin't: d.iily 
more a.w.tre of iho-e tijin*.:-- in whieli hi; <iwn 
Motltfxlamh in leT ini'n. sf<M(d snureme. He 
di'-vOi* -a-d jiatioii'-. like epoch.s, from varion-; 
point-' of view MU'ta-ssively, not hlindiiv: Itini- 
M'li to .inv aspi et orihaeir v.is{ pn'.somditv. I'he 
oir-|>:in<r t'l thr Ivoman Ihnpire la- con-eidered 
alwa'.N to ])e hrntal. .indi the Ja.pa.nese notion 
ot’ itta.rriare ,h<’ lieKi in i'aHTor. Um/aryinrly. 
nr\'e! theh's-a he would mni tip (lie cas'e in 
termo of the roti'-t rui’tive ideads. nrver (ifthf 
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defects, of a community; and in one of the last 
utterances I heard from him on these subjects, 
he said, “For patriotism, the Japanese! For 
patriotism, the Japanese! For purity, the 
Hindu! And for manliness, the European! 
There is no other in the world,” he added with 
emphasis, “who understands, as does the Eng- 
lishman, what should be the glory of a man!” 

His object as regards India, said the 
Swami, in a private conversation, had always 
. . ^ . been ‘to make Hinduism 

, Aggressive Hinduism . • rr*, i 

aggressive. Ihe Jtiternal 
Faith must become active and proselytising, 
capable of sending out special missions, of 
making converts, of taking back into her fold 
those of her own children who had been per- 
verted from her, and of the conscious and deli- 
berate assimilation of new elements. Did he 
know that any community becomes aggressive, 
that any faith will be made active, the moment 
it becomes aware of itself as an organised 
unity? Did he know that he himself was to 
make this self-recognition possible to the 
Church of his foiefathers? At any rate, his 
whole work, from the first, had consisted, 
according to his own statement, of ‘a search 
for the common bases of Hinduism’. He felt 
instinctively that to find these and re-assert 
them, was the one way of opening to the 
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own wuul: .‘ir.fl .Mi'rnfMii. n,><i not Pinddh,* t)rra* 


rhrd rrjiunr'i;’.?i(!n .in<l Nirv.nia, air! hr; 
flir.'r were the r <.f fsjr ti ataasal iifr, 

lia<1 not Iinli.'!. within two (o-ntnrir'. ^4 Iji'- 
(Ic.'.th. hr“('(un<' a. ]> Av/Tfni rjnpifo;’ So 1^*, tiKi. 
Wonlfi lali hat •; tipfin f)ir* f-Af-ti'iah. anri (icriarr 
llicin. Iravina ico.ilt-; to tala* rarr ofthriira-lvo-'a 
lit' hf‘l(I tlia.t lilt' out- .njthoriiy wliirh 
Hiiuinistn rlaitncfi f<. tipon, tin’ ojily trnidr 
?hc propo5.ee} to the in(ii\'!rhiai sonl. v.'as 
^'■piritnal irn.th', 'rho';e hne: *•! evpfricnee 
tinit uiKh'rlie. anel yive binli to, all frrip- 
tnj<"^. wen’ ’tvhat .^he really jtiea.nt by the word 
‘\‘<'d,i5\ 'ri'.e b'M'ks etdleei by that ntnne were 
relVe.efl by stitne of her ('liildren -ihe Jaiiw lbr 
(’xa.injde -yet the .laiiw were none the le5'<; 
l^indu^ jor tha.i. All that is tine is \'(‘da. and 
tlie Jain is n* the full a.s innrh bound by his 
\*iew (if truth as anv (-ther. For he woidd ex- 
tend the sj^in re of the Hinfiti Ciluireh to its 
tttniost. ^Vifh her two wines he would rover 
all I'.er llefisjines. *‘I in> firtli." he had said of 
hitreeir b«'iore lie left for Aineriea. the first 
time, “1 tt;*' forth. »<• preaeh. a rehejon of which 
Fe.ulddu'un i'. notliimr i)ut a. reb'-l child, and 
( ihri^ai.mitw \'.'lt}i .-dl ln’r preleipiotp. only a 
di-t. iUf eeliol” F.X'en a*^' booths', howe\-(r. he 
Would claim tjuit tin* tjorv of tise \’edic 
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scriptures was unique in the history of religion. 
And this not merely because of their great 
antiquity; but vastly more for the fact that 
they, alone amongst all the authoritative books 
of the world, warned man that he must go 
beyond all books. 

Truth being thus the one goal of the 
Hindu creeds, and this being conceived of, 
not as revealed truth to be accepted, but as 

The Glory of accessible truth to be ex- 

Hinduism perienced, it followed that 

there could never be any antagonism, real 
or imagined, between scientific and reli- 
gious comdction, in Hinduism. In this fact 
the Swami saw the immense capacity of 
the Indian peoples for that organised con- 
ception of science peculiar to the modern 
era. No advance of knowledge had ever been 
resisted by the religious intelleet of India. Nor 
had the Hindu clerg)'^ — a greater glory still! 
— ever been known to protest against the right 
of the individual to perfect freedom of thought 
and belief. This last fact indeed, giving birth 
to the doctrine of the Ishta Devata * — the idea 
that the path of the soul is to be chosen by 
itself — he held to be the one universal dijf3r' 
entia of Hinduism; making it not only toler- 
ant, but absorbent, of every possible form of 


*The Chosen ideal. 
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faith a.iui rultuna f-Aa n chf 
tnriairani. {‘h.ir.ictrri^'r-i hv {hf r=.!iv;- V: a 
fiod Hirn-a'iris Aftlu' hrlirvc-?*- <l \ hy. 

limHrd !^n»np tha: <<n'' inir < saarah,, .tral .diva'./ 
as it jvra/ and tlvn •‘•v-d v.dit ' rv 
.slahanm! tliat mat] iia'- t vrr l'»r!n'.d./;^-d;, v.m 
l■^■^^'l^d^‘d l)y Ilindnistn. hr p dtA'--! o-at. ., 
syntpi<im. not nf faKr'hoijt! or n-ui '■.■/a*---, ha: 
only <d' youtli. It (‘onstitn?«-d. Sri K an 
Iiri'^hna liad said, thr inndlrr'/rd fdn'r*, » 
lUTc.^^sary to thr sfr'diiiv:^. hat so itiirni/.d n* tip- 
tiaaa I’itt' vt'ry fact tii.ii v.-r ts'nd. i itnp i-<' Irrn. - 
lali»)n'r. \va< a })ronr that vo- w/rr ^till d ‘.ilitr: 
with the finitr. When the nl' '-xp ai-ai a* 
shottld hr full, thr soul vomld drraan otilv «'!' 
tltr Infinite. ‘All irnan lird/r in th-- fs": 1^ •>!" 
earth, but \vho ra.n In-dar in thr d-rv A Ivd 
said thr Master. 

’Die vast reer/r/f'.v.a; .sv--nan- wha'li :n id'- 
U]> Hinduism, was in '-very ca- '- h *. '•.! 
the experimental rr.di'aation of re!at. >a 
eharaeteri'/al by an inhnit'- in’iaiv 
'fhe ftnlv le<t.s ol‘ eonf >r:nitv rv> i imri > 
the jn'ie-thof-jd jiad i>'-en ''> 1 .:/.!. m.d w.aa 
had r<-sult(‘d in a <rreat riuhii'v "! r’la, 

Tf.-a i-r. t.f inrulied tint to tri-a ' 

'Hi! -t.-'.t d’.e manl 

free, but it could n*n b-- diy> a * 
thonaht-'irra. v, itriin Ilindmian. . 


u’> >: 
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scriptures was unique in the history of religion. 
And this not merely because of their great 
antiquity; but vastly more for the fact that 
they, alone amongst all the authoritative books 
of the world, warned man that he must go 
beyond all books. 

Truth being thus the one goal of the 
Hindu creeds, and this being conceived of, 
not as revealed truth to be accepted, but as 
The Glory of accessible truth to be ex- 

Hinduism pcrienced, it followed that 

there could never be any antagonism, real 
or imagined, between scientific and reli- 
gious conviction, in Hinduism. In this fact 
the Swami saw the immense capacity of 
the Indian peoples for that organised con- 
ception of science peculiar to the modern 
era. No advance of knowledge had ever been 
resisted by the religious intellect of India. Nor 
had the Hindu clerg)'^ — a greater glor}' still! 
— ever been known to protest against the right 
of the individual to perfect freedom of thought 
and belief. This last fact indeed, giving birth 
to the doctrine of the Ishta Devata * — the idea 
that the path of the soul is to be chosen by 
itself — he held to be the one universal differ- 
entia of Hinduism; making it not only toler- 
ant, but absorbent, of every possible form of 

*Thc Chosen Ideal. 
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faith aiul rnhurc, Kv/-n t'a* ^ ai*-) t 

rhar,U‘ifri‘-r^i ]jy tfa- » oav;' :;-:;'! ?*'. 

•»(»(! H'lni-rii i;, tjf ih" h'''{i{'Vt*! ■ f t'f'.S, i;'( 

linhtfci s^nni]) tlir mu-- tnir rha.r.Ju .s!?'-! ; 

Jts'fir. ajt i( iv>\\’ anti UH-n v.-lll v,-jh 'V--.'v 
sialcnirut that nvin h.aa- <-vi‘r v/a.- 

na^aiah-d hy I liiidui'an. ha p a. a. 

^y^^|)tom, not < »{' fal^t-hfiMf! <»r n -.rrxv.ar - , In? 
only of yonlh. h rtuv-tilnt'-d. a* S:i R on »- 
lirishna iiaal said, Un- iiindl'-rir..:! » 

iKTcssary to tlsc S(a-diin'f, hiil S''» inituiaad i-> tlu^ 
li i'c. 'I’lu' vary Tact that vac rtiuhl ihnp ? '' iian':- 
lations, vaas a })ronr that vac va<-n' -adil d, cd-hr: 
with tin* finite. When tin- nil's «>!' <'vp -ri'-n 
should he full, tlic soul v.-fCild <Ireani ‘Ciiv <■:' 
tile Infinite. ‘All men hed"** in tin fni'i- *.!' 
eartli, hut who ran hed're in tin 'ky f' In.d 
said the Master. 

d'he vast co:nU}’'x:i< ftf .-.naeni' *eali’a'!'i in.'.'S'^' 
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np llind.nisin. was in every r 
the experimental n-ali-atiMn <->1 rAni-c'., .a 
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scriptures was unique in the history of religion. 
And this not merely because of their great 
antiquity; but vastly more for the fact that 
they, alone amongst all the authoritative books 
of the world, warned man that he must go 
beyond all books. 

Truth being thus the one goal of the 
Hindu creeds, and this being conceived of, 
not as revealed truth to be accepted, but as 
The Glory of accessible truth to be ex- 

Hinduism perienced, it followed that 

there could never be any antagonism, real 
or imagined, between scientific and reli- 
gious comdction, in Hinduism. In this fact 
the Swami saw the immense capacity of 
the Indian peoples for that organised con- 
ception of science peculiar to the modern 
era. No advance of knowledge had ever been 
resisted by the religious intellect of India. Nor 
had the Hindu clerg)'^ — a greater glory still! 
— ever been known to protest against the right 
of the individual to perfect freedom of thought 
and belief. This last fact indeed, giving birth 
to the doctrine of the Ishta Devata * — the idea 
that the path of the soul is to be chosen by 
itself — he held to be the one universal dijf^r- 
etitia of Hinduism; making it not only toler- 
ant, but absorbent, of every possible form of 

*The Chosen Ideal. 
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l.sith an.fi nilhnv. ICv< Ji ihr u ivv- t « 
tarian^^ijn. « hajar?»’i '1 hv tia t . ‘ax-ii 
Hoti IlinvaH iKofiiu' iv'lirvj's’ m* v, .a 
liniif<'(l ijroup ihf aiv' truf t ]iu:. ia aa. 1 
itself, a.s 1 ! iv)v.* ai'ai ih'ti '‘.ill 
^tat{■Jnr!lt tha.t man ha' « vrr fMinml.l' i 
lefj.ijahal hy jlin/lnisnn hr p>.h:’a/: nw, 
f^ympnnn. nni nf r.\]>-riiM. i-l nr a>tn>v,ai'-. 

<in}y nf It hr: H 
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scriptures was unique in the history of religion. 
And this not merely because of their great 
antiquity; but vastly more for the fact that 
they, alone amongst all the authoritative books 
of the world, warned man that he must go 
beyond all books. 

Truth being thus the one goal of the 
Hindu creeds, and this being conceived of, 
not as revealed truth to be accepted, but as 
The Glory of accessible truth to be ex- 

Hinduism perienced, it followed that 

there could never be any antagonism, real 
or imagined, between scientific and reli- 
gious comdction, in Hinduism. In this fact 
the Swami saw the immense capacity of 
the Indian peoples for that organised con- 
ception of science peculiar to the modern 
era. No advance of knowledge had ever been 
resisted by the religious intellect of India. Nor 
had the Hindu clerg)’^ — a greater glory still! 
— ever been known to protest against the right 
of the individual to perfect freedom of thought 
and belief. This last fact indeed, giving birth 
to the doctrine of the Ishta Devata "^ — the idea 
that the path of the soul is to be chosen by 
itself — he held to be the one universal differ- 
entia of Hinduism; making it not only toler- 
ant, but absorbent, of every possible form of 

*The Chosen Ideal. 
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realised, had been coloured by the accumula- 
tion of a few distinctive ideas, and these were 
the main subjects of the Swami’s Address be- 
fore the Parliament of Religions, at Chicago, 
in 1893. 

First of these special conceptions, with 
which India might be said to be identified, 
was that of the cyclic character of the cosmos. 
On the relation of Creator and created, 
as equal elements in a dualism which can 
never be more than a relative truth, 
Hinduism had a profound philosophy, w’hich 
Vivekananda, with his certainty of grasp, 
was able to set forth in a few brief words. 
The next doctrine which he put forward, 
as distinctive of Indian thought in general, 
was that of re-incarnation and Karma, 
ending in the manifestation of the divine 
nature of man. And finally, the univer- 
sality of truth, whatever the form of 
thought or worship, completed his enumera- 
tion of these secondary differ enti(E. In a few 
clear sentences, he had conclusively estab- 
lished the unity, and delineated the sahent 
features of Hinduism. The remainder of 
his work in the West was, in the main, a free 
gift in modern and universal forms, of the great 
inspirations contained in the Eternal Faith. 
To him, as a religious teacher, the whole w’orld 
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\va 5 India, anti man. everywhere, a meml)er of 
his own folfi. 

h was on his reinnii to India, in January 
11)97. that the Swaini. in pliilosophic 
form, made that conin])iition tn tlie thought 
of his people, wliicli. it lias been said 
eha'where, is required iiy India of all 
to her epoch-makers. Hither- 
I'iuio^nphy lo, tlu' lliree philosophic 

systems — of Unism, Dualism, and Modified 
I'nism or Advaita, Dvaita, and Visislita- 
dvaita—liad been r<-garded as offering to 
th<' soul, thrc'e different id(Mls of libera- 
tion. Xo attempt had ever before been 
mad(' to r('eoneile these srhoois. On reaching 
Madras, howexer, in 1897. Vivekananda 
boldly claimed that (‘ven the utmost real- 
isations of Dualism and Modified Unism, 
were but stages on the way to Unism itself; 
and the final bliss, for all alike, was tlic 
mergence, in C)ne without a second. It is 
said that at one of his midday question- 
rleasc'g a. nnmiber of his audience ask(‘d him 
\’,'hy, if this was the truth, it had never bc- 
jbie been mentioned by any of tlie Masters. 
It v.as customary tf» rdve answers to these 
(lutsiions, first in Engiisii and then in 
San-krit, for the benefit of snrii scholars 
precent as laiew no modern language, anrl 
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the great gathering was startled, on this 
occasion, to hear the reply “ — Because I 
was born for this, and it was left for me to 
do!” 

In India, the Swami was extremely 
jealous of any attempt to exclude from 
Hinduism any of her numerous branches 
and offshoots. A man was none-the-less a 
Hindu, for instance, in his eyes for being 
a member of the Brahmo or the Ary a 
•Samaj. The great Sikh Khdlsd was one of 
the finest organisations ever created within 
the Mother-Church, and by her genius. With 
what ardour he painted for us, again and 
again, the scene in which Guru Govinda 
Singh uttered his call to sacrifice 1 There 
were, he held, three different stratifications 
to be recognised in the Faith. One was that 
of the old historic Orthodoxy. Another con- 
sisted of the reforming sects of the Moham- 
medan period. And third came the reform- 
ing sects of the present period. But all 
these were equally Hindu. He never for- 
got that his own longing to consider the 
, _ . problems of his country and 

i he Brahmo Samaj i . , . . . ^ -t 

his religion on the grand 
scale had found its first fulfilment in his 
youthful membership of the Sddhdran Brahmo 
Samaj. And he was so far from repudiating 
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this nvinhcivliip, tlial lie <>n(- day cxcia.iincd 
-- “li is idr tlxaii in sa.y wlailicr 1 !)rii>nsr l<’ 
diem or ju'l! Unless tlu^y bnvr roninvcd 
it. niv name stands nii llicir bnolis in ihis 
day!*' 'J'lius a nitni \vas ('qiialiy Iliudu, 
in his njiiriirtn. wlinliirr ]h‘ prefixed to 
the adjeeti\'e the modification of Arya. 
Ihalimo, or Ortlmdox. 'I'lie claim »^f 
the Jain to a ])hice within the foltl. was a 
siinpli' matter of social and hisionc<al de- 
monstration. d'iie Jains of Western India 
would be indignant to this day. if their right 
to rank ns Hindus were seriously (lues- 
tioned. Fa'cii now they exchange daughters 
in imirriage. with orthodox houses, of 
c;i,ste coria'spondent to their own. And 

even now, their temples 
arc served occasionallv bv 

¥ 4 

(u-dinary llrahmins. The vSwanii lutd dis- 
ciples auKUigst all faiths, (‘ven the Mo- 
lia.mmedan. and by the good ofiices of cer- 
t.dn of Ills Jain friends, h(‘ was allowed to 
lea.d .'^om<‘ (T their sacred books, not 
usually accessibh'. ('xcepl to members of 
their oNvn conjiiaaiatimis. From this studv, 
h.e v.a< di'ei^iy im])res^ed ^vitll the autlK'u- 
tieity nf du'ir doctrines and traditions, 
seed v.it’n the important part which they 
h.al pla.yed in tl:e e\‘ohition of Ilindn- 
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ism. Indian religion necessarily includes 
amongst its strongest ideas, a regard for the 
immanent humanity in dumb animals, and 
deep devotion to the ascetic ideal of 
sainthood. These two features had been 
isolated and emphasised by the Jains. In 
their clear pronouncements on the Germ 
Theory, moreover, confirmed as these have 
been by the researches of modern science, 
there was evidence sufficient of the intellec- 
tual and spiritual stature of the founders 
of the school. “The Jain is obviously 
right,” said the Swami, “in claiming that his 
doctrines were in the first place declared by 
Rishis.” 

With regard to the Christianised castes 
of the present day, the Swami hoped that 
they would rise in social status by adopt- 
ing the faith of the dominant political 
faction, and that in ages to come, when 
Christianity should be forgotten, they ^vould 
still be able to maintain this advance. In 
this way, we might hope for a future 
oblivion of the nineteenth century, as a 
disintegrating force, and the permanent en- 
riching of the Indian system by its contri- 
butions. In evidence of the possibility of 
such a development, was there not the 
work of Chaitanya in Northern India, and 
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grave to hear himself called a -‘foreigner’.” 
And finally, his highest prayer for the good of 
the Motherland was that she might make 
manifest the twofold ideal of “an Islamic 
body and a Vedantic heart”. 

Thus — far aloof as he stood fi-om the 
political significance of such facts — India, 
to Vivekananda’s thinking, was a unity, and 
a unity still more deeply to be apprehended 
of the heart than of the mind. His work 
in the world, as he saw it, was the sowing 
broadcast of the message of his own Master. 
But his personal struggles, his personal de- 
sires, were bound up in an inextinguishable 
passion for his country’s good. He never 
proclaimed nationality, but he was him- 
self the living embodiment of that idea 
which the word conveys. He, our Master, 
incarnates for us in his own person, that great 
mutual love which is the Indian national 
ideal. 

Nothing was less in his mind, be it under- 
stood, than a mere revival or restoration 
of the Indian past. It was to those who 
sought to bring this about that he had re- 
ferred, when he said “Like the Egyptologist’s 
interest in Egypt, their interest in India 
is a purely selfish one. They would 
fain see again that India of their books, 
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of educated persons, and would at any time 
have been glad to undergo inconvenience, 
in order to put to the test alleged cases of 
walking on water, handling fire and so 
on. We all know, however, that evidence 
regarding such matters is apt to vanish into 
the merest hearsay, when followed up. And 
in any case, such occurrences would have 
had no significance for him, beyond point- 
ing the simple moral that our present 
classification of phenomena was incomplete, 
and must be revised, to include some 
unfamiliar possibilities. They would have 
had no supernatural character whatsoever. 
Few things in the life of Buddha moved him 
so deeply as the tale of the unfrocking of 
the monk who had worked a miracle. And 
he said of the Figure that moves through 
the Christian Gospels that its perfection 
would have seemed to him greater, had 
there been a refusal to gain credence 
by the ‘doing of mighty works’. In tins 
matter, it is probably true as I have 
heard it pointed out in later years, by the 
Swami Sadananda, that there is a tempera- 
mental, as well as intellectual, divergence 
between Eastern and Western Asia, the one 
always despising, and the other seeking for 
‘a sign’. In this respect, according to 
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And for Western, as for Eastern, the soul’s 
quest was the breaking of this dream, the 
a\vakening to a more profound and powerful 
reality. He was for ever finding new ways to 
express his belief that all men alike had the 
same vast potentiality. “Yes! my own life is 
guided by the enthusiasm of a certain great 
Personality,” he said once, “but what of that? 
Inspiration was never filtered out to the world 
through one man!” 

Again he said, “It is true that I believe 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa to have been 
inspired. But then I am myself inspired also. 
And you are inspired. And your disciples 
will be; and theirs after them; and so on, "o 
the end of time !” 

And on another occasion, to one who 
questioned him about the old rule of the 
teachers, that truth should be taught only to 
those of proved and tested fitness, he ex- 
claimed impatiently, “Don’t you see that the 
age for esoteric interpretations is over? For 
good or for ill, that day is vanished, never to 
return. Truth, in the future, is to be open to 
the world!” 

He would speak, with \vhimsical 
amusement, of attempts to offer to India 
religious ideals and organisations which 
were European-led, as a culminating effort 
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that lies beyond the village of Kathgodam 
— and exclaimed, breaking a long reverie, 
“Yes! The idea of the Buddhists was one 
for which only the modern world is ready! 
None before us has had the opportunity of 
its realisation!” 
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excommunicated the lad who had by a word 
brought down a jewelled cup from the top 
of a pole, in the presence of the crowd. 
Religion he said, had nothing to do with 
jugglery! 

How vast had been the freedom and 
humihty of the Blessed One! He attended 
the banquet of Ambapali, the courtesan. 
Knowing that it would lull him, but desiring 
that his last act should be one of communion 
with the lowly, he received the food of the 
pariah, and afterwards sent a courteous 
message to his host, thanking him for the 
Great Deliverance. How ealm! How mas- 
culine! Verily was he the bull in the herd 
and a moon amongst men! 

And perfect as he was in reason, he was 
at least as wondrous in compassion. To 
save the goats at Rajgir, he would have 
given his life. He had once offered himself 
up, to stay the hunger of a tigress. Out of 
five hundred lives renounced for others, had 
been distilled the pity that had made him 
Buddha. 

There comes to us a touch of his 
humour across the ages Avhen he tells the 
tale of the youth, sobbing out his love for 
one he has never seen, whose ver)' name he 
does not kno^v, and likens his plight to tlie 
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df humanity about God. He 
al.av was able to free religion entirely from 
du- av.mnnent of the supernatural, and yet 
ina.kr it as liinding in its force, and as living 
in its appc'nl, as it liad ever been. This was 
(iniic liy the pnwer of his own great personality, 
and tlie impress it made on the men of his 
generation. 

l‘Vn‘ some of us, one evening, the Swami 
s;!t reconstructing tire story, as it must have 
ajipeared to Jnsodliara, the wife of Buddha, 
and never have I heard the dry bones of 
hist(»ry clothed with such fulness or con- 
vincingness of life, Hindu monk as he 
liism-eif ^vas, it seemed to Vivekananda 
natural enougli tlial a strong persoriality 
should have wliat he conveniently described 
a.s ‘Fairopean ideas about marriage,’ and 
slnMild insist, as did Buddha, on seeing and 
eha(^ing Ids bride for himself. Each detail of 
the week of festivities and betrothal was 


r, .■ Grr,, i-arwdi tenderly. Then 

came the picture of the 
t'.yo, long \vcddcd, and the great night 
'•1 farewell. The gods sang, 'Awake! 

1 u>n that art aw'akcncd! Arise! and help 
U'r world !'^ and the struggling prince 
o iurned again and again to the bedside of 
a’o slt-eping w'lfc. ‘•'^Vhat ^^•as the problem 
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that vexed him? Why! It was she whom 
he was about to sacrifice for the world! That 
was the struggle ! He cared nothing for 
himself!” 

Then the victory, with its inevitable fare- 
well, and the kiss, imprinted so gently on 
the foot of the princess that she never woke, 
“Have you never thought,” said the 
Swami, “of the hearts of the heroes? How 
they were great, great, great, and soft as 
butter?” 

It was seven years later, when the prince, 
now Buddha, returned to Kapilavastu, where 
Jasodhara had lived — clad in the yellow cloth, 
eating only roots and fruits, sleeping in 
Buddha and jaso- no bed. Under no roof 

— ^from the day he had 
left her, sharing the religious life also, in her 
woman’s way. And he entered, and she 
took the hem of his garment, ‘as a wife 
should do,’ while he told, to her and to his 
son, the Truth. 

But when he had ended, and would have 
departed to his garden, she turned, startled, 
to her son, and said “Quick! go and ask your 
father for your patrimony!” 

And when the child asked, “Mother, 
which is my father?” she disdained to give 
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pause, as he ended the tale, “Let us all own 
that we have passions still! Let each one say 
‘I am not the ideal!’ Let none ever venture to 
compare another with Him!” 

During the years of our Master’s boy- 
hood at Dakshineshwar, the attention of the 
world had been much concentrated on the 


story of Buddhism. The restoration of the 


Study of Buddhism 


great shrine of Bodh- 
Gaya was carried out 


about this time* under the orders of the 


English Government, and the share taken 
in this work by Rajendra Lai Mitra, the 
Bengali scholar, kept Indian interest intense 
throughout the country. In 1879, more- 
over, the imagination even of the un- 
learned classes in English-speaking covtntries 
was deeply stirred, by the appearance 
of Sir Edwin Arnold’s ‘Light of Asia,’ 
said to be in many parts an almost 
literal translation from the ‘Buddha 


Gharita’ of Aslnva Ghosh. But the Swami 


was never satisfied with taking things at 
secondhand, and in this too could not rest 


contented until in 1887 he, with liis brethren. 


*The excavations round the great shrine were first com- 
menced by the Burmese Government in 1874. The British Govern- 
ment took them in hand in 1879 and completed the work 
in 1884. 
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ending with a visit to Benares, was the last he 
ever made. 

At some time in the years of his Indian 
wanderings, the Swami was allowed to touch 
the relics of Buddha, probably near the 
place where they were first discovered. And 
he was never afterwards able to refer to this, 
without some return of that passion of 
reverence and certitude which must then 
have overwhelmed liim. Well might he ex- 
claim, to someone who questioned him about 
the personal worship of the Avatars, “In 
truth, Madam, had I lived in Judaea in the 
days of Jesus of Nazareth, I would have wash- 
ed His feet, not with my tears, but with my 
heart’s blood!” 

“A Buddhist!” he said, to one who made 
a mistake about the name of his faith. “I am 
the servant of the servants of the servants of 
Buddha!” As if even the title of a behever 
would seem, to his veneration, too exalted 
to claim. 

But it was not only the historic authen- 
ticity of the personality of Buddha that held 
him spell-bound. Another factor, at least as 
powerful, was the spectacle of the constant 
tallying of his own Master’s life, lived be- 
fore his eyes, with this woi’ld-attested 
story of twenty-five centuries before. In 
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But to one who listened, the most significant 
moment had been that in which the teller 
paused — at liis own words 'raised himself 
on his elbow and taught’ — and said, in 
brief parenthesis, saw this, you know, in the 
case of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 1” And 
there rose before the mind the story of one, 
destined to learn from that Teacher, who had 
travelled a hundred miles, and arrived at 
Cossipore* only when he lay dying. Here 
also the disciples would have refused ad- 
mission, but Sri Ramakrishna intervened, 
insisting on receiving the newcomer, and 
teaching him. 

The Swami was always deeply pre- 
occupied with the historic and philosophic 
significance of Buddhistic doctrine. Sudden 
The Teachings of references and abrupt 
allusions would show that 
his thoughts were constantly with it. 
“ ‘Form, feeling, sensation, motion and 
knowledge are the five categories,’ ” he 
quoted one day, from Buddha’s teachings,! 
“ ‘in perpetual flux and fusion. And in 
these lies Maya. Of anyone wave, nothing 


*Sri Ramakrishna entered into AlahdsamdJhi at the garden- 
house of Krishna Gopal Ghosh in Cossipore, 1 886. 

'\Vide Vinaya Pitaka, Part I, Sacred Books of the East 
Series. 
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THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 

“But Buddha,” he went on, “made the 
fatal mistake of thinking that the whole 
world could be lifted to the height of the 
Upanishads. And self-interest spoiled all. 
Krishna was wiser, because He was more poli- 
tic. But Buddha would have no com- 
^ . promise. The world be- 

No Compromise ^ t 

lore now has seen even 
the Avatar ruined by compromise, tortured 
to death for want of recognition, and lost. 
But Buddha would have been worshipped as 
God in his own lifetime, all over Asia, for a 
moment’s compromise. And his reply was 
only ‘Buddhahood is an achievement, not a 
person!’ Verily was He the only man in the 
world who was ever quite sane, the only sane 
man ever born!” 

Indian clearness of thought spoke in the 
Swami’s contempt for our Christian leaning 
towards the worship of suffering. People had 
told him in the West that the greatness of 
Buddha would have been more appealing, had 
he been crucified! This he had no hesitation 
in stigmatising as ‘Roman brutality’. “The 
lowest and most animal liking,” he pointed 
out, “is for action. Therefore the world ^vill 
always love the epic. Fortunately for India, 
however, she has never produced a Milton, 
with his ‘hurled headlong down the steep 
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bright. My wife is safe and my babes sleep 
sweet 1 Therefore ye may rain, if ye will, 
O clouds, to-night!’ 

“And the Buddha answers from without, 
‘My mind is controlled. My senses are all 
gathered in. My heart is firm. Therefore ye 
may rain, if ye will, O clouds, to-night 1’ 

“Again the cowherd — ‘The fields are 
reaped, and the hay is all fast in the barn. The 
stream is full, and, the roads are firm. There- 
fore ye may rain, if ye will, O clouds, to-night.’ 

“And so it goes on, till at last the cow- 
herd rises, in contrition and wonder, and be- 
comes a disciple. 

“Or what could be more beautiful than 
The Barber’s Story the Barb cr’ s s tory ? 

*‘The Blessed One passed by my house, 

my house — the Barber’s! 

‘I ran, but He turned and awaited me. 

Awaited me — the Barber! 

‘I said, ‘May I speak, O Lord, with Thee?’ 

‘And He said ‘Yes !’ 

‘Yes!’ to me — the Barber! 

‘And I said ‘Is Nirvana for such as I?’ 


*Tlie origiaal form of this anecdote, as it appeared in the 
Buddhist texts in old times, under the name of Upali Prichcha 
(The Qiiestions of Upali, the Barber) has been lost; but the fact 
that there was such a writing in existence, is known from its mention 
in other Buddhist books, e.g.. The Vinaya Pitaka. 
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or mysterious serpents living beneath the 
springs, from their position of deities. Strange 
to say, a terrible winter followed their dis- 
establishment, and the terrified people hasten- 
ed to make a compromise between the new 
truth and the old supersition, by reinstating 
the Nags, as saints, or minor divinities of the 
new faith — a piece of human nature not 
without parallels elsewhere ! 

One of the great contrasts between 
Buddhism and the Mother-church lies in the 
fact that the Hindu believes in the accu- 
Rc-incamation-an mulation of Karma by a 
single ego, through repeat- 
ed incarnations, while Buddhism teaches that 
this seeming identity is but illusory and im- 
permanent. It is in truth another soul which 
inherits what we have amassed for it, and pro- 
ceeds, out of our experience, to the sowing of 
fresh seed. On the merits of these rival 
theories, the Swami would often sit and ponder. 
By those to whom, as to him, the great life of 
superconsciousness has ever opened, as also in 
a lesser degree to those who have only dwelt in 
its shadow, the condition of the embodied 
spirit is seen as an ever-fretting limitation. The 
encaged soul beats wings of rebellion cease- 
lessly, against the prisoning bars of the body, 
seeing outside and beyond them that existence 
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the question still remained whether in the end 
Buddhism would not be proved philosophi- 
cally right. Was not the whole notion of con- 
tinuous identity illusory, to give way, at the 
last, to the final perception that the many were 
all unreal, and the One alone Real? “Yes!” 
he exclaimed one day, after long thought in 
silence, “Buddliism must be right! Reincar- 
nation is only a mirage! But this vision is to 
be reached, by the path of Advaita alone!” 

Perhaps it gave Ifirn pleasure, thus to play 
off Sankaracharya against Buddha, as it were, 
by calling in Advaita to the aid of Buddhism. 
Perhaps it was the unification of history in- 
Buddhism and volvcd, that SO delighted 

Advaita him; since the one idea was 

thus shown to be imperfect, apart from the 
other. ‘The heart of Buddha and the intellect 
of Sankaracharya’ was always his definition of 
the highest possibility of humanity. In this 
vein was the attention he gave to the argu- 
ment of a certain Western woman, against the 
Buddhistic view of Karma. The extraordinary 
sense of social responsibility involved in that 
rendering,* had escaped this particular mind. 

♦There is surely a sense in which the motive for doing right 
is much strengthened if we arc to feel that another, and not one- 
self, will bear the punishment for our sin. We may compare with 
this our own sense of responsibility for the property, children, or 
honour of another. 
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himself that the Mahabharata and Rama- 
yana, which had dominated Indian educa- 
tion since the Guptas, were henceforth to be 
supplemented, in the popular mind, by the 
history of the Asokan and Pre-Asokan 
periods? Had he thought of the vast signi- 
ficance to Asia of such a generalisation, of the 
new life to be poured from Hinduism into 
the veins of Buddhist countries, and of 
the vigour and strength to be gained by 
India herself, from the self-recognition of 
the Mother-church, feeding with knowledge 
the daughter-nations? However this be, we 
must never forget that it was in Hinduism 
that he saw the keystone of the arch of the 
two faiths. It was this 
mother, and not her 
daughter, that he found all-inclusive. Great 
and beloved Mother-church as she is, she 
has room to all time for the glorious form of 
the first and most lion-hearted of all her Ava- 
tars. She has place for his orders; under- 
standing and reverence for his teachings; 
mother-love for his flock; and sympathy and 
welcome for the young he brought to her. But 
never will she say that truth is confined to his 
presentment ; that salvation is only to be found 
through' the monastic rule; that the path to 
perfection is one and one alone. That was 
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XIX 


THE SWAMPS ESTIMATE OF 
HISTORIC CHRISTIANITY 

Some of the deepest convictions of our 
lives are gathered from data which, in their 
very nature, can influence no one but our- 
selves. The instantaneous estimate of a motive 
or a personality, for instance, cannot be com- 
municated, in its vividness, to any other, yet 
remains irresistible to the mind that makes it. 
It may be either true or false, that is to say, it 
may be based on a subtle species of observation, 
possible only to a few; or it may be only a 
vagrant impulse of emotion. Be this as it may, 
the strong subjective impression ^vill colour 
much of the subsequent thought of him who 
has experienced it, and will appear to others 
as wisdom or caprice, according to its good or 
ill-luck, in coinciding with fact. In the same 
way, if, for the sake of the argument, \vc grant 
the truth of the theory of reincarnation, it 
immediately becomes conceivable that some 
minds may enjoy occasional access within 
themselves to stores of sub-conscious memory, 
in which others have no share. If so, it is just 
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Another similar experience had come to 
him, when he was quite young. It was in the 
days of his discipleship at Dakshineswar. He 
was seated at home, in the little room that 
, • rr, formed his study, meditat- 

A Vision 01 Buddha . , i i i 

ing, when suddenJy there 
appeared before him a man tall and largely 
built, in whose face was a calm so deep and so 
established, that it seemed to the lad, looking 
up at him, as if both pain and pleasure had 
been forgotten during infinite time. The 
devotee rose from his seat, and prostrated him- 
self before his visitant; then he stood still, lost 
in an awe-struck gaze. Suddenly it seemed as 
if the form before him were about to speak. 
But at this, a fit of terror overcame the boy, 
and without waiting to hear, he slipped quietly 
out of the room, and closed the door behind 
him! This was the vision to which he had re- 
ferred, w^hcn he spoke of the entrance of 
Buddha into his room, in his youth. ‘And I 
fell at h!s feet, for I knew it was the Lord 
Himself.’ Nor ^vould it be easy to measure 


It is a great liappiness to know that the Swami Abhcdananda 
lias learnt and can reproduce this Sanskrit intoning of the Swami 
\'ivekananda. 
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body, in certain kinds of meditation. And the 
culmination of this series of observations was 
reached, when he entered some cathedral, and 
found it furnished with an insufficient number 
of chairs, and no pews! Then, at last, he was 
really at home. Henceforth he could not be- 
lieve that Christianity was foreign. 

Another train of thought that may have 
prepared him, unconsciously, for the dream 
I am about to recount, lay in the fact that he 
had, in America, had a Jewish disciple, by 
whom he had been introduced into orthodox 
Jewish society, and led to the more or less care- 
ful study of the Talmud. Thus he had a clearer 
sense of the background of thought, against 
which S. Paul stood forth, than is at all 
common. 

Still an added factor in his study of 
Christianity, that is worth remembering, was 
his familiarity, in America, with the movement 
known as Christian Science. In examining 
the birth of religions, he said once, afterwards, 
that there were three elements of which he 
thought we must always take account — 
doctrine, ritual, and a third, of the nature of 
magic, or miracle, which most commonly 
appeared as a movement of healing. The 
grounds for his inclusion of the last member 
of this triad, I find partly in his observation of 
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Sanskrit word for son. ‘The proofs are all 
here,’ added the old man, pointing to the 
ground. ‘Dig, and you will find !’ 

The Swami woke, feeling that he had had 
no common dream and tumbled out on deck, 
to take the air. As he did so, he met a ship’s 
officer, turning in from his watch. “What is 
the time?” he asked him. 

“Midnight,” was the answer. 

“And where are we?” 

“Just fifty miles off Crete!” 

This unexpected coincidence startled the 
Swami, lending inevitable emphasis to the 
dream itself. The experience now seemed to 
precipitate elements, that without it, would 
have lain in his mind meaningless and unrelat- 
ed. He confessed afterwards that up to this 
time it had never occurred to him to doubt the 
historic personality of Christ, and that after 
this, he could never rely upon it. He under- 
stood all at once that it was S. Paul alone of 
whom we could be sure. He saw the meaning 
of the fact that the Acts of the Apostles was an 
older record than the Gospels. And he divined 
that the teaching of Jesus might have oiiginat- 
ed with the Rabbi Hillel, ^vhile the ancient 
sect of the Nazarcnes might have contributed 
the name and the person, with its beautiful 
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feet of the Divine child, instead; or to say, in 
answer to an enquirer, “Had I lived in Pales- 
tine, in the days of Jesus of Nazareth, I would 
have washed His feet, not with my tears, but 
with my heart’s blood!” In this, moreover, he 
had the expUcit sanction of Sri Ramakrishna, 
whom he had consulted anxiously, in his boy- 
hood, on a similar question, to be answered, 
“Do you not think that they who could create 
sueh things must themselves have been the 
ideal that they held up for worship?” 
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Strong Woman 


was not slow to point out. From this he in- 
ferred the importance of th non-cognizance of 
caste, by centralised governments in India. 

Rani Rashmani, in her time, was a woman 
of heroic mould. The story is still told of 
how she defended the fisherfolk of Calcutta 
against wrongful taxation, 
by inducing her husband to 
pay the enormous sum demanded, and then 
insist on closing the river against the heavy 
traffic of the foreigners. She fought alike good 
fight over the right of her household to carry 
the images of the gods along the roads she 
owned, on the lordly Maidan, or Park. If the 
English objected to the religion of the Indian 
people, she said in effect, it was a small matter 
to build walls at the disputed points, to right 
and left of the procession-path. And this was 
done, ^vith the result of breaking the continu- 
ity of the grand pleasure-drive, the Rotten 
Ro\v of Calcutta. Early in her widowhood, 
she had to bring all her ^\'its to bear on her 
bankers, in order to get into her o\vn hands the 
heavy balance ^vhich she required for ^vork^ng- 
capital. This she accomplished, however, \v'ith 
the greatest tact and adroitness, and ^v"as mis- 
tress of her owm affairs thenceforth. Later, a 
great lawsuit, in wffiich the ready-wit of her 
replies through counsel carried all before her, 
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Surely tliis fact deepens the significance of 
the position which he subsequently occupied 
in the Temple-garden. It was by no oversight 
that he became the honoured guest and 
dependent of the Koiburto Rani. We are 
justified in believing that when at last he found 
his mission, he recognised it as subversive, 
rather than corroborative, of the rigid conser- 
vatism to which his childhood in the villages 
had accustomed him. And we may hold that 
his whole life declares the conviction of the 
equal religious importance of all men, what- 
ever their individual rank in the social army. 

, Our Master, at any rate, regarded the 
Order to which he belonged as one whose lot 
was cast for all time with the cause of ^Voman 
and the People. This was the cry that rose to 
his lips instinctively, when he dictated to the 
phonograph in America, the message that he 
would send to the Rajah of Khetri. It was the 
one thought, too, Avith which he Avould turn to 
the disciple at his side, whenever he felt him- 
self nearer than usual to death, in a foreign 
country, alone, “Never forget!” he -would then 
say, “the word is, ‘Woman and the People!’ ” 
It is of course in moments of the forma- 
tion of groups that the intensity of social power 
is at its greatest, and the Swami brooded much 
over the fact that the formed' could no longer 
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witness life, not to take sides in it. He ignor- 
ed all the proposals that reached him, which 
would have pledged him to one party or an- 
other, as its leader. Only let Woman and the 
People achieve education! All further ques- 
tions of their fate, they would themselves be 
competent to settle. This was his view of free- 
dom, and for this he lived. As to what form 
that education should take, he knew enough 
to understand that but little was as yet deter- 
mined. With all his reverence for individual- 


ity, he had a horror of what he called the crime 
of the unfaithful widow. “Better anything 
than that!” he said, and felt. The white un- 
bordered sari of the lonely life was to him the 
symbol of all that was sacred and true. 
Naturally then, he could not think of any 
system of schooling which was out of touch 
with these things, as 'edueation’. The 
frivolous, the luxurious, and the de-nation- 
alised, however splendid in appearance, was 
to his thinking not educated, but rather de- 
graded. A modernised Indian woman, on 
the other hand, in whom he saw the old-time 
intensity of trustful and devoted companion- 
ship to the husband, with the old-time loyalty 


The True Woman 

Hindu wife.” 


to the wedded kindred, 
was still, to him, “the ideal 
True womanhood, like true 
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had done its work. The Rajput story teemed 
with the strength and courage of the national 
womanhood. But the glowing metal must 
flow into new moulds. Ahalya Bae Rani had 
been perhaps the greatest woman who ever 
lived. An Indian Sadhu, who had come across 
her public works in all parts of the country, 
would naturally think so. Yet the greatness of 
the future, while including hers, would be no 
exaet repetition of it. The mother’s heart, in 
the women of the dawning age, must be con- 
joined with the hero’s will. The fire on the 
Vedic altar, out of which arose Savitri, ^vith 
her sacred calm and freedom, was ever the 
ideal background. But with this woman must 
unite a softness and sweetness, as of the south 
winds themselves. 


Woman must rise in capacity, not fall. 
In all his plans for a widows’ home, or a girls’ 
school and college, there were great green 
spaces. Physical exercise, and gardening, and 
the care of animals, must form part of the life 
^ . lived there. Religion, and 

an intensity of aspiration 
more frequent in the cloister than outside it, 
were to be heart and background of this new 
departure. And such schools, when the winter 
^vas over, must transform themselves into pil- 
grimages, and study half the year in the 
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There could be no sex in truth. He would 
never tolerate any scheme of life and polity 
that tended to bind tighter on mind and soul 
the fetters of the body. The greater the in- 
dividual, the more would she transcend the 
limitations of femininity in mind and charac- 
ter; and the more was such transcendence to be 
expected and admired. 

He looked, naturally enough, to widows 
as a class, to provide the first generation of 
abbess-hke educators. But in this respect, as 
in all others, he made no definite plans. In 
his own words, he only said, “ ‘Awake! 
Aw'akel’ Plans grow and work themselves.” 
Yet he would have welcomed material, 
wherever it might have come from. He knew 
of no reason why it should be impossible to any 
woman — by strong and simple character and 
intellect, and uprightness of living — to make 
herself a vehicle of the liighest ideals. Even 
burdens of the conscience must be held re- 
deemable by sincerity. “All great ends must 
be freely pursued,” says a recent wHter on 
feminist movements, and the Swami had no 
fear of freedom, and no distrust of Indian 
womanhood. But the growth of freedom of 
Avhich he dreamt, would be no fruit of agita- 
tion, clamorous and iconoclastic. It would be 
indirect, silent and organic. Beginning with 
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Love, even, of home and family, was always 
capable of being wrought into a grander and 
more universal passion. 

He delighted to point out that to the 
Hindu all written words were sacred, English 
and Persian to the full as much as Sanskrit. 
But he hated the tinkling sound of foreign 
manners and foreign accomplishments. He 
could not bear to listen to a criticism that con- 
cerned itself merely with the readjustment oi 
externals. When comparisons had to be made, 
he dealt always with the ideals as differently 
expressed by different societies and measured 
either failure or achievement whether in 
modern or mediseval, by his central aim. 

Above all, liis conception of love was one 
that admitted to no differentiation between the 
speaker and liim of whom he spoke. To refer 
to others as “they” was already, to his ears, 
almost hatred. He always united himself ^vitl^ 
the criticised or the condemned. Those about 
him realised that if the universe had indeed 
been resolvable into an ultimate formula ol 
dualism, his own part would have been chosen, 
not with Michael the Archangel, but with him, 
eternally defeated, over whom he triumphed. 
And this was with him no expression of an inner 
conviction that he could teach or aid. It 
was simply the passionate determination to 
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The Mahakali Pathshala. “Swamiji!” she said, 
pointing to the little girls whom she taught, “I 
have no help. But these blessed ones I worship, 
and they will take me to salvation!” 

A like intensity of chivalry spoke, in his 
attitude towards those whom he called ‘the 


People’. Education and knowledge -were the 

^ „ right of these, as much as of 

Education for all . i i . n i • i 

their brothers, higher in^the 
social scale. Having this, they would work out 
their own destiny, freely, from within. In this 
view of the task before him, the Swami was 
only continuing the tradition of all the great 
Indian teachers, from Buddha downwards. In 
the age when the philosophy of the Upanishads 
had been the exclusive priwlege of the Aryans, 
the Tathagata arose, and taught to all alike 
the Perfect Way, of Nirvana by Renunciation. 
In a place and a period where the initiation of 
the great Masters was the cherished eulture of 
the few, Ramanuja, from the tower of Gonjee- 
veram, proclaimed the mystic text to all the 
pariahs. It is now the dawn of the modern 


age — with its realisation of manhood by secu- 
lar knowledge — in India. Naturally then, to 
Vivekananda the absorbing question was, ho’W 
to give secular knowledge to the People. 

He saw, of course, that the energy and co- 
operation of the whole nation was necessary. 
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the Indian lettered classes, and of no others. 
The infinite danger that attended the intro- 
duction of knowledge by foreign minds from 
The Need of the foreign sources, was never 
"Villages for one moment hidden 

from him. This is the meaning of his constant 
plea, in his published correspondence, for the 
teaching of the villages, by wandering students, 
who would carry the magic lantern, the camera, 
and some means for simple chemical experi- 
ments. Again he begs for the inclusion of 
some secular instruction in the intercourse of 
the begging friars, with the humbler classes. 
All this, of course, would be little more than 
a support and attractive invitation, to the New 
Learning. For that learning itself every man 
would have to struggle, alone or in combina- 
tion. But there can be no doubt that to bring 
home to a large population the idea that there 
is a world of thought and knowledge unattam- 
ed by them, is the first step in the popularising 
of new culture. In such schemes, therefore, 
the Swami was emphatically right. 

As befitted a religious teacher, however, 
the work that he himself initiated and con- 
secrated was almost always some special service 
of the hungry or the sick. It was he who found 
the money that started the special sanitation 
missions, first undertaken by the Order, as a 
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conducted by his brethren and disciples. The 
same number of a periodical will sometimes 
combine the loftiest transcendental abstrac- 
tions on one page with comparatively faltering 
secular speculations on the next, and in this 
affords an exact index to the popular mind of 
the Transition. The Swami himself said, 
referring to this paradox, “The Hindu’s idea 
of the means of loiowledge is meditation, and 
this serves liim well, when the subject is 
mathematics. Unfortunately, however, his 
instinct would lead liim to the same method 
in the case of geography, and not much geo- 
graphy comes that way!” 

Vivekananda’s passion of pity, however, 
did not concern itself with the Indian people 
only. True to his Oriental birth, he ^vould 
always defend the small farmer or the small 
distributor, against those theorists who seem 
to consider that aggregations of business are 
justified in proportion to their size. He held 
that the age of humanity now da^vning \vould 
occupy itself mainly with the problems of the 
working-folk, or, as he expressed it, with the 
problems of the Sudra. When he first landed 
in the West, he was greatly attracted, as his 
Problems of the letters sliow, by the apparent 
democracy of conditions 
there. Later, in 1900, he had a clearer view 
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chorus of the historic drama. “Thou art the 
welfare and happiness in the homes of the 
virtuous,” he would recite. ^^And Thou art 
the misery and wretchedness, in those of the 
quarrelsome and wicked!” And then, as the 
mingling of oppressor and oppressed in a com- 
mon hope and terror, as the tramphng of 
armies, and turmoil of nations, grew louder 
Salutation to the and clearer to the mental 

Mother ga,r, one would hear the 

thunder of the great Ascription rise above it 
all; 


“Thou Mother of blessings. 

Thou the Giver of desires, 

Thou the Doer of all good. 

To Thee our salutation. 

Thee we salute, Thee we salute. 

Thee we salute. 

Thou terrible dark Night! 

Thou the Night of Delusion ! 

Thou the Night of Death — 

To Thee our salutation! 

Thee we salute. Thee we salute. 

Thee we salute.” 
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he regarded no detail as too trivial to be im- 
portant. To eat only of approved foods, and to 
do this with the fingers, to sit and sleep on the 
floor, to perform Hindu ceremonies, and bind 
oneself strictly by the feelings and observances 
of Hindu etiquette, were all, to his thinking, 
, means of arriving at that 

Indian Forms -r i i • 7 

Indian consciousness which 
would afterwards enable one to orientate one- 
self truly to the Indian aspects of larger ques- 
tions. Even so trifling a matter as the use of 
lime-juice and powdered lentils, instead of 
soap, appeared to him worthy of thought and 
effort. Even the caste-feelings that seemed 
crude must be appreciated and assimilated. It 
was tacitly understood that the time might 
someday come, when one would be free of all 
these, even as he was free; but the emancipa- 
tion won by going through an experience is 
very different from the blindness that ignores 
or despises ! 

The Swami was remarkable, ho^vever, in 
his power of imparting the ideal with a cus- 
tom. To this day, one shudders at the im- 
purity and roughness of blowing out a light; 
■while to put on a sari, and veil the head, is 
always to strive for the mood of passive 
sweetness and acceptance, rather than that of 
self-confident aggression. For in how far this 
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on the thousand and one tiny details of Indian 
daily life. Looking closer, one saw that this 
had been the method pursued by Sri Rama- 
krishna. Whenever he desired to apprehend 
a new idea, he had adopted the food, clothes, 
language, and general habits of those who held 
it. He had not merely attempted to approxi- 
mate to them in the use of a few religious 
formulae. 

But Vivekananda was too great an edu- 
cator to disregard the freedom of the disciple, 
even in such matters as these. The aim was 
revealed only little by little, and always on 
the basis of some attempt already made. 

The Freedom It was true that he was 

perpetually testing purity 
of motive, always on his guard against the 
possible intrusion of self-interest, in him- 
self or in others. “I trust no one,” he said, 
“because I do not trust myself. How do I 
know what I may become to-morrow?” But 
it w'as also true that it was not in his nature, as 
he said once, to interfere with liberty, even to 
prevent mistakes. It was for him to point out 
the source of an error, only when it had been 
committed. 

During the first six months of 1899, I 
dined occasionally with people of various 
classes, both Indian and European, in Calcutta. 
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conceptions, and your habits. Your life, inter 
nal and external, has to become all that an or 
thodox Hindu Brahmin Brahmacharini’s ough 
to be. The method will come to you, if onl) 
you desire it sufficiently. But you have k 
forget your own past, and to cause it to be forgotten 
Toil have to lose even its memory 

Never was monk more passionate!) 
monastic than Vivekananda, for all his appa- 
rent ease and fearlessness. Yet here, in the cas€ 
of a worker, he knew how to substitute for the 
■walls of a convent, the Indian people and theii 
life. This has sometimes appeared to me the 
greatest manifestation he gave, of his genius, 
“We shall speak to all men,” he said once, ‘hr 
terms of their own orthodoxy!” and went or 
to picture a braneh of the Indian Orders in the 
English Church, wearing the yellow garb, 
going barefooted, practising the extreme oi 
asceticism, and standing always for the supreme 
truth of the inter-relatedness of all religions. 

In the special case of the Indian conscious- 
ness, ho^vevcr, his ideal was by no means 
limited to a strenuous aspiration. Step by step, 
point by point, he gave, as details of 


Hindu Etiquette 


Hindu etiquette, those in- 
structions which it is custo- 


mary in Europe to offer the religious novice. 
It was in this Av'ay that he laboured to overcome 
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Western people, he said, had to learn the grea 
lesson, of holding experience and emotio] 
apart. “Watch the fall of the leaves, but gathe 
the sentiment of the sight from within, at som 
later time!” 

This is neither more nor less than the con 
ventual doctrine of recollectedness and peace 
as known in Europe. Is it also a subtle metho( 
of evoking creative faculty? Does it point t( 
a poetry which holds the world as a vas 
symbol, yet thrones the intellect high abov 
the senses? 

Carrying the question out of the sphere o 
mere good-breeding, and mental discipline 
Be True to the and framing the same trutl 

again in terms of the spiri 
tual life alone, the Swami would speak wit! 
horror of that bondage which shows itself ii 
the quest of subtle metaphysical pleasures. Ii 
all idealism, he would say, lies the danger o 
idealising merely what we have reached. Sucl 
‘covering of a corpse with flowers’ woulc 
sooner or later mean, when realised in prac 
tice, the abandonment of the People, and tin 
destruction of the work. Only they could b( 
faithful who were beyond temptation, follow 
ers of the pure idea, regardless of self 

“Mind!” he said, as he talked of futun 
methods, “No loaves and fishes! No glamoui 
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European disciple for a model. “An orthodox 
Hindu Brahmin Brahmacharini” was his idea] 
for the woman of character, and no words can 
convey the dehght with which his voice linger- 
ed over the phrase, 

“Lay down the rules for your group, and 
formulate your ideas,” he said once, dealing 
with tliis very point, “and put in a little uni- 
versalism, if there is room for it. But remem- 
ber that not more than half a dozen people in 
the whole world are ever at any one time ready 
for this! There must be room for sects, as 
well as for rising above sects. You \vall have 
to manufacture your own tools. Frame la^vs, 
but frame them in such a fashion that Avhen 
people are ready to do without them, they can 
burst them asunder. Our originality lies in 
combining perfect freedom with perfect autho- 
rity. This can be done, even in monasticism. 
For my own part, I always have an horizon,” 

He broke off here to follow another line ol 
thought, which always interested him, and 
always appeared to him fruitful of applications. 
“Two different races,” he said, “mix and fuse, 
and out of them rises one strong distinct type. 
This tries to save itself from admixture, and 
here you see the beginning of caste. Look at 
the apple. The best specimens have been 
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of birth must be steadfastly ignored. But it 
was essential to success that those who were 
chosen should be young and unformed. ‘Birth 
is nothing!’ he would say, ‘Environment is 
everything!’ But above all else, he felt that 
impatience was inexcusable. If in twelve years 
any result were visible, this fact would consti- 
tute a great success. The task was one that 
might well take seventy years to accomplish. 

For hours he would sit and talk of details, 
building castles in the air of an ideal school, 
^ , . , _ . dwelling lovingly on this 

Castles in the Air • ^ ^ -xt r* ■... 

point and that. IN one oi it 
would ever, perhaps, be carried out literally, 
yet all of it, surely, was precious, since it 
showed the freedom he would have given, and 
the results that, from his standpoint, ^vould 
have appeared desirable. 

It was natural — if only in view of my own 
preoccupation at the time with the religious 
ideas of Hinduism — that all these plans should 
wear a religious colour. They were more con- 
ventual than scholastic. The temper of the 
teaching was more the burden of his thought 
than the learning to be imparted. Except for 
a sudden exclamation once, “We must turn out 
the greatest intellects in India!” I scarcely 
remember that he ever said anything directly 
affecting the secular side of the woman’s 
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of his time and thought. He rightly saw that 
only when it had been pieced together, could 
national education be in a fair way to begin. 

The way in which the existing obligations 
of Hindu life might be re-interpreted to in- 
clude the whole of the modern conception of 
„ . duty to country and history, 

The Five Yajnas 117 . 7 t • 

suddenly struck him one 
day, and he exclaimed “How much you might 
do, with those five Yajnas!* What great things 
might be made of them!” 

The light had broken in a flash, but it did 
not leave him. He took up the thread of the 
idea, and went into every detail. 

“Out of that old zncestov-piija, you might 
create Hero-worship. 

“In the worship of the gods, you must of 
course use images. But you can change these. 
Kali need not always be in one position. En- 
courage your girls to think of new ways of 
picturing Her. Have a hundred different con- 
ceptions of Saraswati. Let them draw and 
model and paint their own ideas. 

“In the chapel, the pitcher on the lo^v^est 


♦These are; (1) to the Rishis, by learning; (2) to the Ancestors > 
by family honour; (3) to the Gods, by religion; (4) to the .'Vnimals; 
and (5) to Mankind. 

These five sacrifices are to be performed daily by every 
Hindu. 
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something by which she can earn a living 
in case of need. 

‘‘And never forget Humanity! The idei 
of a humanitarian man-worship exists ir 
nucleus in India, but it has never been sufR 
ciently specialised. Let your ^vomen develoj 
it. Make poetry, make art, of it. Yes, a daih 
worsliip of the feet of beggars, after bathing 
and before the meal, would be a wonderfu 
practical training of heart and hand together 
On some days, again, the ^vorship might b( 
of children, of your own pupils. Or yoi 
might borrow babies, and nurse and feec 
them. What was it that Mataji said to mei 
‘Swamiji! I have no help. But these blessec 
ones I worship, and they ^vill take me to salva^ 
tionl’ She feels, you see, that she is ser\dn£ 
Uma in the Kumari, and that is a wonderfu 
thought, with which to begin a school,” 

But while he was thus prepared to -worl 
out the minutiis of the task of connecting ole 


and new, it remained ahvays true that the 
very presence of the Swami acted in itself as t 
key to the ideal, putting into direct relatior 
with it every sincere effort that one encount- 
ered. It evas this that made evident to the cru- 

The Key <o Ideal. '‘f * =>'5 sjgnificanct 

ot ancient rites. It was this 
that gave their sudden vividness and value 
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In fact so deeply is the Hindu versed in 
psychological observation, and so perfect an 
example of the development of faculty has he 
always before him, in the rehgious practices 
of his people, that he enters the field of educa- 
tional tlieory witJi immense advantages. Nor 
is there any reason why the very centre of 
scientific thought on the subject should not 
some day be found with him. Meanwhile, the 
first step towards so desired a consummation 


will he m apprehending the vast possibihties 
of existing formula;. Indian 
educators have to extend 


and fulfil the vision of Vivekananda. When 


this is done, when to his reverence and love 
for the past, we can add his courage and hope 
for the future, and his allegiance to the sacred- 
ness of all knowledge, the time will not be far 
distant that is to see the Indian ^coman take 


her rightful place amongst the womanhood of 
the world. 
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playfellows, he was much associated with 
women, the world over. It happened almost 
always that he followed the custom of the 
Indian villages with these friends of his 
^vanderings, and gave them some title of family 
relationship. In one place he found a group 
of sisters, elsewhere a mother, a daughter, and 
so on. Of the nobility of these, and their free- 
dom from false or trivial ideas, he would some- 
times boast; for he had in its highest degree 
that distinction of fine men, to seek for great- 
ness and strength, instead of their opposites, 
in women. To see girls, as he had seen them 
in America, boating, swimming, and playing 
games, “without once,” in his own phrase, 
“remembering that they were not boys,” 
delighted him. He worshipped that ideal of 
purity which they thus embodied for him. 

In the monastic training he laid constant 
emphasis on the necessity of being neither man 
nor woman, because one had risen above both. 
An\ thing, c\'en politeness, that emphasised the 
idea of sex, was horrible to him. The thing 
that the IVest calls ‘chivalry’ appeared to him 
as an insult to woman. 'Fhe opinion of some 
^vriters tliat woman’s knowledge ought not to 
be loo exact, nor man’s to be too sympathetic, 
\v(Hild have sounded, in his neighbourhood, 
like a pitiful meanness. The effort of all alike 
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highest work in art or science, as in religion. 
No man who was spending himself in other 
ways selfish or ignoble, could ever have painted 
a great Madonna, or enunciated the Laws of 
Gravitation. The civic ideal called as loudly 
for monastic devotion as the spiritual. The 
vows of celibacy meant renunciation of the 
private for the public good. Thus he saw that 
true manhood could not be, without control 
of manhood; that the achievement of real 
greatness, by whatever path, meant always the 
superiority of the soul to the personal impulse; 
and finally, that the great monk was also poten- 
tially the great worker or great citizen. That 
he was equally clear as to the converse of this 
— as, for instance, that great wifehood or great 
citizenship can only be, where nunhood or 
monastioism might iiave been — I cannot say. 
1 think that perhaps his own life, of monk and 
guide of monastic aspirants, hid from him this 
great truth, except in flashes, until the end 
came, and his summary of conclusions was 
complete. “It is true,” he said once, “that 
there arc women whose very presence makes 
a man feel driven to God. But there are 
equally others, who drag him down to hell.” 

At his side, it was impossible to think with 
respect of a love that sought to use, to appro- 
priate, to bead to its own pleasure or good, 
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may have regarded as polyandrous, for I find 
it difficult otherwise to account for his state- 
ment that he had seen women, as great and 
pure amongst polyandrous peoples, as in the 
home of his birth. He had travelled in Mala- 
bar, but not in Tibet; and in Malabar, as 
one learns by enquir^^, the so-called polyandry 
is really only matriarchal marriage. The 
husband visits the wife in her own home, and 
marriage is not necessarily for life, as in the 
rest of India; but two men are not received 
on an equal footing, at the same time. In any 
case, he had learnt, he said, that ‘custom was 
nothing,’ that use and wont could never al- 
together thwart or limit human develop- 
ment. He knew that in any country and any 
race the ideal might shine forth through indi- 
viduals in all its fulness. 

He never attacked a social ideal. He 
told me, a day or two before I landed in 
England, on my return there in 1899, that I 
must take back while in the West, as though 
I had never dropped them, the social ideals of 
Europe. To him, in Europe or America, the 
married woman was not less in honour than 
the unmarried. Some missionaries on board 
the sliip, during this vo)age, were displaying 
silver w'edding-braceleis bought from Tamil 
w'omen in the stress of famine; and the talk 
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of as a bond thrown by society round two peo- 
ple, to unite them together for all eternity. 
Those two must wed each other, whether they 
will or not, in life after life. Each acquires 
half of all the merit of the other. And if one 
seems in this hfe to have fallen hopelessly 
behind, it is for the other only to wait and 
beat time, till he or she catches up again!” 

Sri Ramakrishna, it was said, had always 
referred to marriage as a special, and to the 
monastic life as a universal, service. In this 
he was, one supposes, alluding only to mar- 
riages of the very highest type. And this was 
clearly the determining concept of celibacy or 
Brahmacharya, in the Swami’s own mind. He 
called souls to take this vow as if he were call- 
ing them to the most honourable of warfare. 
He regarded a monastic order as ‘an army’ 
behind a leader, and the teacher whose fol- 
lowers were all citizens and householders, as 
without an army. There could be no com- 
parison, in his mind, between the strength of 
a cause that had, and one that had not, this 
support. 

Yet in marriage itself, he was not wholly 
unable to see a career for the soul. I can never 
forget his story of an old couple who were 
separated, after fifty years of companion- 
ship, at the doors of the workhouse, “\\liatl” 
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and -SO on — ^who represent the unmarried 
woman in Hindu society. 

He held that the faithfulness of widows 
was the very pillar on which social institutions 
rested. Only he would have liked to declare 
as liigh an ideal for men as for women in this 
respect. The old Aryan conception of mar- 
riage, symbolised in the fire lighted at mar- 
riage, and worshipped morning and evening 
by husband and wife together, pointed to no 
inequality of standards or responsibilities as 
between the two. Rama, in the epic of Vai- 
miki, had been as true to Sita, as Sita to him. 

The Swami was not unaw’are of the exist- 
ence of social problems, in connection \vith 
marriage, in all parts of the world. “These 
unruly women,” he exclaims, in the course of 
a lecture in the West, “from whose mind the 
Problems in words ‘bear and forbear’ arc 

Marriage gonc for ever!” He could 

admit, also, wfoen continuance in a marriage 
would involve treachery to the future of 
humanity, that separation was the highest and 
bravest course for husband or wife to take. In 
India he would constantly point out that 
Oriental and Occidental ideals needed to be 
refreshed by one another. He never attacked 
social institutions as such, holding ahvays that 
they had grown up out of a desire to avoid 
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‘shopkeeping’. The joy of the contact of 
husband and wife is not admitted in India. 
This we have to borrow from the West. Our 
ideal needs to be refreshed by yours. And 
you, in turn, need something of our devotion 
to motherhood.” 

But the overwhelming thought that his 
very presence carried home to the mind was 
of the infinite superiority of that life which 
seeks only the freedom of the soul and the ser- 
vice of all, to that which looks for comfort and 

The Monk Alone the swcctncss of home. He 
knew well enough the need 
that great workers may feel of being encircled 
by subordinated human lives, “You need not 
mind,” he said once, turning to a disciple wdth 
great tenderness and compassion, “you need 
not mind, if these shadows of home and mar- 
riage cross your mind sometimes. Even to me, 
they come now and again!” And again, hear- 
ing of an expression of intense loneliness on 
the part of a friend, he exclaimed, “Every 
worker feels like that at times!” 

But infinite danger lay, to his thinking, 
in a false exaltation of any social ideal at the 
risk of jeopardising the eternal supremacy of 
the super-social. “Never forget to say to all 
whom you teach,” he charged one of his dis- 
ciples solemnly, “that like a little fire-fly beside 
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human, in the divine, by which all life stands 
thenceforward changed. The psychological 
justification of this ideal is said to be the fact 
that, up to this critical point, the relation of 
marriage consists in a constant succession of a 
twofold impulse, the waxing followed by the 
waning, of affection. With the abandonment 
of the external, however, impulse is transcend- 
ed, and there is no fluctuation. Henceforth the 
beloved is worshipped in perfect steadfastness 
of mind. 

Yet in dealing with his views on this 
question, one cannot but remember his utter- 
ance on the contrast between Hinduism and 
Buddhism, that Sunday morning in Kashmir, 
when we walked under the avenue of poplars, ' 
and listened to him as he talked of Woman 
and of Caste. “The glory of Hinduism,” he 
said that day, “lies in the fact that while it has 
defined ideals, it has never dared to say that 
any one of these alone was the one true way. 
In this it differs from Buddlusm, which exalts 
monasticism above all others, as the path that 
must be taken by all souls to reach perfection. 
The story given in the Mahabharata of the 
young saint who was made to seek enlighten- 
ment, first from a married woman, and then 
from a butcher, is sufficient to show this, ‘By 
doing my duty’ said each one of these when 
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‘by (loiii'f iny duty in niy (.'.vn 
1iav<‘ I a.tfaiivd ihi‘: htiMv.icd'o'- I'Ih’D’ s-^ nu 
v:\rcrv then,” he i-nd'-d, “v.-hi('h iniylit !if)t 1 r: 
Uh' p.itli t<t (b)(i. 'I'Ih' <({' 

d('jicn<ls only, in tiic last r^'i-on, •an tin* thir.sl 
• >f thr .‘'•••ul."’ 

'Finis thr fa.ct that all life qrrat. only 
in pr«>j>orli<'n to its expr^^-sion ofidral purity, 
was not. in theory, outside the Sv/anti’s ar.c<*{)l- 
l, I, anre. jiowever niuch, as a 

monk, iie shrank from in- 
terpretations W'Ineii mieht leaf I to the False 
tlaim th.il marriaee w’as c'hosen as a me.»ns to 
spirituality. 'That selt-joVf' eoiisia.nily I'raris in 
to Mieh subtle exaltation of our own arts and 


inoti'os'x he was well aware. lb.' had con- 
stantly, lie told us. met with persoir-x in 
Western countries, who uriu-d that their ms n 
live.N th.fiuuh indolently pasxfl in the midst f>f 
luxury, weif* witlaiut si'llislmf-ss : that fmly th*' 
elainV' I'i’duty kept them in the worlfl; that in 
their aileetions, tiiey were able !•• nadise 
renuneuitie.n \‘. ith.out a stnuw.'le. On all such 
ilhnions. h(“ jtoured out iiis .-corn. “My only 
an-’.s'er w.e..*’ lie sa.iii, “that such ereat men 
are lift born in India.! 'Fiie moflei in this 


land \‘.'.3s the erea.t 
whole »if iustors' lie 


k.imr Janaka, a.nd in the 
fcrmw blit once!” In con- 


tieiiiou ^v'i{^. thi*-' ti.irticuiar form of error. In 
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would point out that there arc two forms of 
idealism; one is the worsliip and exaltation of 
the ideal itself, the other is the glorification of 
that w^hich we have already attained. In this 
second case, the ideal is really subordinated to 
self 

In this severity, however, there was no 
cynicism. Those who have read our Master’s 
work on Devotion or Bhakti-Yoga, will remem- 
ber there the express statement that the lover 
always sees the ideal in the beloved. “Chng 
to this vision!” I have heard of his saying — 
to a girl whose love for another stood newly- 
confessed — “As long as you can both see the 
ideal in one another, your worship and happi- 
ness will grow more instead of less.” 

Amongst the friends of our Master there 
was, however, one middle-aged \voman who 
was never satisfied that, in his intensity of 
monasticism, he was able to do full justice to 
the sacredness and helpfulness of marriage. 
She had herself been long a widow, after an 
unusually blessed experience of married life. 
Very naturally, therefore, it was to this friend 
that he turned, wiicn, a few weeks before the 
end, he arrived at w'hat he knew^ to be his 
crow'ning conviction on this whole subject; 
and his letter was brought to her in her dis- 
tant home by the same hand that w’as carrying 
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also the t(*]<‘grapliic anaoutn'oniciit ofhis death. 
In this IcIUt, so solemnly dt'slined. he says:-— 
“In my o])inion, a raee must first e.ultivat<' a 

threat respeet for motlaa'* 
hoo(i» tl)n)utt;h thi* sanetni- 
cation and inviolability f>r marria,Re, bi fon' it 
can attain to the ideal of perfect rliastity. 'FIk’ 
Roman Catholics and tlie Hindus. Imldim; 
marriage sacred and inviolate*, have jjroduecd 
great chaste men and women of immense 
power. 'Hi the Arab, marriagi* is a contract, or 
a forceful possession, to lie dissohaa! at will, and 

we do not find there the 
development of the idea! of 
tlie virgin, or the Brahmacharin. Modern 
Buddhism — having falhai among races wlio 
have not even yet come up t(i the evolution of 
marriage — has made a travestv of monasticism. 
So, until then' is developed in Japan a gri-at 
and sacred ideal about marriage (apart from 
mutual attraction and love). 1 do not see how 
tht're ca.n be great monks and nmis, ,-\s you 
frae'e (’ome to se*' dial the glnr\' of life is chastity, 
... 1 mv eyes also have be<ai opened to ihe 
';-essit\’ of tins rnca.t sanctificatiou fe>r the 
■ I majoritw in order that a few’ lih'-long 
. .• e,'iav l)r produced. 

s ••OA' (g us who ies'l that this 
' ” \-,'’<h’r-i-e.)ehiug sittuifii'a.nee 
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would point out that there are two forms of 
idealism; one is the worship and exaltation of 
the ideal itself, the other is the glorification of 
that which we have already attained. In this 
second case, the ideal is reallv subordinated to 
self 

In this severity, however, there was no 
cynicism. Those who have read our Master’s 
work on Devotion or Bhakti-Toga, will remem- 
ber there the express statement that the lover 
always sees the ideal in the beloved. “Cling 
to this vision!” I have heard of his saying — 
to a girl whose love for another stood newly- 
confessed — “As long as you can both see the 
ideal in one another, your worship and happi- 
ness will grow more instead of less.” 

Amongst the friends of our Master there 
was, however, one middle-aged w'oman who 
was never satisfied that, in his intensity of 
monasticism, he w^as able to do full justice to 
the sacredness and helpfulness of marriage. 
She had herself been long a widow, after an 
unusually blessed experience of married life. 
Very naturally, therefore, it was to tliis friend 
that he turned, w'hen, a few w’ceks before the 
end, he arrived at wdiat he knew to be his 
crowning conviction on this vsdiolc subject; 
and his letter wms brought to her in her dis- 
tant home by the same hand that w'as carrydng 
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Hii I'in.il Utterance 


rifJcliiy E«rnlinl 


also the telegraphic aiiiif)i]nc(‘ment oflii.s deatlu 
In this letter, .so solemnly destined, he say.s: — 
“In my opinion, a race nm.'>t first cultivate a 

great re.spcrl for mother- 
hood. through the sanctifi- 
cation and inviolability of marriage, before it 
can attain to the ideal of perfect chastity. The 
Roman Catholics and the Hindu.s, holding 
marriage sacred and inviolate; have produced 
great cliaste men and women of immense 
power. To the Arab, marriage is a contract, or 
a forceful possession, to be dissolved at will, and 

we do not find there the 
development of the ideal of 
the virgin, or the Brahmacharin. Modern 
Buddhism — having fallen among racc.s \\’ho 
have not even yet come up to the evolution of 
marriage — has made a travesty of monasticism. 
So. until there is developed in Japan a great 
and sacred ideal about marriage (apart from 
mutual attraction and love), I do not S(‘e how' 
then.' can be great monks and nuns. As you 
have come to sec diat the glory of life is chastity, 
so my eyes also ha\'c been opened to the 
necessity of this great sanctification for the 
vast majority, in order that a few lifi?-long 
chaste powers may be produced.” 

Tliere arc some of us who feel that this 
letter has an even wider-reaching significance 
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than he himself would have thought of ascrib- 
ing to it. It was the last sentence in the great 
philosophy which saw ‘in the Many and the 
One the same Reality’. If the inviolability of 
marriage be indeed the school in which a 
society is made ready for the highest possi- 
bilities of the life of solitude and self-control, 
then the honourable fulfilment of the world’s 
work is as sacred a means to supreme self- 
realisation, as worship and prayer. We have 
here, then, a law wliich enables us to under- 
stand the discouragement of religious ecstasy, 
by Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, and his great 
preference for character, in his disciples. We 
understood, too, the inner meaning of Viveka- 
nanda’s own constant preaching of strength. 
The reason is very simple. If ‘the Many and 
the One be the same Reality, seen by the same 
mind at different times, and in different atti- 
tudes,’ then, in three words, Character is 
Spirituality. ‘Greatness’ really is, as a deep 
thinker has affirmed, ‘to take the common 
things of life, and walk truly amongst them; 
and holiness a great love and much serving.’ 
These simple truths may prove after all, to be 
the very core of the new gospel. And in en- 
dorsement of this possibility, we have the 
Master’s own words, ‘The highest truth is 
always the simplest.’ 



XXIII 


OUR MASTER’S RELATION TO 
PSYCHIC PHENOA'IENA 
SO-CALLED 

India is undoubtedly tlic land of the 
understanding of psychology. To Hindus, 
more than to any other race, it may be said 
that men appear as minds. Concentration of 
mind is to them the ideal of life. Such diflcr- 
cnccs as between talent and genius, between 
ordinary goodness and the highest sainthood, 
between moral weakness and power, arc by 
them undci'stood as simple differences in 
degree of concentration. This pre-occupation 
of the race is partly cause, and partly effect, 
doubtless, of the fact that the study of psycho- 
logy has been organised in India as a science, 
from the earliest times. Long before the 
value of writing, for the notation of knowl- 
edge, was even suspected, the quiet registra- 
tion of phenomena in the communal conscious- 
ness, had begun, by the interchange of ideas 
and observations. Millenniums before instru- 
ments and laboratories could be thought of, as 
having any bearing on scientific enquiry in 

o o o 
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general, the age of experiment was fully 
developed amongst the Indian people, with 
regard to this most characteristic of their 
sciences. 

It is not surprising that in the singularly 
wide range of knowledge thus accumulated in 
India, many phenomena of the mind, which 
appear to the less informed West as abnormal 
or miraculous, should be duly noted and 
classified. Thus hypnotism, and many obscure 
forms of hypemthesis and hyperkinesis — the most 
familiar of these being healing, thought- 
reading, clairvoyance, and clairaudience — 
offer no overwhelming difficulty to the student 
of the ancient Indian psychology, or Raja- 
Toga as it is called. 

We all know that the great value of scien- 
tific thought lies in enabling us to recognise 
and record phenomena. It matters little that 
a disease is rare, if only it be once noted as 
within the field of medical practice. It has a 
place thenceforth, in the human mind. It is 
no miracle, only because, sooner or later, it 
will he classified. It has a name. The con- 
junction of diagnosis and treatment is now a 
question of time only. 

Something of the same sort applies 
to the trustworthy fraction of what are com- 
monly referred to as ‘psychic phenomena’. 



PSYCHIC PHENOMPXA 


Occurrences falling under this head, when 
„ , authentic, arc obviously no 

Iso htiprrn.'Uiir.il ' i i ' t 

more .sujDernatural than the 
liquefaction of air, or the extraction of radium, 
fudeed the propriety of the word ‘super- 
uaturaT is always open to dispute, inasmuch 
as if once a thing can be proved to occur, it is 
clearly within nature, and to call it super- 
natural becomes bv that verv fact, absurd. In 

J 4 ‘ 

India the phenomena in cpicstion are regarded 
as cases of extension of faculty, and their ex- 
planation is sought, not in the event, but in 
tiic slate of tlie mind witne.ssing it, since it is to 
be supposed tliat this will always, under given 


conditions, register a perception difh-ircnl from 
the accustomed. 

In Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. living in 
the garden of Dakshineshwar. his disciples had 
been familiar, for vears, with manv of those 

• 4 • 4 

„ „ mental characteristics which 

.Str.iiirc I'.TCti , , - , , , 

are noted m tlie books as 
distinctive of the highest degree of concentra- 
tion. Me was so responsive that he would meet 
them at tlie door on their arrival, and begin 
at once to answer, witliout being told of them, 
the questions that the boys carried written in 
their pockets. His perceptions were so fine 
that he could t(‘ll i)y touch th<* ciiaracler of 
anyone who miglit already have come in 
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contact with his food, his clothes, or his mat. 
It “burnt” liim, he said, of an impress from 
wliich he shrank; or, on another occasion, 
“Look! I can eat this. The sender must have 
been some good soul!” His nervous system, 
again, had been so charged with certain ideas 
that even in sleep he shrank from the touch of 
metal, and his hand would, apparently of its 
own accord, restore a book or a fruit, whose 
return to its owner the conscious mind had 
failed to prompt. 

No Indian psychologist would say of one 
of the world-seers that he had talked %vith 
angels, but only that he had known how to 
reach a mood in which he believed himself 
to talk with angels. Of this condition, the dis- 
ciples of Sri Ramakrishna saw plentiful ex- 
amples. Stories are still current amongst 
them, regarding the strangeness of the sensa- 
tions with which they would listen to one side 
of a dialogue, or one part in a conversation, 
which might seem to be carried on for hours 
at a time; while their Master, resting quietly, 
evidently believed himself to be holding com- 
munion with beings invisible to them. 

Behind all these manifold experiences of 
Ramakrishna, binding them into one great 
life, was always the determination to serve 
mankind. Vivekananda spoke of him in after 
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years as ‘w'ritliing on the groiiiur during the 
hours of darkness, in the agony of his praver 
that he miglit return to earth again, even as 
a dog, if only lie might aid a single soul. In 
moments less intimate and hidden than lluvc. 
lie tvoiikl speak of the temptation of the higher 
realisations, to draw tlic soul aivay from con- 
ditions of service. And his disciples con- 
nected with this such odd utterances as they 
would sometimes licar, at the end of a deep 
eiitranccmcnt, when their Master seemed to be 
likt‘ a child coaxing his Mother to let iiim run 
away from Her to play. ‘Just one more* act 
of service, or ‘one more' little enjoyment wriuld 
lie urged, on such an occasion, as a motive f.r 
returning to common consciousnes':, T'iia.t 
return, however, always brought \viili it 


Sam.-ulhi not Cam- tlic infinite lovc aud imupiii 
*'‘PY of one ^vho had ficen 

in God. ^Vhcn the Swami \ ivekanaruia, 'cs 
the occasion of liis Harvard Addnvn avniv < 
this as the differentia between tlie unconvcmu--^ 
ness of vSamadhi, and tiie uncomxuou-:!!'.'-"' f f 
eatalepsv, we may take it that the a^mranro 
wliich breathes in every sylla.biw anv- fn-rn 
his having constantiv witrK‘ss<‘d the traa'ic'-a, 
ill liis Master. 

I’hcre were still <^ther renirirl-aO/lr 
in Sri Ramakrishna. Me had lu-^ 


0.3 ! 
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nervous force so entirely under control that 
he could remove all consciousness from his 


throat, for instance, during his last illness, and 
allow it to be operated on, as if under a local 
anaesthetic. His faculties of observation, again, 
were quite unique. The smallest detail of the 
physical constitution had a meaning for him, 
as casting light on the personality wdtliin. He 
would throw the disciple who had just come 
to him into an hypnotic sleep, and learn from 
his subconscious mind, in a few minutes, all 
that was lodged there, concerning the far 
past. Each little act and word, insignificant 
to others, was to liim like a straw, borne 
on the great current of character, and show- 
ing the direction of its flowc There were 
times, he said, when men and ^\^omen seemed 
to him like glass, and he could look them 
through and through. 

Above all, he could by his touch give 


The Master’s Touch 


flashes of supreme insight, 
which exercised a forma- 


tive and compelling power over whole lives. 
In the matter of Samadhi this is \sfclI-known, 
especially in reference to women-vdsitors at 
Dakshineshwar. But beyond this, a story was 
told me by a simple soul, of a certain day dur- 
ing the last few weeks of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
life, when he came out into the garden at 
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after deep thought, that it lay in some experi- 
ence given of the Reality, from wliich each 
gained a knowledge that could never be de- 
ceived. “By our own effort,” says Viveka- 
nanda, in one of his earlier lectures, “or by the 
mercy of some great perfected soul, we reach 
the highest.” 

Now the life of the Guru is the disciple’s 
treasure in hand ; and it was undoubtedly by 
an instantaneous analysis of all that he had 
seen and shared, of the extensions possible to 
human faculty, that the Swami was able, on his 
arrival in the Western sphere of psychical 
enquiry, to classify all knowledge as sub-con- 
scious, conscious, and super-conscious. The 
two first terms ^vere in common enough use, 
in Europe and America. The third, he him- 
self added to the psychological vocabulary, by 
a masterly stroke of insight, authenticated by 
his own personal knowledge, “Consciousness,” 
Limits of Con- he said on one occasion, 

sciousness “jg ^ mere film between 

two oceans, the sub-conscious and the super- 
conscious.” Again he exclaimed “I could 
not believe my own ears, Avhen I heard West- 
ern people talking so much of consciousness I 
Consciousness ? What docs consciousness 
matter! ^Vhy, it is nothing, as compared with 
the unfathomable depths of the sub-conscious, 
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and {)i<' f'f th-i' ! hi ilr*'. 

I roiild 35t-‘v<T ])!* ini-dcd. ff)r iK'ul I n».; 
Rainakrishiia I’anuiiadianv-a ea.tlar in t'-Ji 
inirirH(‘s”. from .a man s mind, tht- 

wholf of liis past, and d(-l<‘nnirir Irnm that 
Jiis futura and jiis pftv.aam!" 

'Fhc crrlaiiuy of dm f/.r/.vm Irdd dftvn in 
Raj/i-)ora tliat intuilinn. v/hrn ccmndan ran 
never ronlradicl r<'as<>n. is a]>o iiKli'^jinfahly 
dur (f) the same rompre)irj)si\’e ratii^c f>f < v- 
perienee. Tlse asertir of Dalishinrsv.a.r nnidit 
he capable of’ iimisual inodes iir-i.qlit. "net 
lie v/as no \’ietiin of the vanit\' hern tlien- 
of. to he seekin;^ for nncoinmon ways <d‘arriv- 
inr; at Hicts that were accessible enon.crh by nrdi- 
nary inedincls. When a stranfje r<-li"i<>ns 
cmne tt'i visit the p;arden. professinci; t<» be a.ble 
to Ii\’e withont food. Ramakris'hna Par.-nna- 
hamsa attempt<‘d no clairvo^-ani mode (d’teVi- 
intr him. but simply set siirewd <tb.'erv<TS im 
watch and brinj^ him v.xird as to what and 
where he \vas in the h.diit oreatim:. 


Xolhintt Nvas to be acrepted. tnnn'-tven, 
and tlu' Swami \'ivekananda. to lie: Oynu; o-a.y. 
luid a iiormr <ir those drea.ni-. 'pr'-vr a -n •. 
and prophecies by v/hich ordinary l"lk :jr>- 
<apt to tr\‘ to dominate on*' aamtccr. R-'/' 
thinits. as \v;is ine\'ita.hlc. were {‘fn rr’.i h lani 
in almndance. but lie mvnr:ara;e ni- t n. 
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with defiance, leaving them to work them- 
selves out, if they were true, in spite of him. 
Whether a given foretelling would eventually 
be verified or not, it was impossible for him, 
he said, to know: the one thing of which he 
was sure was, that if he once obeyed it, he 
would never again be allowed to go free. 

In the case of Sri Ramakrishna, it in- 
variably happened that visions and intuitions 
were directed to things of the spirit; gipsy- 
Vaiueofthe fike prognostications were 

Psychic far from him and in the 

opinion of liis disciples, such prognostications 
are always indicative of a greater or less mis- 
using of energy. “All these are side-issues,” 
said the Swami, “they are not true Yoga. They 
may have a certain usefulness, in establishing 
indirectly the truth of our statements. Even 
a little glimpse gives faith that there is some- 
thing beyond gross matter. Yet those ^vho 
spend time on such things run into grave 
dangers.” “These are frontier queslionsl” he 
e.xclaimed impatiently, on another occasion, 
“there can never be any certainty or stability 
of knowledge, reached by their means. Did I 
not say they were ‘frontier questions’ ? The 
boundary-line is always shifting!” 

In all that might come before us, 
the attempt at discrimination was to be 
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niaintaiDccl. 'I sha]] arcrpt ii when T 
cxpcrirnrcd ild v.-a'^ lo he t!ic reply {<» .Maje- 
nnaits of thr cxlraortlniarv. Hiu our fnvu 
experience' v/as (n he sifted thoroughly. \\*e 
were not to run away with llif* first explanati<*n 
r)r a phenomejion that ttiiejif neeur to us. hi 
spite of Ids reluctance t<» accept r-as\- conclu- 
siuns. howevi'r, the Swaini l^ecaine convinced, 
ill tlie course of years, of tin- (occasional return 
of persons from tiu' dead. “I have st'veral times 
in my life' seen ghosts.” he said onee. with gn-at 
delilieraleness. “and once, in tlie week tifter 
the death of Sri Ramakrishna. I sav/ a luminous 
ghost.” But this did not imply the smalleu 
lasspeet on his part, for the Intlk of the expru i- 
ments known as sjiiritualistie .'caro’o ( )l a 
famous convert wlioni he met on one Msch 
occa.'^ion. he said tiiat it was sad to fnd a. man 
of (.'xlraordinary inleliigenct' in matter,- o' tin* 
world, leaving all his intelligence lorliunl liun 
at lh(' doors of a so-called medium. In 


.\merica he had been jiresent at a. number <.{ 
sraraYS as a \\'iiness. and lie regarded the great 


majority of die 

I'r.i'.riutfDt 


phenomena displayed a.s 
gfo-siy fraudulent. “.M'/.a.*-' 
tlie greateU fr.n:d by tlw 


simplest means,” in* sa.til. 
observalicms. .\noiln r k'u'g< 
total he tie night, were bet 


-'umrnnig 
• fraction 
ter eV])k;! 


up /ii'- 

of tin- 
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subjective methods,* than as objectively true. 
If, after all these deductions had been made, 
any residuum remained, it was possible that 
this might be genuinely what it professed. 

But even if so, knowledge of the pheno- 
menal could never be the goal of effort. The 
return of wandering wills from one plane of 
physical tension to another could th^o^v but 
little light on any true concept of immortahty. 
Only by renunciadon could this be reached. 
Any dwelling upon the occult led inevitably, 
in the Swami’s opinion, to increase of desire, 
to increase of egodsm, and to the fall into un- 
truth. If the ordinary good of life was to be 
given up, for the sake of the soul, how ’much 
more assuredly so, these vanities of super- 
natural power! Even Chrisdanity would have 
seemed to him a liigher creed, if it had had no 
rr,, ^ , r „ miracles. Buddha’s abhor- 

The Goal of all r ^ i 

rence oi wonders ^vas the 
eternal glory of Buddhism. At best their 
value could only be to give a little confidence, 
and that only for the first steps. Tf there be 
powers, they shall vanish away; charity alone 


♦ Tims a well-known thougiit-reader in Southern India 
claimed that an invisible Icmaie figure Stood beside him, 
and told liim svhat to say. “I did not like this explana- 
tion,” said the Swami, “and set myself to find another.” 
He came to the conclusion that the source of information was 
subjective. 
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THE SWAMPS TEACHING ABOUT 
DEATH 

One of the most impressive forms of 
teaching practised by our Master was a certain 
Teaching by Silent change wrought in 

Silence the disciple unaAvares, by 

his presence. One’s whole attitude to things 
was reversed; one took fire, as it were, with a 
given idea; or one suddenly found that a 
whole habit of thought had left one, and a 
new opinion gro^vn up in its place, \\ithout 
the intercliange of a single word on the sub- 
ject. It seemed as if a thing had passed be- 
yond the realm of discussion, and knowledge 
had grown, by the mere fact of nearness to 
him. It w^as in tliis ^vay that questions of 
taste and value became indifferent. It w^as in 
this w'ay that the longing for renunciation 
w'as lighted, like a devouring flame, in the 
hearts of those about him. And to nothing 
could this statement be more applicable, than 
to the idea of death that one seemed to 
imbibe from him. 
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In Iiis own lifc-timr. h<* became mnn- and 

more avcrs(! to any defmin- Ja\in!,ydown of 

the law, on this subject. ‘I su])pose so, I do 

not know,' would ]d(; his answer, to one whi. 

was striving to piece out ihv eternal })ir//,lr. 

He jDrolDably felt that one of the subtlest foims 

(Sf self-interest lay in delighlfnl dreams of a 

future happiness, and he dreaded adding to 

the ignorance of desire, by any emphasis laid 

on the conditions of life outside tlie body. In 

death, as in life, for himself, God was the only 

means, and Nirvana was tiie goal. H'he 

highest Samadhi was all that counted: all 

the rest was wild oats.' Yet this verv fact 

¥ 

sheds all the brighter light on the wav in 
which one's thought of death changed under 
him; and makes the -more precious, those two 
or three letters, in which personal experience 
and sympathy strike from him a definite ex- 
pression of opinion. 

For mv' own part, when I first met the 
Swami. I had felt driven, for many yc'ars past, 
to hold that whatever our wishes might be, 
v:c had no actual reason to imagine any sur- 
vival of personality, beyond the death of the 
body. Such a thing was either impossible <>r 
unthinkable. If we had no personal experi- 
ence of body without mind — the experiencing 
medium — it was equally true that we knew 
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nothing whatever of mind without body. 
Hence, if mind were not actually the result of 
body — ‘a note struck upon the harp-strings’ 
— ^we must suppose it, at best, to be only the 
opposite pole of a single substance. The two 
— body and mind, not matter and mind — 
were one, and the idea of the persistence of 
personality was a mere shadow, born of animal 
instinct. Ethical conduct, rising even to sup- 
reme self-sacrifice, was determined at bottom, 
by our personal preference for gratifications 
that were socially beneficent. * 


* Something like this may be taken as the characteristic 
thought of Europe about death, during the second half of the 
nineteenth century. “Is the soul,” said one thinker, “a note 
struck upon the harp-strings, or the rotver seated in a boat?” 
Recent talk of the disintegration of matter, has now made it 
easy, even for scientific workers, ‘to conceive of a cycle — call 
it mind — in which matter practically is not.’ But even so, 
there remains yet to be worked out, as far as the West is con- 
cerned, the transition, from the individual mind and body to 
this sum of mind and matter into which both may be resumed. 
It is not intended, here, to imply that ethical conduct ulti- 
mately rests, in any creed, on a belief in the immortality of 
the soul; but only to contrast the agnostic vie^v of a spiri- 
tual life built up from below, and the Hindu idea of a physi- 
cal consciousness, which is after all, merely an expression and 
mask of the spiritual life, with its insatiable thirst, not for self- 
prcser\'ation, but for self-immolation. The modem reasons from 
seen to unseen; from detail to general; the Hindu reasons from 
universal to particular, and maintains that in this specific case 
that is the true method of reasoning, the life of the soul being, 
in fact, the only known. 



ABOUT DEATH 


'rJicsc positions were undermined, in my 
own ease, l)y llie ^\'eighl and empliasis Avliicli 
the Indian tliinker Jiabitually threw on 
MIND, as the pivot of life. What tlic 
modern really believes is that man is a body. 
Here the Oriental stands in sharp and in- 
stinctive contrast to him. As tlie >Swami point- 
ed out, ‘^Vester^ languages declare that man 
,, , is a body, and has a soul: 

Europenn 1 nought C it 

hastern languages declare 
tliat he is a soul, and has a body.’ 

As a result of the new hypothesis, 1 began 
to speak to people, first postulating to myself 
c.xpcrimentally, that I was addressing the mind 
witliin, not the car without. The immense 
increase of response that this evoked, led me 
from step to step till twelve months later, I 
suddenly found that I had fallen into the habit 
of tliinking of mind as dominant, and could 
no longer imagine its being extinguished by 
the death of the body! Every new practice 
deepened this conviction, and I became gra- 
dually possessed of a conception of the world 
about us as mind-born, ■wliilc the occurrence 
of any great and sudden change in our 
thouglit-world, at a definite physical moment, 
bi^gan to seem absurd. 

The Swami’s thought on the question 
^^•ent, however, much deeper than this. His 
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was the perpetual effort to avoid slipping into 
any identification of himself with the body. 

, He would never even use 

Man not Body , crj • 

the word 1 in any sense 
that might be so construed, preferring, rather 
quaintly to an English ear, to give a slight 
gesture, with the words ‘all this’. But he also 
fought shy of the danger of admitting that the 
life of the senses, limited as this is by the 
alternating opposites, was ‘‘life' at all. Victory 
or defeat, love or hate, efficiency or ineffec- 
tiveness, being each only a partial apprehen- 
sion, could never, amongst them, make up ab- 
solute existence. Hundreds of lives like the 
present, each bound, in its own time, to have an 
end, could never, as he expressed it, satisfy our 
hunger for immortality. For that, nothing 
would do but the attainment of deathlessness, 
and tliis could never be interpreted as in any 
sense the multiplication or exaltation of life 
within the senses. To be of any security, it 
must be possible to realise such deathlcssness 
during this present life, for ho\v else could the 
transcendence of bodily experience be assured ? 
^Vestern people \vere in the habit of saying 
that ‘the soul comes and goes’, thus betray- 
ing their own tendency to identify themselves 
•with the body, ^vatching the entrance and exit 
of a higher entity. The speech of the Kentisli 
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Druid \'.'<‘](‘<uu<‘d {'.‘pir.ti of 

all Nvlif) held this '.vurld to !)f ilic wa.rui and 
liii;hl(‘d hall, and th<' soul a sjj.'utow. laldna' 
brirl lh(‘n\ from ilic ^vint^^• st^nns 

witiiout. ^'ct in tin’s cnnccjJl, then* wen' tn the 
full as many assum])tions. as in it’- (>j)})ositr. 

OIK' who was imj^ellrd irrtssistihly n]3on 
llio hypothr-sis that we an* not an of 

physi(ail units at all. but a hy])er-physica] unity, 
holdinr^ tlu'si! in snsjDcnsiftn, to such a one it 
was ('fjually rlcar tliat w<* really Imow only 
that V//r hndy ronirs and . 

lly this constant insistence on man as 
mind, not body, those v/itli whom the Sv.-ami 
^\'as a.ssoriat<'cl weia* bnniglu to set' death as no 
terminal fa.talit)', but only a link fnam the 
midst of a ciiain. in the experience oftlK- soul, 
'n-.r rri'onin!! Oiir velio c cciilrc of vision 

was thus shifted. Instead of 
tile lierhted Jiall, this life became for us the 

Co 

jirison of hypnotic tra.nc(‘. a. broken somnam- 
btdistic iln'am. ^Vhat! was utterance to be. 
for e\‘('r limited and Cf)nditioncd by human 
lanfxuaiic? ^Verc there not flashes. e\-en a.s it 
was. of somethinii: that transcended this, somc- 
thinir that compelled without Wf)rds: that 
illuminated without teaching : cfimmimion 
direct, profound? Mint knowledi^e la’inain 
for e\'er relative, for ever based on the dim and 
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commonplace perceptions of the senses, for 
ever finding expression, in the hard and narrow 
issues of conduct? Well might the Swami 
exclaim, as he did in the course of a New York 
lecture, almost with a groan, “Man, the infinite 
dreamer, dreaming finite dreams!” 

By his scorn of such, by his own passion- 
ate longing to wander off, silent and nude, 
along the banks of the Ganges, by his constant 
turning to the super-conscious as the only con- 
tent of consciousness to be desired, by his per- 
sonal attitude to the relationships of life as so 
many fetters and impedimenta to the freedom 
of the soul, Vivekananda built up in those 
about liim some sort of measure of Real Ex- 
istence, and the idea that the mere fall of the 
body could seriously interrupt this, became 
impossible. We were saturated with the 
thought that the accessories of life were but so 
many externals of a passing dream, and it 
seemed obvious that we should go onwards, 
after death, much as we were doing before it, 
with only such added intensity and speed as 
might be due to the subtler medium in which 
we should find ourselves. It seemed obvious 
too, that, as he declared, an eternal heaven or 
hell, based on the deeds of this present life, ^vas 
an absurdity, since a finite cause could not, 
by any means, have an infinite effect. 
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many psychological conditions on the way, 

. „ . correspondent to disembodi- 

A Requiem ^ tt ^ -l 

ment. He must be acces- 
sible, during such phases, to experiences from 
which we are ordinarily debarred. Now and 
again, as the Swami believed, he had met and 
held converse with the spirits of the dead. To 
some one who spoke of the terror of the super- 
natural, he said “This is always a sign of 
imagination. On that day when you really 
meet what we call a ghost, you will know no 
fear!” There is a story told, amongst his 
brethren, of certain suicides who came to him 
at Madras, urging him to join them, and dis- 
turbing him greatly by the statement that his 
mother was dead. Having ascertained by 
enquiry that his mother was well, he remon- 
strated with these souls for their untruthful- 
ncss, but was answered that they were now in 
such unrest and distress that the telling of 
truth or falsehood was indifferent to them. 
They begged him to set them at peace, and he 
went out to the sea-shore at night, to perform 
a Shraddha for them. But when he came to 
that place, in the service, where offerings 
should be made, he had nothing to offer, and 
knew not what to do. Then he remembered 
an old book that said, in the absence of all 
other means of sacrifice, sand might be used, 
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nnd tailing nj) f,'n'ai jjaiKifuis r.f. sanfl, he 
there on tlu^ shore ra^^iine it int<» the .m ;:. a.iui 
with his wh<>|(‘ nn'iici sendim.’: henrdirsi.^n im 
th(' d(\ad. And those oads ii;id res’. 'Diev 
tnnibled liim no nuar. 

Anf>ti]er e.vpcri<'nrt‘ that iie could ran-er 
forget, ^\•a.s Ins g]iin})se oi' Sri Rarnakiidiuja. in 
the week .snrreeding Ins cieaih. it wa*- ninht- 
He. and one oth<T were sitting outdde the 
liouse at (lo'sipdre. talking, no doubt, of tljat 
loss orwliieli their liearts at the mranent v.-f-re 
so itill. I'lieir .Masft'r had left them, only wane 
few day.s itefore. Suddenly, the Swaini srov a 
shining form enter the garden, and dranes near 
t(t tl'K'ni. ‘AVli.'it wa.s tliat ? Wha.i wa.s iluit ?'* 
,‘an*d his frietid, in a. lu)arse wltisps-r. a few 
minutes later. It had be<-n one of' iho-t; r.ue 
cases in wliicii an aj^parition is seen by two 


}>(•!>< ms at otice. 

lAjterienres Ida' these could not fa.ii to 
crean- a body of belief in the mind tliat went 
throiigli them, a.nd in a letter v.'riiKni from 
'Fhousand Island Park, d.ited .'\ugn''t ld9.a. 
the Swami giv<'s e.'Cj)n><{on to this efuiviction. 

M !!;r itiui.r-! Hf says: “’J'he okitu' 1 grow. 


e-'-i' the- {iee[)er I see itito the 

ide.'i of tlie Hindus that n:n:: the greatest of 


all iieings. d’he only so-e:dled liigher beings 


are the <!etKirted. a.nd titese a.re nothing but 
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men who have taken another body. This is 
finer, it is true, but still a man-body, with 
hands and feet and so on. And they five on 
this earth, in another Akasa,'^' without being 
absolutely invisible. They also think, and have 
consciousness, and everything else, like us. So 
they also are men. So are the devas, the angels. 
But man alone becomes God, and they have 
all to become men again, in order to become 
God.” 

To those who believe in our Master as a 
‘competent witness’, all this will have its own 
value. They will feel, even where he expresses 
what is only an inference, only an opinion, 
that it is yet an opinion based upon unique 
opportunity of experience. 

By the time his first period of work 
in America was finished, on the eve of 
coming to England in 1896, he seems to have 
felt the necessity of systematising his reli- 
gious teaching. Having at first given forth 
his wealth of knowledge and thought with- 
out stint, we may suppose that he had now 
become aware of the vastness of his output, 
that he saw its distinctive features clearly 
and that he felt the possibility of unifying 


* May be translated iky, space, or (in the present case) plane 
or dimension. 
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Xr'-'i n( Jiitij.ii 


and rondcnsiiig ii, rr.und a fcv/ Icridinf: ulvi'S. 
OiK'L’ .siarlcd on tiii.s atlcinjjt. h<- \*A>uid rra- 
lisr. in all }‘)rnl),->hllily. that some .'taffnant 
iTgardiiif," lh<‘ fate of iIk* .'.rad vab. {--'fiitial 
to a ijnha'nA'd :ircrpt'dncc of thr \'rd:uH:i. 
A letter Nvritt'*!! to an Entdi?H fric-nd. during' 
his hnsl visit to Entdand, in Ortoher UUJa. 
slanved plainly enough that he v/as awaiie to 

the qne'^tion of the dt-hnile 
area to b(‘ eo\‘ered l)v a re- 
ligious systeni. On this piirlieular oerasion. 
a visit I'roin a couple of young men who be- 
longed to a \-hiss philosophically religious, 
without the least 
railed his alK'ntion to the 
“'riiis.*' he wrote, “has ojBuied rny eyes. 
The world in general must have some 
form. In fact religion itself, in the ordinary 
sense. is simply phik»soj:)hy concreted, 
by means of symbols and ritual. .-V mere 
loose system of philosophy takes no hold on 
mankind.” 

The coii'^tructive imagination thus roused 
was seen in two or three subsc'fjuenl letters to 
the same friend: and in one of these, while 
still undtu' tin* mental stimulus of conversa- 
tion with a distinguished elecirician, he attacks 
the wliole prol)lem of the relation between 
force and matter, making at tiie same lime a 


my.stery-mongering'. ha.d 
need of ritual. 
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nen who have taken another body. This is 
iner, it is true, but still a man-body, with 
lands and feet and so on. And they live on 
his earth, in another Akdsa,'^' without being 
ibsolutely invisible. They also think, and have 
:onsciousness, and everything else, like us. So 
hey also are men. So are the devas, the angels. 
Jut man alone becomes God, and they have 
ill to become men again, in order to become 
:iod.” 

To those who believe in our Master as a 
competent witness’, ail this will have its own 
^alue. They will feel, even where he expresses 
vhat is only an inference, only an opinion, 
hat it is yet an opinion based upon unique 
)pportunity of experience. 

By the time liis first period of work 
n America was finished, on the eve of 
;oming to England in 1896, he seems to have 
elt the necessity of systematising his reli- 
pous teaching. Having at first given forth 
lis wealth of knowledge and thought with- 
)ut stint, we may suppose that he had now 
jecome aware of the vastness of his output, 
hat he saw its distinctive features clearly 
ind that he felt the possibility of unifying 


* May be translated sly, space, or (in the present case) plane 
ir dimension. 
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brief but pregnant epitome of what he regards 
as significant, in Hindu lore about death. It 
is easy, as one reads this Letter, to see how he 
has been thrilled by the congruity of ancient 
Indian thought with modern science. “Our 
friend,” he writes, “was charmed to hear 
about the Vedantic Prana and Akasa and 
the Kalpas, which, according to him, are the 
only theories modern science can entertain. 
Now both Akasa and Prana again, are pro- 
duced from the cosmic Mahat, the universal 
mind, the Brahma, or Iswara. He thinks he 
can demonstrate mathematically that force 
and matter are reducible to potential energy'. 
I am to go and see him next week, to get this 
new mathematical demonstration. 

“In that case, the Wdantic cosmology' 
will be placed on the surest of foundations. 
I am working a good deal now, upon the cos- 
mology and eschatology* of the Vedanta. 
I clearly see their perfect unison with 
modern science, and the elucidation of the 
one will be followed bv that of the other. I 

Vcddtua and intend to write a w'ork later 

on, in the form of questions 
and answers. The first chapter wall be 


* kiLhalutui^y means dui trine ol' the last things; according 
to Chrisiiaiuu, Death, Judgment, Heaven and Hell. In other 
words, the late oi the soul 
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Akasa as Tanmatras, or fine particles. Beyond 
this is the Electric Sphere, that is to say, a 
condition in which the Prana is almost in- 
separable from Akasa, and you can hardly tell 
whether Electricity is force or matter. Next 
is the Brahrnaloka, where there is neither 
Prana nor Akasa, but both are merged 
into the Mind-stuff, the primal energy. 
And here — there being neither Prana nor 
Akasa — ^the Jiva contemplates the whole 
universe as Samasti, or the sum total of 
The Theory of Mahat, or mind. This 

Dualism appears as a Purusha, an 

abstract universal Soul, yet not the Absolute,' 
for still • there is multiplicity. From this, the 
Jiva finds at last that Unity which is the end. 
Advaitism says that these are the visions which 
arise in succession before the Jiva, who, himself, 
neither goes nor comes, and that in the same 
way this present vision has been projected. The 
projection (Srishti) and dissolution must take 
place in the same order, only one means going 
backward and the other coming out. 

“Now, as each individual can only see 
his own universe, that universe is created 
with his bondage, and goes away \vdth his 
liberation, although it remains for others 
who are in bondage. Now name and form 
constitute the universe, A wave in the 
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Once more in this letter, as so often else- 
here, we see the reconciling and organising 
rce of the Swami’s genius. The standard 
r Sankaracharya shall .not be moved. 

Synthesis of That ‘the soul neither 

comes nor goes’ remains 
) all time the dominant truth. But the 
hours of those who began their work at the 
oposite end shall not be wasted either, 
he Advaitin, with his philosophic insight, 
ad the Dualist, with his scientific observa- 
on of successive phases of consciousness — 
oth are necessary, to each other and to the 
ew formulation. * 

Death, however, is pre-eminently a matter 
iiich is best envisaged from without. Not 
^en under personal bereavement can we see 
) clearly into the great truths of eternal des- 
ny, as when depth of friendship and affec- 
on leads us to dramatise our sympathy for 
le sorrow of another. The comfort that w'e 
ared not lean on for ourselves becomes 


* The Swami’s plan, of writing a book in the form of 
lestions and answers, was never carried out. But in study- 
g the lectures he delivered in London in the year 1896, it 
easy to see that his mind was still working on the ideas 
•re announced. See especially his lectures — ’“The Absolute 
id Manifestation”; “The Cosmos: the Macrocosm”; and his 
merican lectures, “The Real and the Apparent Man”; and 
Cosmology”, 
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“The earth moves, causing the illusion of 
the movement of the sun; but the sun does 
not move. So Prakriti, or Maya, or Nature, 
is moving, changing, unfolding veil after veil, 
turning over leaf after leaf of this grand 
book — while the witnessing soul drinks in 
knowledge, unmoved, unchanged. All souls 
that ever have been, are, or shall be, are 
all in the present tense, and — ^to use a 
material simile — are all standing at one geo- 
metrical point. Because the idea of space does 
not occur in the soul, therefore all that were 
ours, are ours, and will be ours; are always 
with ^ us, were always wath us, and will be al- 
ways with us. We are in them. They are in 
us. 


“Take these cells. Though each sepa- 
rate, they are all, nevertheless, inseparably 
joined at A B. There 
A they are one. Each is an 

individual, yet all are one 
at the axis A B. None 
can escape from that axis, 
and however one may 
strive to escape from it, 
yet by standing at the 
axis, we may enter any 
one of the chambers. 
^ This axis is the Lord. 
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all may be free, that is to say, may know 
that they are free. And if they are to dream 
again, let us pray that their dreams be all of 
peace and bliss.” 
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journey on foot into the neighbouring ^dllage, 
to see what great thing has come to pass. 

In contrast to these, the Indian ideal 
is that man whose lower mind is so perfectly 
under his own control that he can at any 
moment plunge into the thought-ocean, 
and remain there at will; the man who can 
be swept along, on irresistible currents of 
absorption, without the least possibility of 
a sudden break and unexpected return to 
the life of the senses! Undoubtedly this 
Condition of power comcs nearer, with 

Insight depth of education and 

intensity of experience. But the only thing 
that can make it a man’s own, is a self- 
command so strict that he can, at will, trans- 
cend thought itself. To him who can 
so concentrate himself as to be able even to 
suppress it when he wall, the mind becomes 
an obedient servant, a fleet steed, and the 
body, in its turn, the loyal subject of the mind. 
Short of such powder, there is no perfect, no 
unw'avering self-control. How few' must be the 
persons born to it, in any single generation! 
There is a luminuousness, an assuredness, about 
the deeds and w'ords of such, w'hich cannot be 
mistaken. ‘They speak as those having author- 
ity, and not as the scribes.’ 

\Ve cannot question that Sri Rama, 
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krislina recognised such a soul, ‘a Brahma- 
jnani from his birth/ in the lad Noren. 
\vhen he first sa^^' liim: recognised too, like a 
skilled engineer measuring the force of a 
stream, the height to ^\i^ich his thought- 
transcendence had already mounted. “Tell 
me, do you sec a hght when you are going 
to sleep?” asked the old man eagerly. 
“Doesn’t everyone?” answered the bov. in 
wonder. In later life, he would often men- 
tion this question, and .digress, to describe 
to us the light he saw. Sometimes it would 
come as a ball, ^vhich a boy \eas kicking 
towards him. It ^vould dra^^' near. He 
would become one \\'ith it, and all would 
be forgotten. Sometimes it was a blaze, into 
which he would enter. One wonders whether 
sleep, thus beginning, is slumber at all, 
in the ordinary sense. At anv rate, it 
is told, bv the men who were vounsr with 
\hvckananda, that when he would th^o^y 
himsclf down to sleep, their Master, watch- 
ing his breathing, v.-ould often tell the others 
that he was only apparently resting, and 
wunld explain to them what stage of medi- 
tation had nov>- been reached. On one such 
occasion, while Sri Ramakrishna lay ill in 
tile house at Cossipiir, Xoren had seemed, 
to one w’no was about him, to have been 
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sleeping for some hours, when suddenly, 
towards midnight, he cried out, “Where 
is my body?” His companion, now known 
as the old monk Gopal Dada, ran to his aid, 
and did all he could, by heavy massage, to 
restore the consciousness that had been lost, 
below the head. When all was in vain, and 
the boy continued in great trouble and 
alarm, Gopal Dada ran to the Master him- 
self, and told liim of his disciple’s condition. 
He smiled when he heard, and said “Let 
him be! It will do him no harm to stay there 
for a while. He has teased me enough, 
to reach that state!” Afterwards he told 

him and others, that for 
Samadh> ^ Nirvikalpa 

Samadhi was now over, and his part ^vould 
henceforth lie in work. The Swami liimself 
described the early stages of this ex- 
perience, later, to his Gurubhai, Sarada- 
nanda, as an awareness of light, within the 
brain, which was so intense that he took it 
for granted that someone had placed a 
bright lamp close to him, beliind his 
head. Then, we may understand, the 
Super-conscious- mooi'ings of sensc-con- 
sciousness were cut, and 
he soared into those realms of which none 
speaks. 
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by persons who were quarrelling and disputing. 
Suddenly an empty tumbler in his hand was 
crushed into fragments, the only sign he ever 
gave, of the pain this discussion had caused 
him! 

It is not easy to realise the severity of the 
practices on wliich such a power of self- 
control had been developed; the number of 
hours spent in worship and meditation; the 
fixity of the gaze ; the long-sustained avoidance 
of food and sleep. With regard to this 
last, indeed, there was one time when he 
had spent twenty-five days, allowing him- 
self only half-an-hour’s sleep, out of every 
twenty-four hours. And from this half- 
hour, he awoke himself! Sleep never after- 
wards, probably, was a very insistent or 
enduring guest with him. He had the 
‘Yogi’s eyes’ — as Debendra Nath Tagore 
had told him, in his cliildhood, when he 
climbed into his house-boat on the Ganges, 
to ask “Sir, have you seen God?” — the 
‘Yogi’s eyes,’ which are said never to shut 
completely, and to open wide, at the first ray 
of light. In the West, those staying in the 
same house with him, would hear the chant 
of ‘Para Brahman,’ or something of the 
sort, as he ^vent, in the small hours of the 
morning, to take his early plunge. He never 
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tion, he was constantly, always, losing 
himself in thought. In the midst of the 
chatter and fun of society, one would 
notice the eyes grow still, and the breath 
come at longer and longer intervals; the 
pause; and then the gradual return. His 
The Depths of friends knew these things. 
Thoughts and provided for them. If 

he walked into the house, to pay a call, 
and forgot to speak; or if he was found in 
a room, in silence, no one disturbed him; 
though he would sometimes rise and render 
assistance to the intruder, without breaking 
his silence. Thus his interests lay within, 
and not without. To the scale and range 
of his thought, his conversation was of 
course our only clue. His talk was always of 
the impersonal. It was not always reli- 
gious, as that word goes, any more than 
his own Master’s had been. It w’^as very 
often secular. But it was always vast. 
There was never in it anything mean or 
warped or petty. There was no limitation 
of sympathy anywhere. Even his criticism 
r. ... . was felt merely as defi- 

mtion and analysis. It 
had no bitterness or resentment in it. “I 
can criticise even an Avatar,” he said of 
himself one day, “without the slightest 
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of the body is not the only condition of a de- 
velopment like our Master’s. It is the 
Hindu belief that for the evolution of 
supreme force, it is necessary first to 
evoke intense energy of emotion, and then 
to hold this in absolute restraint. This points 
to a cycle of experience beyond the ima- 
gination of most of us, yet an incident in 
the life of the disciple Noren, gives us glimpse 
of it. He was still young, when a sudden 
^ ^ death brought about a 

crisis in the lortunes oi his 
family. Day after day, as the eldest son, he 
was racked with anxiety on their behalf. The 
sufferings of those who were dear to him tore 
his very heart-strings, and the sudden rever- 
sal, from ease and prosperity, filled him with 
perplexity. He could hardly believe in the 
extent of their disaster. 

At last, unable longer to bear the an- 
guish, he fled to his Master, and over- 
\vhelmed him with reproaches. The old man 
listened patiently, and said, with a tender 
smile, “Go yonder, my lad, and pray, be- 
fore the image of Mother. And whatever 
YOU ASK Her for. She will assuredly 
bestow.” 

Looked at even from the most ordinary 
point of view, there was nothing \vild or 
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oxlravagant in tin* promisf thus made; 
fnr Sri Rainakrishna was snrrnnndcd hy 
wcahliy disci])]rs. of die Marwari rastc. w)io 
would liavc thought no cost loo great, to 
have redeemed liis word. Tlie boy. sfjine- 
wdiat soothed by the quietness and a'^sur- 
ance of the direction, left liis presence and 
went to pray before the image. It was some- 
time before lie reUirned.. and when he came, 
liad a dazed look, say those who were 
present, and seemed to speak with some, 
difficulty. “^Vell, did you pray?'* asked 
Sri Ramakrishna, “Oh yes!” answered his 
disciple. 

“And what did you ask Mother to give 
you?'’ said the Master. 

“The highest Biiakti and Jnanam!'’ re- 
plied Noren. 

“Go again.’’ said Sri Ramakrislma, Ijriefly. 
without further comment, and again he 
went. 

But there was no change. Tliree times 
he was sent, to ask for what lie would: and 
three times he came bark, with the same- 
reply. Once before tlie Mother, he had 
forrottrn all else, and could not even 
remember tlie cause tlial had brought him 
there. Have any of us risen at times to 
the heiglii where we lose the memorv of 
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self, in intensity of prayer for the beloved? 
If so, we have perhaps gained some measures 
of the infinitely greater remoteness of this 
experience, from our common world of re- 
lativity and difference. 

The Swami’s thought soared, as he 
talked. Is thought itself but one form of 

Thought-Charac- cxprcssion ^of the inner 

^eristics Self, the Adi Sakti? And 

is the force spent in it to be reckoned as 
lost, from the point of view of the thinker’s 
own good? First, a circle of phenomena; 
then a circle of thought; lastly, the Supreme! 
If so, surely there can be no greater 
unselfishness than the' sharing of their 
mind-treasure by the great souls, the 
Mahd-ptirushas. To enter into their dream, 
must in itself be redemption, for it is 
the receiving objectively, of a seed that 
cannot die, till it has become, subjectively, 
the Beatific Vision! 

Ideals were the units of our Master’s 
thought, but ideals made so intensely 
liwng that one never thought of them as 
abstractions. Men and nations alike, were 
interpreted by him through their ideals, 
tlicir ethical up-reaching. I have sometimes 
thought that tAvo different grades of mind 
arc distinguishable, according to their 
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instiiK'l r<»r (ias^incalion ujalfr hr,!?]', 

or three. I he Sw.-jini^ if-jul' nr v 

to infrr three, K rTfit^n! ‘he' 

tlu' Iv.’o extrenit's <•{ a. h?' f 

failed to dif-Trimiiiaie .'th'. the.; <-i' 

junction beuvt'en thr-ni. ’e.nirrc, ix ijin ev.uti'.' 
balanced. l)f)l}i jnirdn lx- said to lx- n.-n- 
e.X'islent. lliis a iinivenal eliaiaetr ?: tit ef 
gcniu.s, or k it a distinction of i;;.- Hiri'.hi 
mind ? 

One never knew what he mielit :ee iii a 

thing; never quite knev; vdait niielit .-.upea] ;<» 

jiim. Me would oftr-n sjeak in aarvor 

to thouglit. or re.spond t*r a thfaj.'d.'t nyev 

easily and enectivelv than tr^) v.dk':-. It waa- 
/ / 

only gradually, from a tf>\u h la vi-. a-rei a. 
hint there, that oin* erndd t:a.;h<T tie* 
great pre-occupation, that all 
ihonghls were designer] to u■r^<\ It v, 
not till tlie end of our .sunnnt r in Kadanai. 
that he told us how he was alv.ay 
scions of the form of the Mralur, a. a. 
presence, visible amongst ns. .X-nur., 
last winter of his life, lu* told m 
ciplc Swarupananda that f'r aa- s 
continuously, he had berm eon ' a 
two hands, holding ^ hy 'ran 

grasp. Going on a pilgnma.C'a "le 
catch liim telling his l.e-. 
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THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 

with one’s back to him in a carriage one 
would hear him repeating an invocation 
over and over. One knew the meaning of 
liis early-morning chant, when, before 
sending a worker out to the battle, he 
said, “Ramakrishna Paramahamsa used to 
begin every day by walking about in his 
room for a couple of hours, saying 
^Satchidananda!’ or ‘Shivoham!’ or some 
other holy word,” This hint, publicly given, 
was all. 

Constant devotion, then, was the means 
by which he maintained his unbroken 
concentration. Concentration was the secret 
of those incessant flashes of revelation, 

^ ^ . which he ^vas always 

Constant Devotion • . t • i i i i 

gnang. Like one ^vho had 
plunged his cup into a deep ^s'ell, and 
brought up from it water of a sparkling 
coldness, was his entrance into a conversa- 
tion, It was the quality of his thought, quite as 
much as its beauty or its intensity, that told of 
the mountain-snow's of spiritual vision, ^vhence 
it was drawn. 

Some measure of this concentration 
was afforded by the stories he would tell of 
his lecturing experiences. At night, in his 
own room, a voice, he said, would begin 
to shout at him the words he was to say on 
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the niniTOv.-. and fhr. next d;iy hr \v»;ild nnd 
hirnscir rcpcalint^. on tin- ' ib.r 

he liad Jieard u {(-]). .S’>jn*'iinv-; 
there vouild lie tv,‘<» a.iynise; '/.hh 

each other. Again the voice veuld :■( ctn i<> 
cone from a long distancfa spr-aking to hiin 
clown a gr(;al avemie. 'J'ln-n it migln draw 
nearer and nearer, till it would hcc'ene ;i 
shont. “Depend ujioji ii.” Jjr \',(*nid s.o'. 

“whatever in the jia.st liar Ixa-n inea.nt hy in- 
spiration, it must have Ix-'m s'anctlune 
like lliis!''’ 

In all this, however, lie saw no mirarle. It 
was merely the automatic workin;.' ol'tle- mind, 
tehen that liad become so satur.itrd with 
certain jirinciples of tlioughi, tir to re- 
quire no guidance in tiieir ajijilieation. It 

was inohahlv an extreme 
'Ilir. Mind it-.c .. ^ r i ' ' . 

iorm oi ilie exjx’nenee to 

which Hindus refer, as tin- ‘mind heromiiu:: 

tlie Guruh It aho surno'^as tliat. ;dnxot 

pcrf'ctlv balnnred a? tlie iw«» highest 

senses ivere in him. tiic aural mav h.ivc ii.id a 


was. as one oj ms 
\a most fiitliihl n 
of luitid,' and he 
dang'T “f atiributii 
a sukeeclive S‘''i;l!Ve, 
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THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 

Another experience of wliich I heard from 
him, suggesting the same automatic mentality, 
perhaps in less developed form, was that when 
any impure thought or image appeared before 
him, he was immediately conscious of what 
he called ‘a blow,’ — a shattering, paralysing 
blow — ^struck from within upon the 
mind itself, as if to say ‘no ! not this 
way!’ 

He was very quick to recognise in others 
those seemingly instinctive actions, that 
were really dictated by the higher wisdom 
of super-consciousness. The thing that was 
right, no one could tell why, while yet it 
would have seemed, judged by ordinary 
standards, to have been a mistake — in such 
things he saw a higher impulsion. Not all 
ignorance was, in his eyes, equally dark. 

His Master’s prophecy that again he 
would eat his mango, of the Nirvikalpa 
Samadhi, when his \vork was done, was never 
forgotten, by the brethren of his youth. 
None at any time knew the moment when the 
^vork might be ended, and the mounting 
realisation some may have suspected. 
During the last year of his life, a group of his 
early comrades were one day talking 
over the old days, and the prophecy 
that when Noren should realise ^vho and 
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■\v1kU lie had aln-ady bia-n, ]>r '.v'.aif; vf-: , j., 
remain in tiu* body, v.-a'; jamtiMa-. d. ih:'. 

An L'r!'*.\'fj''r!rd one f>f fiH'm tii'.'ffd 

liinn ha]f-].nJca.;r/o. “>)> 
yrni know yet, wlio y<.ii vo-n-. Sv..;a:"i.‘* 
he said, “Yes. I know now.” '.-.a.' tie un- 
expected answer, awing th'-m iiiio r.-.n,/ > 
ness and silence, and no ore- coisld vc'Ct n. a; 
that time to question him fiirtiif r. 

As the end came insirer, mt dit.A'aei 
austerity took up more and niorr oriir-. jiv- n 
those things that had intor. st^ d ;d:n :.a t, 
elicited now only a far away conw-rn, .Xial 
in the last hour, wlien the snin^ na- r* ah' na- 
tion was reached, some ra-e r.f its •.‘a' '. ^ 
conscious energy scemeo to [ojjrn 
those who lovi-d him, nea.r and far. t )ra 
dreamt tiiat Sri Ramakri‘'dma h.-.d da*<i aaacri 
that night, and woke in tie- fk:v.n n- !.• .a 
the messengt'r at In’s gate. .knoUa r, a,:n<>::e'r 
the closest frieiKb of in- b g ia > 
vision of his coming in triumpii <-na. ^ ■■ b V"' 
“Slioshi! Sliosh.i! I liave spat ’y'‘ • 

and still a third, drawn irn-d'-nbly m Vt.n 
evening lioiir. t(» the jda.co yf^ na .at. y 
found the soul fme to j.ic'' ■-■.'m: an 
radiance, and fell pn^-ti'a*'' b-f*."' a, 
out \Siiiva Guru!' 
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XXVI 

THE PASSING OF THE SWAMI 


Late in the year 1900, the Swami broke 
off from the party of friends with whom 
he was travelling in Egypt, and went home 
suddenly, to India. “He seemed so tired!” 
says one of those who were with him at this 
time. As he looked upon the Pyramids and 
the Spliinx, and the rest of the great sights 
in the neighbourhood of Cairo, it was in 
truth like one who knew himself to be turning 
the last pages in the book of experience! 
Historic monuments no longer had the po^ver 
to move him deeply. 

He was cut to the quick, on the other 
hand, to hear the people of the countr}'^ re- 
ferred to constantly as ‘natives’, and to find 
himself associated, in his \dsit, rather with 
the foreigner than mth them. In this res- 
pect, indeed, it would seem that he had enjoy- 
ed his glimpse of Constantinople vastly more 
than Egypt, for towards the end of liis life 
he was never tired of talking about a certain 
old Turk who kept an eating-house there, 
and had insisted on giving entertain- 
ment without price to the party of strangers, 
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one of whom came from Indi;!. So nu'' : 
was. that to tlic orifaual. tmiomin ;| h 

1 


modern sccularily, ail travellers wm* nilenm 


and all pilgrims guests 

In the winter that followi'd. lie paid a 
visit to Dacca, in East Bengal, and took .1 laire 
party up the Brahmaputra, to ma.ke ei itaiu 
pilgrimages in Assam. How rapidly in'; health 
was failing at tins time, only tho^e imna- 
diatcly around him knew. Xone of uv \v)a> 
were away, had any suspicion. He spent 
llic summer of 1901 at Belur. ‘hoping jo 
hear again the sound of tlie rain*-', a-^ ih.’‘\ 
fell in his boyhood!' And when the -.‘.int* t 
again set in, he was so ill as to h'* confined 
to bed. 

Yet he made one more journey, hntine 
through January and Fel)ru:*.ry 19't.k v-lan 
lie went, first to Bodh-Gaya and ipm t** 
Benares. It was a fit end to a.Ii r.n w.ukim- 
iiodh-Gay.T .itid He arrived at B - hp 

licnnrcs Gava Oil the nad'ninr o: > 

last birthday, and nothing 
reeded the courtesy and iKopn.dity of 
Mahiint. Here, as afierwaich at L'ln.!!' 
confidence and afiection of th.e oith'-e* v. 
were brought to him in '^nen me."*u 
frct'dom tliat he hiin^eil '‘toed ar.u./' 
extent of Jii‘= empire m r.n n 


uj- 

th-' 
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THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 

Bodh-Gaya, as it was now the last, had also 
been the first, of the holy places he had set out 
to visit. And it had been in Benares, some few 
years later that he had said farewell to one, 
with the words, ‘Till that day when I fall on 
society like a thunderbolt, I shall visit this 
place no more!’ 

Many of his disciples from distant parts of 
the world gathered round the Swami on his 
return to Calcutta. Ill as he looked, there was 
none, probably, who suspected how near 
the end had come. Yet visits were paid, 
and farewells exchanged, that it had 
needed voyages half round the world to 
make. Strangely enough, in his first con- 
versation after coming home from Benares, 
his theme was the necessity of withdraw- 
ing himself for a time, in order to 
leave those that were about him a free 
hand. 

“How often,” he said, “does a man 
ruin his disciples, by remaining always with 
them! When men are once trained, it is 
essential that their leader leave them, for 
without his absence they cannot develop 
themselves!” 

It was as the result of the last of 
those foreign contacts that had continued 
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%vit!H)Ui intrrn3i-’!f ']j f lii'/iHr'ls! nj? hr- >;•..• tr.-rf 
]ir<\ ihn! lie rcali.'./’cl fpc '/rh-r.u r-. 

rcli^i^K,]] (.{* Jiiph ifh-.'d’- of ’hiiti.hrh f h-; 
iiKUTKif^c, To Ihr J3!f>2j|;. ::r:ivhir; 

in hr ivnr to ]T n-.va \-ov.- . a- r 

Sncirind.rsP 5n_\vora ajK! U'-^d. 

h'jl r-iilj sanir i .-.niJ h'/ 
and ardnonsly. in ihnn?dit lifrlf. th< ,,Y 

Kocinl lif(' urr ajjt in appr.'ir ;!•■' ;n Tiiurii v. a- 
ninirrinl. Snddriih- tin- Swanii ;h..? 

a proplr to whom clL'i^iiiy wu-' n>>i tiH-~ 
cions could nrvrr }K<pr \o pmdurr 
faithOd priesthood, or a t;irat nmna'-tlr 
order. Cjniy ^v}u•rr the inxiohiih'lity nf 
marriage was fully r(Togjii>--rd. cr>uld thf 
path that lay onlsidr inarriag?' hr innhnd]’/ 
held. Bv th(‘ sarrrdn(as ofilir snrial id'-.d. •vV.r- 
the liolinrss of ihr supcr-soi-jal i.-ndtrrd 
possible. 

This realisation \v;is the <-rnv.n f»r .hi'- jo/nlo- 
so{Dlna It could not ]:)nt marl: tii' end 
of ‘the p]a\' of Mother . '1 l^e wiinlr <4 
socirtv was neer.o-'ary. v.'ith iiN ehnii and it- 
auaanmcnt. to enailo th.r p-'-duliiy of 
the life of Sannya<, i h.e ‘ait.hful l-nu-e- 
holder t\'as as t'^'^rniia] I'* tlw S.ojai.oi 
Dhanna as the fait’nfid inonh. 
ad)ilil\’ of' inarria.gt* .and tnr ins loj.fhdO'v ni 
the mauiaslic vov.'. were nin-ta-e a.nd os'-r-'- 
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THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 


of a single medal. Without noble citizen- 
ship, there could be no mighty apostolate. 
Without the secular, no sacerdotal, without 
temporal, no spiritual. Thus all was one, 
yet no detail might be wilfully neglected, for 
through each atom shone the whole. It was 
in fact his own old message in a new form. 
Integrity of character, as he and his 
Master before him, had insisted, was a finer 
offering than religious ecstasy. Without 
strength to hold, there was no achievement in 
surrender. 

For the sake of the work that constantly 
opened before him, the Swami made a 
great effort, in the spring of 1902, to recover 
his health, and even undertook a course 


of treatment under which, throughout April, 
May, and June, he was not allowed 
to swallo\v a drop of cold \vater. Ho\v far 
this benefited him physically, one does not 
know ; but he was overjoyed to find the 
unfla^ved strength of his own will, in going 
through the ordeal. 

When June closed, however, he knew 


Fore-Knowledge 

ready for death, 


well enough that the end 
was near. ‘T am making 
” he said to one who \vas 


^vith him, on the Wednesday before he died. 
“A great tapasya and meditation has 
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mnir iijion nir. ruKi I am mnhiiu’' fi>r 

drnth." 


And \v(‘ who did not flrcam tliat la- vo-nld 
](‘avr ns till at laast Sf>m»‘ throe or four vear^ 
liad pa-^sed. Ime-v nevrrtlieless iliat da- worrh 
\V(‘re true. A*e\vs (»r tia- world met hut a. fa.r 
away rejoinder fi'on] him at this time. lA'en 
:i \s‘ord rtf anxiety as to the searritv of 
tla' raitis. seemed almost IC) pass liim 
by as. in a dream. It was useless to a.sl: 
him now for an o])inion on the fpiestinus 
of the day. “V(Ui may he right.''' he 
said quietly. “])ul I eannot <-nier any 
more into these matl<-r.s. I a.m going down 
into d(‘ath." 

C)]ice in Kashmir, after an atiark of ill- 
ness I li.ad .seen him lift a couple of pebbles, 
saying, ‘AVhenever death a 5 )proaehes me. 
all we.akness vanish<-,s. I ha.ve neiiiier f:ar, 
nor doubt, nor thought of the exiernrd. I 
simply busy mys(‘lf making ready l<) di?-. I 
.am as hard a.s //a?/”-- and the rtones struck 
one another in his ha.nd- “ftr J /.wrr touchefi 
the feet of God!” _ 

P<-rso5i.al revelation was so rare with him. 
tha.t t]ie>e words could never be fir- 


gotlc'U, Again. 
.Xnta.rnath. in 


on returning front the ca\’e oi 
tluit s.iim* summer of Ibpfh 


iKid he 


sa.id. laugliinglv. 


'>n 
.>1 » 
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lere received the grace of Amarnath — not to 
ie till he himself should will to do so? Now 
liSj seeming to promise that death would 
ever take him by surprise, had corresponded 
) well with the prophecy of Sri Ramakrishna 
-that when he should know who and what he 
as, he would refuse to remain a moment 
)nger in the body — that one had banished 
om one’s mind all anxiety on this score, and 
^en his own grave and significant words 
t the present time did not suffice to revive 

Did we not remember, ■ moreover, the 
ory of the great Nirvikalpa Samadhi of his 

outh, and how, when it -was over, his 

faster had said, “This is your mango. 
lOok! I lock it in my box. You shall 
iste it once more, when your work is 
nished.” 

“ — ^And we may wait for that,” said the 
lonk who told me the tale. “We shall 
now when the time is near. For he 

’■ill tell us that again he has tasted his 

lango.” 

How strange it seems now, looking back 
n that time, to realise in how many ways the 
xpected hint was given, only to fall on ears 
lat did not hear, to reach minds that could 
ot understand! 
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It would seem, indeed, that in liis with- 
drawal from all weakness and attachment, 
there ^\■as one c.xct'ption. 'Phai \\-hirh Jiad 
ever been dearer to him than life, kept still 

„„ , its power to move ijim. 

Iii''\\orI: 1 

it was on the last Sunday 
before th(‘ end that he said to one of his 
disci})les. “You know lint Work is always my 
wt'ak jioint! When I think that might come 
to an end. I am all undomt!” 

On 'Wednesdav of the same week, the dav 
« » 

being Kkadasi. and himself keeping the fast in 
all strictness, he insisted on sen'ing the morn- 
ing meal to the same disciple. Kach dish as it 
was ohered — boiled seeds of the jack-fruit, 
boiled potat(H-s. yilain rice, and ice-cold milk — 
formed the subject of playful chat; and 
finally, to end lh(“ meal, he himself pourc'd the 
water over the hands, and dried tluan with 
a towel. 

“It is I who should do thesr things fu- you. 
S\vamiji! Xot you. for me!" was the prot<-st 
naturally oOcred. but his answer was startling 
in its si^lemnity — “Jesus washed the/tv/ of His 
disciples!" 

Something checked tlie answer “But that 
was the last time!” as it rose to the 
lips, and the words remained unutlcrcd. 
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Tliis was well. For here also, the last time had 


come. 


There was nothing sad or grave about the 
Swami, during these days. In the midst 
of anxiety about over-fatiguing him, in 
spite of conversation deliberately kept as 
light as possible, touch- 
mg only upon the animals 
that surrounded him, his garden, experiments, 
books and absent friends, over and beyond all 
this, one was conscious the while of a luminous 
presence, of which his bodily form seemed only 
as a shadow, or symbol. Never had one felt 
so strongly as now, before him, that one stood 
on the threshold of an infinite light. Yet none 


was prepared, least of all on that last happy 
Friday, July the 4th, on which he appeared 
so much stronger and better than he had been 
for years, to see the end so soon. 

He had spent hours of that day in formal 
meditation. Then he had given a long Sans- 
krit lesson. Finally he had taken a \valk from 
the monastery gates to the distant highroad. 

On his return from this walk, the bell ^vas 
ringing for evensong, and he went to his own 
room, and sat down, facing towards the Ganges, 
to meditate. It was the last time. The moment 
was come that had been foretold by his Master 
from the beginning. Half an hour went by. 
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and tlicn. on the wings of that meditation, iiis 
spirit soared whence there could be no return, 
and the body was left, like a folded vesture, on 
the earth. 



XXVII 
THE END 


Towards Christmas of the year 1902, a 
few of the Swami Vivekananda’s disciples 
gathered at Khandagiri near Cuttack to keep 
the festival. It was evening, and we sat on 
the grass, round a lighted log, while on 
one side of us rose the hills, with their caves 
and carven rocks, and all around us whispered 
the sleeping forest. We were to keep Christmas 
Eve, in the old-time fashion of the Order of 
Ramakrishna. One of the monks held a long 
crook, and we had with us a copy of the 
Gospel of St. Luke, w^herewith to read and 
picture the coming of the angels, and the sing- 
ing of the world’s first Gloria.* 

We lost ourselves in the story, how^ever, 
and the reading could not be stopped at 
Christmas Eve, but must needs drift on from 
point to point. The Great Life as a wiiole 
w'as passed in review; then the Death; and 
finally the Resurrection. We turned to the 
twenty-fourth chapter of the Gospel, and read 
incident after incident. 

* Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will to menl (The Song of the Angels: St. Luke, 2, 24.) 
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Blit the iah- ns v.ivcv 'h-fr.rr. ;r, 

our ear<. lnst<'a{l <4’ :i taTianr'M, u '-l 

and attested. ■wIkk!; ejf {lihilite ua;-! 

TalJ by the rlr/naa','’; and enlaa rjiff > f •? 
various ])arts. it r<‘a<l now lir.r U:r •/.=. 
stamnu.-riiur v/iine.s''- Mfoiif irM: sui'.'-u 
put on record t)ie iinpali);iblr ajal 'da 
gihle. Idle narrative «.r i!a- lb u: ; 
no lont^er. for us. an ai'ennut <-S a.t 
be accepted nr rejeetef]. It had lak 
for c\'<‘rinore as a spiritual ju-nipt.'wu, 
one vlio experienced it liad ‘triven, tea . 
surcessfully. to jint int<t voed.. ’hii-- 
cliaj^tcr .sounded fra<:nientar;.’. eunnijaii*.'--. 
like some lon'a:ins: attemt)! (•> :;i t 

the reader only, but wm. ‘a- ' uu'' 
writer himself. 

For h.'id we not had <'ur «■'/. u ulhrmu'da';- 
of a like back-comiii!; t<- pm 1 .h dd*- it.' t 
remembered and imder. t<"'tl • tm-i' n!;. . ’'/■ 

’I'iu* Rcsiirrcfl.’fi:!- C it a! .vnil t.b.!- 

T.-iic menl <4 '’ur M -'t' i ia-m • U 

— ‘Several times in iny Hf- i_ liave p • m- -.- 
im^ spirits; and once- m uu* w-' <j- ^ 

deatli of Ramahrishna J’ar.m;.::;..:;. .. a 
form ^^'as luminous.' ^ , 

^Ve wore face to ie.ee. net e.e r C' .. ... 
longing ofilie disriplw t*' p p 
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far deeper yearning of the Incarnation, to 
return again to comfort and bless the disciples 
He had left. 

'’Did not our hearts burn within us, while 
he talked .with us by the way?’ — ^How many 
moments of such exaltation had we ourselves 
not known, in the first weeks after the passing 
of the Master, when we would fain have be- 
lieved that his actual presence had been with 
us! 

^He was known unto them in the breaking 
of bread.’ — Even so. Only a touch here, a 
word there, a moment of sweetness, or a 
flash of inner clearness and knowledge, any 
of these had been sufficient, at various times 
in those early weeks, to bring back the throb- 
bing awareness of the beloved presence, with 
the mingling of doubt and assurance in its 
poignant longing. 

We passed over, that night at Khandagiri, 
those features of the Resurrection that tvould 
seem to have been added later by minds that 
believed in the hard and fast, black and white, 
character of the story. It was the older record, 
shining through this palimpsest, on wliich 
our thoughts were fastened, that simple old 
record, full of the pathos of sudden sights and 
vanishings, with its gatherings of the Elev^en, 
whispering amongst themselves. ‘The Lord is 
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Tin: i:nd 


ri.srn indcrd!' v.-illi its talc, a.t the ]a‘=t. of a 
parting in the midst of a bcnedirtinii. 

It was nnt nf any rc-appearanres of tin' 
body at all, as it st'emed to ns rcadinc:. that 
tills older story had told, but of sudden and 
unforeseen meetings of th(' will, return'; f)f 

A I’rr-nirr IVyoricl tilOUgllt aiicl loVe. bri(‘f U}1- 

liftings of prayer, from Oit- 
who in the VVdir plirase. had been ‘■re‘'Umed 
into His shining Self, and moved now on sub- 
tier and mon: ])enetraliv(‘ planes of action than 
w<\ entangh-d amid‘;l the senses, could conceivr*. 

Xor were they so objective that ail .'dike 
migiit be ecpiidly conscious of thest* Heeling 
gleams, half-seen, h.'df-heard. T'he grosser per- 
cejition they passed by aliogeth<-r. IL\'(“n to lla* 
finest. lliey \s-ere matters t(j be f[uestioned. i" 
be discussed eagerly, to be pieced togtalier in 
secpience. and cherislied tenderly in llie heart. 
.\mongst the closest and most authoritative of 
the apostles, then' might well bf some who 
doubted altogether. .Vnd vet. and vet. in tlie 
midst of the caves and forest of Khandagiri 
that night, v.t who followed the Christian story 
of the Resurrectifui, could not but feel that 
behind it. and through it. glistened a ihri'ad of 
fact: that we were tracing out tlie nciua.l fooi- 
ste]is left by a human .'^oul somev.-hcre. some- 
when, as it trod the glimmering patlr.vay of 
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THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 

this fugitive experience. So we believed, so we 
felt, because, in all its elusiveness, a like revela- 
tion, at a like time, had made itself evident to 
us also. 

May God grant that this living presence 
of our Master, of which death itself had not 
had power to rob us, become never, to us his 
disciples, as a thing to be remembered, but 
remain with us always in its actuality, even 
unto the end ! 


THE END 
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In each of these stages, the worshipper forms an 
ideal of God and follows it. Then He becomes 
(4) the Friend. There is here no fear. There is also 
the feeling of equality and familiarity. There are 
some Hindus who worship God as friend, and play- 
mate. Next comes (5) Madhtiram, sweetest love, the 
love of husband and wife. Of this S. Teresa and the 
ecstatic saints have been examples. Amongst the 
Persians, God has been looked upon as the ivife, 
amongst Hindus as the husband. We may recall the 
great queen Meera Bae, who preached that the 
Divine Spouse was all. Some carry this to such an ex- 
treme that to call God ‘mighty’ or ‘father’ seems 
to them blasphemy. The language of this worship 
is erotic. Some even use that of illicit passion. To this 
cycle belongs the story of Krishna and the Gopi- 
girls. All this probably seems to you to entail great 
degeneration on the worshipper. And so it does. 
Yet many great saints have been developed by it. And 
no human institution is beyond abuse. Would you 
cook nothing because there are beggars? Would 
you possess nothing because there are thieves? ‘O 
Beloved, one kiss of Thy lips, once tasted, hath made 
me mad!’ 

The fruit of this idea is that one can no longer 
belong to any sect, or endure ceremonial. Religion 
in India culminates in freedom. But even this comes 
to be given up, and all is love, for love’s sake. 

Last of all comes love without distinction’, the 
Self. There is a Persian poem that tells how a lover 
came to the door of his beloved, and Imocked. She 
asked “Who art thou?” and he replied, “I am so 



jnd so, thy beloved!” and she anarered only, &- 
! !;nov; none such!” But when she had asked .0, 
il,c fourth lime, he said, “I am thy-self, O my beloved, 
ihcrefore open tliou to me!” and the door 

opened. , . - 

A !^-cat saint said, using the language ot a 

describing love, “Four eyes met. There were cha-^^ 
in iv.o souls. And now I cannot tell whether hr r: — 
man. and I a woman, or he a woman and I a roan- 
Tnis only I remember, two souls were. Love earner 


and there was one."’ 

In the highest love, union is only of tur icrrr. 
.Ml love of another kind is quickly evanesesm Wri- 
the spiritual lasts, and this grows. 

Love secs the Ideal. This is the third ande; if 
the triangle. God has been cause. Creartr, Jarhsi 
Love is the culmination. The mother regrrr dxr 
her child i.s humpbacked, but when she har rmsr 
liim for a fev/ days, she loves him am m_r ^ 
mo't beautiful. The lover sees Helen’: ’reamr _n 


brow of EgN-pi. We do not ,coiiiimrd~ resdre -m 
happens. The brow of Egypt is mere!'' a mmem — 
the man sees Helen. His ideal is dm: rm- 
sureevdons and covers it, as the emm mm 
into a pearl. God is diis ideal, thrmsh -m"* - 
may all. 

Hence wc come to love Lcme "*■- 

cannot be expressed. No words car > • 

dumbabomit. - - - _ 


'Llic senses become ver.- m-;— 
loyr. Human love, wc must rm-.--- - 
v.iih atirilnitcs. It is dcper.cC-'- 
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attitude. Indian languages have words to describ 
this interdependence of love. The lowest love is selfish 
it consists in the pleasure of being loved. We sa 
in India, ‘One gives the cheek, the other kisses 
Above this is mutual love. But this also cease 
mutually. True love is all giving. We don’t eve 
want to see the other, or to do anything to expre; 
our feeling. It is enough to give. It is almost irr 
possible to love a human being like this, but is possib] 
so to love God. 

In India, there is no idea of blasphemy, if bo) 
fighting in the street use the name of God. We say ‘Pi 
your hand into the fire, and whether you feel 
or not, you will be burnt. So to name the name of Go 
can bring nothing but good.’ 

The notion of blasphemy comes from the Jew' 
who were impressed by the spectacle of Persian roya 
ty. The ideas that God is judge -and punisher ar 
not in themselves bad, but they are low and \mlga’ 
The three angles of the triangle are : Love bet 
not. Love knows no fear. Love is always of th 
ideal. 

“Who would be able to live one second. 

Who would be able to breathe one moment, 

If the Lo\ing One had not filled this universe?” 

Most of us will find that we were born for servici 
We must leave the results to God. If failure come 
theie need be no sorrow. The work was done only fc 
God. 

In W'omen, the mother-nature is much developec 
They woiship God as the child. They ask nothing, an 
will do anything. 



APPENDIX B, TO CHAPTER I 

Notes of a Lecture Delivered in London 
November 23 , 1895 

The Swami began by telling, in ansiver to .ques- 
tions, the story of hoiv Pavhari Baba snatched up his 
own vessels, and ran after the thief, only to fall at his 
feet and say — 

“O Lord, I knew not that Thou wast there! 
Take them! They are Thine! Pardon me, Thy 
child!” 

Again he told how the same saint -was bitten by a 
cobra,' and when, toivards nightfall he recovered, he said, 
“A messenger came to me from the Beloved.” 

The greatest force is derived fi'om the poiv'er of thought. 
The finer the element, the more powerful. The silent power of 
thought influences people, even at a distance, because 
mind is one, as well as many. The universe is a cobweb; 
minds are the spiders. 

The universe equals the phenomena of one 
Universal Being. He, seen through our senses, is the 
Universe. Jesus or Buddha sees the Universe as God. 
This is Maya. So the world is illusion, that is, the im- 
perfect vision of the Real, a semi-revelation, even as 
the sun in the morning is a red ball. Thus all evils and 
wickedness are but weakness, the imperfect Vision of 
Goodness. 

A straight line projected infinitely becomes a 
circle. The search for God comes back to self. I am 
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I should see it again. But I should never again 
take it to be real. So, when we reach God, the 
idea of the universe, the body and so on, will vanish. 
It \vill return, afterwards. But next time we shall know it to 
be unreal. 

The history of the world is the history of Buddha 
and Jesus. The passionless and unattached do most 
for the world. Picture Jesus in the slums. He sees 
beyond the miser)'^, “You, my brethren, are all 
divine.” His work is calm. He removes causes. You 
are only able to work for the good of the world when 
you know for a fact that this work is all illusion. The 
more unconscious this work, the better, because 
the more super-conscious. Our search is not for 
good or evil; but happiness and good are nearer to 
truth than their opposites. A man ran a thorn into 
his finger, and with another thorn took it out. The 
first thorn is Evil. The second thorn is Good. The Self 
is that Peace which passeth beyond both evil and 
good. The universe is melting down: man draw’s 
nearer to God. For one moment, he is real — God. 
He is re-differentiated — a prophet. Before him, 
nnw, the w'oild trembles. .A. fool sleeps, and w’akes 
a fool. A man, unconscious and super-conscious, 
returns with infinite power, purity and love — the 
God-Man. This is the use of the super-conscious 
state. 

\^’isdom can be practised even on a battle-field. 
The Gita was pi cached so. There are three states of 
mind: the active, the passiv'c and the sei'ene. The 
passive stale is ehaiacterised by slow vibrations; the 
active, by quick vibrations, and the serene by the 
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you. Control the senses. If a man curse, see in him 
God, whom through ray weakness I see as cursor, as 
tiger, as chair. The poor to whom you do good, are 
extending a privilege to you. He allows you, through 
His mercy, to worship Him thus. 

The history of the world is the history of a few men 
who had faith in themselves. That faith calls out the 
divinity within. You can do anything. You fail, only 
when you do not strive sufficiently to manifest infinite 
power. As soon as a man, or a nation, loses faith in 
himself, death comes. 

There is a divine within, that cannot be over- 
come, either by church dogmas or by blackguardism. 
A handful of Greeks speak, wherever there is civili- 
sation. Some mistakes there must always be. Do 
not grieve. Have great insight. Do not think, ‘\\Tiat 
is done is done. Oh that ’twere done better!’ If 
man had not been God, humanity would by this 
time have become insane, with its litanies and its 
penitence 

None will be left, none destroyed. All will in the 
end be made perfect. Say, day and night, ‘Come up, 
my brothers' You arc the infinite Ocean of Purity! 
Be God! Manifest as God!’ 

What IS civilisation^ It is the feeling of the divine 
within When you find time, repeat these ideas 
to ^oui-self, and desiie freedom That is all. Deny eveiw- 
tlimg that is not God. Asseit everything that is God. 
IMemally asseit this, day and night. So the veil grows 
thinnci . 

I am neither man iioi angel. I have no se\ nor 
limit. I am knowledge itself. I am He. I have 
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1']}'- ciin'rrcnt .‘.rrinrian of Iiuii.! rl! j.'.di.'i!'- 

rini 0 !if crntral idea of Unity or Duaiian. 

Tiu'V arc all unclrr \'<‘clan!a.. ail inti rprrtcd iiy is. 
heir final c^'-cnrc i<i the tf.'.i'hiny of Unity, 'liii . 
hicli ^vc' .‘^cc as many. !«. (rod. \V<- p-r<Mvc in;;'!'-!', 
ic world, massirold H’n''aiion. Vcs i-- tlvic !>ijt mic 

vistcncc. 

*r}]C5-c variou< n.'uncs marl; only difirrcnn , nf df-,':» '■ 
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satisfied. True, but at bottom what you seek is 
Freedom. 

This vastness of his desire is really the sign of man’s 
own infinitude. It is because he is infinite, that he can 
only be satisfied, when his desire is infinite, and its 
fulfilment infinite. 

What then can satisfy man? Not gold. Not joy. Not 
beauty. One Infinite alone can satisfy him, and that 
infinite is Himself. When he realises this, then alone 
comes Freedom. 

“This flute, with the sense-organs as its key-holes. 

With all its sensations, perceptions, and song, 

Is singing only one thing. It longs to go back to the 
wood whence it was cut!” 

“Deliver thou thyself by thyself! 

Ah, do not let thyself sink! 

For thou art thyself thy greatest friend. 

And thou thyself thy greatest enemy.” 

Who can help the infinite ? Even the hand that 
comes to you through the darkness will have to be your 
own. 

Fear and desire are the two causes of all this, and 
who creates them? We ourselves. Our liv'es are but a 
passing from dream to dream. Man the infinite dreamer, 
dreaming finite dreams ! 

Oh, the blessedness of it, that nothing e.xternal can 
be eternal! They little know what they mean, whose 
hearts quake when they hear that nothing in this relative 
world can be eternal. 

1 am the infinite blue skyc Over me pass these 
clouds of various colours, remain a moment, and 
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WHAT IS RELIGION? 

A loonnotive. with all its powci-s, is only a 
machine; and a little worm is a living being. What is 
it that makes us difiercntiatc. between the living and 
tlie dead? 

.•Ml over titc world is tvorsh.ip — of ghosts, of 
serpents, trees, gods. The tvholc avorld expects a 
mimcle. ^Vc are ail running after die curious, the 
extraordinar\-. 

We dismiss this as ignorance, but the fact remains. 

I believe nothing to be vrun or meaningless. The Jews 
were not singular: the whole world asks fora sism. Then 
there is this universal dissatisfaction. \Vc ’v\’ork for an 
ohjeri. or an ideal, and before %ve reach it, our desire 
lice changed. Man is a bom rebel against naUare, and 
nature's 

The first act of our life is one of rebellion against 
life. The earth, moon, and stars, tremendous as they 
rire. are but macliines. Life, from its first twinMing 
to its liighcsl grov.ah, is above ali these. ‘Freedom, 
Oh 1-rccdom!’ is die ciy of life. ‘Freedom. Oh Free- 
dom !' is the song of the soul. Ail worship, all de- 
sire for miracles, is, at bottom, this thirst for Frec- 
ooin. Science on her coundess omteh-towers sig- 
tui!'- back to the asking soul, ‘No. not vet! ifature has 
freedom. She is all lawT Tnis is vchv the idea of 
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God is essential to the Mind. There must be the concept 
of some being or beings with Freedom. 

Religion thus becomes only a question of the 
materialisation or personification of the idea. Even 
a plant could not be, without this notion of Freedom. 
Embodied Freedom, the Master of Nature, is what we 
call God. 

Which of you would come or go or eat, if you did 
not believe yourself FREE to do or not to do? This 
may be a false notion, yet it shows the conception, and 
this is as much a fact as the bondage itself. Freedom 
must bring the mastery of nature. Omnipotence, 
Omniscience and Freedom must go hand in hand, 
and must be beyond nature. All its dust and mire leaves 
Him unstained. In us, every little thing produces 
change. Not so in Him! So Satchidan.\nda alone' 
describes Him. 

“He is the Ruler of this universe. Him the sun can- 
not illumine, nor the moon, nor the stars. The flash of 
the lightning cannot irradiate Him. How then speak of 
this mortal fire?” 

He depends upon Himself alone. All movement is 
His Worship. No action, no movement, no throb 
in the universe, but goes towards Him. Not only all 
that we call good, but evil also, is from die Lord. 
“I am the Real; I am the Unreal.” He who gave us 
life, He is pouring out of His vial, the direst death. 
“He whose shadow is death, whose shadow is im- 
mortality!” We may bury our heads in the sand, 
like the ostrich. But there is no escape that way! 
Once, in Benares, I was pursued by troops of 
monkeys, and I turned to flee, when suddenly I heard 
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and misery, the man who has chosen for himself the 
path that runs through hell, will also reach. But we 
may choose for ourselves the path that runs through 
heaven, the path of unselfishness, of purity, of love and 
virtue. Let us come consciously, by seeing all beings 
as identified with ourselves. We want to move con- 
sciously. Let us be rid, then, of all these limited ideas, 
and see Him, the Ever-Present Self, evident, nearer to 
us than our own selves! This has to be felt. This has to 
be realised. 

May it please the Lord to grant us soon this know- 
ledge of ourselves as one with the universe. This is the 
highest development of humility. 

“Sharp as the blade of a razor, long, and distant, 
and the way so hard to find ! 

So the sages have declared. 

Yet do not despond ! .\wake ! Arise ! 

Struggle on! and stop not, till the goal is reached!” 

“Giving up all these paths and struggles do thou 
take refuge in Me! I will take thee unto the other shore. 
Be not afraid! Be not afraid!” Say all the scriptures of 
the world. 

Either say: ‘I am thou, O Lord!’ thus killing 
the lower /; or, ‘I am nothing. Thou art all. Thy will 
be done on earth!’ This last is a little easier. But 
we slip, and w'e stretch out the hand to the Mother! 
It has all been done. Well said an Indian philo- 
sopher, “who says, ‘Thy will be done!’ twice, com- 
mits a sin.” Manu says, salvation is for all, save 
only for a traitor. We all stand condemned as traitors, 
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APPENDIX D 


The Worship of the Dh/ine Mother 

Fragmentary Notes, Taken by Miss Waldo, on a 
Sunday Afternoon IN June, 1900 

From the tribal or clan-God, man arrives, in every 
religion, at the sum, the God of gods. 

Confucius alone has expressed the one eternal 
idea of Ethics. ‘Manu Deva’ was transformed into 
Ahriman. In India, the mythological expression was 
suppressed, but the idea remained. In an old Veda is 
found the Mantram, ‘I am the Empress of all that lives, 
the Power in everything.’ 

Mother-Worship is a distinct philosophy in itself. 
Power is the first of our ideas. It impinges upon man, 
at every step. Power felt within, is the soul; -without, 
nature. And the battle between the two makes human 
life. All that we know or feel is but die resultant of 
these tivo forces. Man saw that the sun shines on the 
good and the evil alike. Here was a new idea of God, 
as the Universal Power behind all. The Mother-idea 
ivas born. 

Activity, according to Sankhya, belongs to Prakriti, 
to nature, not to Purusha, or soul. Of all femi- 
nine types, in India, the mother is pre-eminent. 
The mother stands by her child dirough everything. 
Wife and children may desert a man, but his mother, 
never! Mother, again, is the impartial energy of 
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Eternal, unquestioning self-surrender to Mother 
alone can give us peace. Love Her for Herself, Avith- 
out fear or favour. Love Her because you are Her 
child. See Her in all, good and bad alike. Then 
alone will come ‘Sameness’, the Bliss Eternal that is 
Mother Herself, when ive realise Her thus. Until then, 
misery will pursue us. Only- resting in Mother are 
we safe. 




